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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. John F. Bridge 
appears in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 14. 

The article presents a scholarly his- 
tory of the story of Berlin. It proves 
once again that small episodes, small 
minds, and, above all, lack of philo- 
sophical historical knowledge can indeed 
turn victory into defeat: 

BERLIN: BACKGROUND FOR CRISIS—How WoRLD 
War II ATMOSPHERE, HORSEBACK AGREE- 
MENT MOLDED EVENTS 

(By John F. Bridge) 

The origins of such great political crises 
as Berlin are often obscure. One reason is 
that the original facts behind them are often 
trivialities—of history. It is only at some 
later date, under some different circum- 
stances, that those original facts come to 
take on far more meaning than-~ ever 
envisioned. 

Thus, it was longstanding but obscure 
facets of the Croatian question in Austrian 
politics that in 1914 led to the assassination 
of an Austrian archduke and the beginning 
of World War I. The rather minor decision 
at the end of that war to give a recreated 
Poland a corridor through former German 
_ territory to the sea was the eventual excuse 
Hitler used to start World War II. 

Berlin is little different. Leaf through 
encylopedias, reference books, and the vol- 
umes of memoirs written by and about the 
great leaders of World War II who set the 
face of present-day Berlin, and there is little 
concrete information as to how it all came 
about. A reader cannot escape the impres- 
sion that the actual division of Berlin into 
zones, and the division of Germany into 
areas of occupation, were almost incidental 
developments at the time they took shape. 
None of the great allies—Britain, the Soviet 
Union, the United States—paid very much 
attention to Berlin at the great wartime 
conferences. But of them all, the United 
States paid the least attention. 

To understand how this could be—con- 
sidering the situation of August 1961—the 
psychology of the World War II era must 
be remembered. It was totally different 
from what now prevails, and is perhaps 
worth recollection in some detail. 


In all the Allied capitals Hitler and the 
German—‘“the unspeakable Nazi” in 
Churchill’s famous phrase—were villains 
nonpareil. The Soviets at that time, and 
since, may indeed have committed far greater 
genocides; but somehow Hitler’s crimes 
against Jews, Dutchmen, Czechs, and dis- 
senting Germans, among others, had in- 
flamed all the world, and the Soviet crimes 
were overlooked and hushed up. The fervor 
was reminiscent of the religious wars of 17th 
century Europe, or of the Crusades. 


RUSSIA’S VICTORIES 
In addition, the Soviets had won the ad- 


miration of all the West for their stand 
against the German invaders. The first Rus- 
sian victories against Hitler, coming after 
months of defeats for the Allies, were really 


-the first land successes anyone had been able 


to score against the German war machine. 
The victories, and the tenacious Russian re- 
sistance in defeat, were all the more dramatic 
because so little resistance had been ex- 
pected from the Soviet Army. Only a few 
years before, the tiny Finnish Army had in- 
flicted disastrous rout after rout on the Rus- 
sians before Stalin had reorganized his forces 
to barely defeat the Finns. Against the 
background of the Finnish debacle, it was ex- 
pected that the Germans would go through 
the Russians, as it was so often said at the 
time, “like a hot knife through butter.” 

So in both Washington and London there 
was both extreme concentration on Germany 
as the foe and admiration of the stand the 
Russians were making. Too, it was an era 
when sweeping phrases and grand pro- 
nouncements were apt to be accepted at face 
value. Both President Roosevelt in Wash- 
ington and Prime Minister Churchill in Lon- 
don were expert phrasemakers. It was the 
era of the grand cliche: Total victory; un- 
conditional surrender; everlasting peace; 
global amity; democratic unity (which 
equated the Soviet slave laborer with the 
American worker) were typical phases, and, 
most importantly, they were phrases which 
were believed. 

To be sure, grand phrases, and a certain 
amount of belief in them, are typical of all 
wars. But these had a particularly empty 
sound in the postwar world which was to fol- 
low, for they had been so believed by the men 
who uttered them that the United States and 
Britain were led into moves which were all 
but disastrous to the West. 

These phrases were particularly believed 
in Washington, and because the United 
States was the most powerful in the Anglo- 
American alliance, the protests of the English 
went unheeded. Indeed, Prime Minister 
Churchill was often looked on with suspi- 
cion as an “old Tory” in Washington, when 
he occasionally endeavored to raise some 
caution signals about Moscow. 

There were other reasons why Washington 
was so warm toward Moscow besides Russian 
arms success and the common cause against 
Hitler. It must be remembered that World 
War II followed closely on the heels of the 
depression and the economic experiment days 
of the New Deal. In those days, “capitalist” 
was almost as bad a word in Washington as 
in Moscow; class consciousness had been 
deliberately fostered and the Soviet working- 
man was often held up as more the partner 
of the American worker than his employer. 
The Soviet anthem “Meadowland”—indeed 
many aspects of Red culture—were much ad- 
mired by U.S. intellectuals. And any intel- 
lectual who dissented or who raised questions 
about the Soviets was apt to be summarily 
read out of the club. 

And the same psychology prevailed in the 
Washington bureaucracy. While there was 
some direct Communist penetration, it was 
this psychology which was to prove so dam- 
aging. If one authentic chronicle of the 
times and feeling, “Roosevelt and Hopkins” 
by Robert Sherwood, sheds little light on the 


‘making of the present Berlin crisis itself, it 


sheds interminable light on this now-forgot- 
ten mood which made the crisis possible. As 
this book illustrates with its praisesome ac- 
count of the activities of the Iowa welfare 
worker who became Roosevelt’s plenipoten- 
tiary to Stalin and alter ego, the summum 
bonum was “getting along’ with the Rus- 
sians. The whole spirit was the one that is 
summed up in the once popular but now 
ludicrous idea that giving Stalin his way with 
Eastern Europe was a diplomatic success. 
“because it proves we can get along with the 
Russians.” 

If all this makes strange reading in August 
1961, it is no less germane to how Berlin came 
to be what it is—half Red, half free, deep 
within Communist Europe. This atmosphere 
made possible the desultory, haphazard 
policymaking which brought things to their 
present pass. 

Just how haphazard Berlin policymaking 
was is underscored by a review of the main 
events in its history. 

HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 


It all started in 1943. Neither the Russians 
nor the Americans, seemingly, had done 
much thinking about the shape of the post- 
war settlement besides the ringing cries for 
total defeat of Germany. Hitler dominated 
Europe and much of European Russia. 
Americans had yet to set foot on the 
Continent. | 


At this time the British, more experienced 
than either the Russians or Americans with 
foreign affairs, began to consider what would 
be done with Germany once it was defeated. 
But as Winston Churchill points out in “Tri- 
umph and Tragedy,” the concluding volume 
of his memoirs, the underlying belief in 
Washington and London was that the Rus- 
sians would have to be enticed into a joint 
occupation. 

As strange as this may sound now, it was 
perhaps plausible at the time. The Rus- 
sians had entered into the abortive non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany. This 
was executed in the West as a device for 
protecting Russia, which was considered a 
very unaggressive country, perhaps because 
Karl Marx had said Communists, per se, 


were incapable of aggression. It followed 


from this that the Russians would be re- 
luctant to pursue the war once their own 
territory had been rid of the Germans. The 
Americans and British, and particularly the 
latter, anxious to have the benefit of the 
Russian might in crushing Germany, there- 
fore were to bend considerable energy to 
keep the Russians in the fighting until all 
Germany was in ruins. 

So Prime Minister Churchill set up the 
Cabinet Committee in the summer of 1943 
to study the occupation of Germany, under 
Clement Attlee, a Socialist. It “recom- 
mended that the whole country should be 
occupied if Germany was to be effectively 
disarmed, and that our forces should be dis- 
posed in three main zones of roughly equal 
size, the British in the northwest, the Amer- 
icans in the south and southwest, and the 
Russians in an eastern zone.” The approxi- 
mately arithmetical division of Germany 


into three parts left Berlin well within the 


Russian zone. So the committee recom- 


mended “Berlin should be a separate joint 


zone, occupied by each of the three major 
allies.” 
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- These British recommendations were for- 
warded to the joint United States-British- 
Soviet group which had been set up to han- 


recalls, “the subject seemed to be purely 
theoretical.” It “did not bulk in our 
thoughts, nor was it raised by any of the 
leaders at Teheran” in November 1943. 

| DIFFERING VIEWS 


That is Mr. Churchill’s view, anyway. 
Mr. Sherwood, in “Roosevelt and Hopkins,”’ 
takes a different one, and reports at least 
three conferences between Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin on what was to be 
done with Germany. 

None went very far nor concerned the 
‘British Cabinet study proposal. Roosevelt 


- ventured a rather grandiose piece of map 


redrawing under which five separate German 
states would be created. Stalin advanced 
this thesis: “He felt that to leave the prin- 
ciple of unconditional surrender unclarified 
merely served to unit the German people, 
whereas to draw up specific terms, no matter 
how harsh, and tell the German people that 
this was what they would have to accept, 
‘would, in his opinion, hasten the day of 
German capitulation.” 

Mr. Churchill formally brought up the 


- Cabinet proposal at the Quebec conference 


in September 1944 and the outcome was to 
prove fateful in the whole story of Berlin. 
Only Roosevelt and Churchill of the Big 
Three were present. The Cabinet proposal 
was part of a long report covering a multi- 
tude of matters. The President assented, 
the Berlin part of the report drawing, in 
Mr. Churchill’s words, “little or no discus- 
sion.” The report was remanded to the 
combined Chiefs of Staff. So the study 
begun by a group of British bureaucrats as 
a theoretical subject had now been adopted 
by the Americans with no discussion and, as 
events would develop, would be considered a 
firm policy guide by the military in the com- 
ing conquest of Europe. 

It was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Commander, Allied Forces, whose lot 
it became to make the moves that have 
brought much of the controversy in the 
West over .Berlin policy. As noted, com- 
plete military victory over the Germans was 
the Allied goal. General Eisenhower felt 
called on to pursue this victory without 
much regard to other matters. 

The whole question of Germany and Ber: 
lin did not intrude into Eisenhower’s plans 
until after France had been liberated and 
the Ruhr reduced. True, General Mont- 
gomery had pleaded to be allowed to make 
a dash for Berlin at this point but his re- 
quest had been refused; there simply were 
not enough forces, and the main objective 
in the coming conquest of Germany was 
to be the destruction of the German armies. 

Eisenhower’s plan for this final stage was 
to be a three-pronged attack. The British 
were to attack in the north; the strongest, 
American, force was to drive in the center, 
with a third force of Americans and French 
in the south. Montgomery, backed by 
Churchill, again asked to be permitted to 
go for Berlin. But this would have re- 
quired the transfer of forces from the cen- 
‘ter to the north and Eisenhower demurred. 


He writes in “Crusade in Europe”: “I 
already knew of the Allied political agree- 
ments that divided Germany into posthos- 
tilities occupational zones. This future 
division of Germany did not influence our 
military plans for. the final conquest of the 
country. Military plans, I believed, should 
be devised with the single aim of speeding 
victory. A natural objective beyond the 
Ruhr was Berlin. It was politically and 
psychologically important as the symbol of 
remaining German power. I decided, how- 
ever, that it was not the logical or the most 
desirable objective for the forces of the 
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Western Allies.” The Russians meanwhile 
were only 30 miles from Berlin and Ejisen- 
hower decided to stop his armies at the 
Elbe River, well within the occupation- 
zone-to-be of the Russians, but far short of 
Berlin. Stalin, receiving a copy of Eisen- 
hower’s pronouncement about Berlin, agreed 
readily: “Berlin has lost its former strategic 
importance.” 

Before the defeat of the German armies 
could be carried out, however, the Yalta Con- 
ference took place and the rosy aura of a 
perfect United States-Soviet-British postwar 
world began to crumble. Berlin was not 


much of an issue—it was only briefly dis- 


cussed, Stalin agreed to the old British cabi- 
net plan, and it was decided that Berlin 
would be occupied by. whoever got there 
first. 
land be handed over to its mercies con- 
vinced all but the most optimistic that 
trouble portended. Mr. Churchill was par- 
ticularly perturbed. 


THE PRESIDENT DIES 


And as the Allied armies crashed ahead 
in the West, and the Russians attacked in 
the East, and Germany crumbled, President 
Roosevelt died. President Truman took 
power, completely in the dark as to what ar- 
rangements had been made in secret confer- 
ences. In May the Americans were on the 
Elbe, 200 miles inside the Soviet sector, the 
Russians were in Berlin, and Hitler was dead. 

Mr. Churchill now began to have serious 
second thoughts about the whole German 
arrangement, spurred along in his worry by 
the Russian takeover of much of. Austria. 
On June 4 he messaged President Truman 
concerning the scheduled pullback of US. 
forces to their own zone: “I view with pro- 
found misgivings the retreat of the Amer- 
ican Army to our line of occupation in the 
central sector, thus bringing Soviet power 
into the heart of Europe and the descent of 
an Iron Curtain between us and everything 
to the eastward. I hope that this retreat, 
if it has to be made, would be accompanied 
by the settlement of many great things which 
would be the true foundation of world peace.” 


Then, as Mr. Churchill writes: “On June 


12, the President replied: He said that the 
tripartite agreement about the occupation 
of Germany, approved by President Roose- 
velt after ‘long consideration and detailed 
discussion’ with me, makes it impossible to 
delay the withdrawal of American troops 
from the Soviet Zone in order to press settle- 
ment of other problems.” 

Mr. Churchill quickly replied, “we are 
obliged to conform to your decision” but 
added: “It is not correct to state that the 
tripartite agreement about zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany was a subject of ‘long con- 
sideration and detailed discussion’ between 
me and President Roosevelt. References 
made to them at Quebec were brief, and 
concerned only the Anglo-American arrange- 
ments which the President did not wish to 
raise by correspondence beforehand.” 

It was to fall to President Truman, new 
as he was on the scene, to bring some order 
out of the chaos, in effect to trade the U.S.- 
held territory in the Soviet Zone for the Rus- 
sian permission to allow the Americans and 
British to assume their zones in Russian- 
conquered Berlin. It also fell to Mr. Tru- 
man to arrange that some Western access 
to Berlin be guaranteed, a matter not there- 
tofore considered. 

Mr. Truman was to make his mistakes, 
but he made them under most difficult cir- 
cumstances not of his own doing. Com- 
menting on the Quebec Conference and the 
impact on Germany and Berlin in his “Year 
of Decision,” he said something many of 
today’s statesmen would do well to ponder: 

“This shows conclusively that heads of 
state should be very careful about horseback 
agreements, because there is no way of fore- 
telling the final result.” 


But the Russian insistence that Po-. 


August 14 
The Threat of Communism to North 
American Shores | 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, from August 4 to 6 of this year, 
the International War Veterans’ Alli- 
ance held its 22d annual convention at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Com- 
posed of veterans from Canada and the 
United States, this organization graphi- 
cally illustrates the comradeship which 
exists between the veterans of our two 
countries. 


The President of the International. 


War Veterans’ Alliance for this year was 
Dr. O. H. Hoffman, of Hannaford, N. Dak. 
His timely and thought-provoking ad- 
dress is, in my opinion, deserving of more 
widespread publicity. In emphasizing 
the threat presented to our hemisphere 
by Castro’s Cuba, Mr. Hoffman gives ex- 
pression to the concern of the average 
American over the proximity of com- 
munism to our North American shores. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Hoffman’s address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Comrades of the IWVA, again we meet in 
an annual convention of the International 
War Veterans Alliance. We meet to renew 
our pledge as set forth in our Constitution: 
to promote good will among war veterans of 
the United States and Canada who fought 
for the same cause; to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy; to consecreate our 
comradeship of the battlefield by our devo- 
tion to service and helpfulness to one an- 
other and to our respective countries. 

In the last three wars we stood side by 
side to defend the principles on which our 
countries are founded. We will and we 
must stand side by side in any other world 
conflict. 

Today, more than ever before, the Western 
Powers need to stand together. Since our 
last convention the danger from the commu- 
nistic nations has crept closer. They have 
for the first time taken control of a nation 
in the Western Hemisphere. From this start 


there is grave danger of other Latin Ameri- | 


can countries falling to these false ideas of 
what liberty should be. On account of our 
good neighbor policy of noninterference we 
have let this happen. Where will it end? 
Other countries in our hemisphere are ripe 
for a dictator under communism. ; 

This is a time for grave decisions. The 
Soviet Union has the advantage of picking 
the time and place for any action. They 
can create a Pearl Harbor. They know that 
@ democracy such as ours, who rules by con- 
sent of the governed, is slow to move. We 
are continually on the defensive. For this 
reason the Western Powers must always be 
prepared and watchful. We know the So- 
viets plan to rule the world. 


Are we prepared should the Soviets decide 
to strike? If not, why not? We have the 
resources for military preparedness. Has 
the easy living cf our two countries brought 
us te the stage where we are not willing to 
sacrifice any of it to save ourselves from the 
Slavery of communism? Why are the East 
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Germans still fleeing to West Germany after 
12 years of Soviet rule? Why are the Cu- 
bans trying to flee to other countries? 
Where are we going to flee if Russia con- 
quers America? Perhaps you think this is 
being an alarmist. Read your histories, then 


look at the trend in the last generation. 


I have no fear of the result if the Western 
Powers hold together and exert themselves 
to the same extent as the Soviets. But if 
each says it is the affair of the other, then 
I fear what the future holds for us. 

Our organization wishes to preserve peace. 
We are against war. But there are worse 
things than war and being a satellite of the 


Soviets is one. Being prepared will be the 


best preventative of war. 

Our two countries will stand together. 
If one should fall the other could not long 
survive. The free world depends on us as 
the bulwark of personal liberty, free elec- 
tions and the land of opportunity for every- 
one. 

In our last world wars it was said, and 
with some truth, there are no victors, we all 
lost. Do not be too complacent, if the So- 
viets win the next war there will be a victor 
and you will soon know it. Millions will be 
executed in each country as they have be- 
fore. It will be those who believe in per- 
sonal liberty and you know which group 
that is. 

How are we keeping up the home front 
today? The veterans organizations are ac- 
tive in trying to keep the youth of today 
physically fit, mentally alert and to instill 
the love of flag and country. The students 
exchange program with foreign countries is 
@ wonderful program for internationgl un- 
derstanding. The IWVA program of send- 
ing an outstanding boy from North Dakota 
and Minnesota Boys States to Manitoba Boys 
Nation and doing the same from Canada to 
the States is a very worth while project. 
Let us encourage these things in our vet- 
erans organizations, in our schools and in 
our homes. We are members of nearly all 
the recognized veterans organizations in the 
United States and Canada. The veterans 
organizations are a potent influence in our 
elections and in our way of life. 

It is our purpose to promote good feeling 
between our two countries. Of course, we 
have some differences, we would not want 
it any other way. We are separate and in- 
dependent countries. But when we hear 
others criticize one of our countries, let us 
put in a few words of praise for the many 
ways we benefit by our mutual cooperation. 


Berlin Is Not the Basic Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial by Mr. 
David Lawrence that appeared in the 
U.S. News & World Report of August 7, 
1961. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

Is Nor THE Basic Issue 
(By David Lawrence by cable from Europe) 

The current discussion over the status of 
the city of Berlin—both its East and West 
sectors—does not come to grips with the 
basic issue. It deals with the symptoms, 
me hes is not a realistic diagnosis of the 

uble. 
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For of what avail is it to maintain the 
present arrangement in West Berlin, or to 
modify it with some other agreement that 


pledges access to the city, when the root 


of the problem—the future of the German 
nation as a whole—is neglected? 

If military pressure is to be applied, and 
if the West is to prepare itself for a major 
showdown in its relations with the Soviet 
Union, would it not appeal more to the pub- 
lic opinion of the world to take our stand 
on a broad principle that seeks the estab- 
lishment of a free and unified Germany? 

It makes little sense to put off German 
reunification indefinitely. The German peo- 


ple, who have suffered in two World Wars 


through the madness of their militaristic 
rulers, should be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of a free election and the right to 
govern themselves. : 

What better cause to esponse today in 
this world of ideological conflict than self- 
determination for all the people of Europe? 
We seem to accept as the gospel of the hour 
that Africans should be rid of colonialism, 
but we ignore the very people who, by rea- 
son of their proven fitness for self-govern- 
ment, deserve to be freed from Communist 
colonialism. 

What an opportunity to raise a cry for 
freedom also for all those areas of Eastern 
Europe where Moscow’s heavy hand is en- 
slaving nations which were liberated once 
before. 

Why should we sit by and concern our- 
selves only with keeping one part of Berlin 
from becoming captive, when it is even more 
important to emancipate an already cap- 
tive East Germany? 

Are there on our side perhaps those who 
fear a reunited Germany as a potential foe? 
Doesn’t Mr. Khrushchev really fear it most? 
Surely the leaders of the German people 
in the new Republic, with its free govern- 
ment in Bonn, have by their conduct in 
the last several years shown that they have 
learned the lessons of freedom. They will 
never voluntarily give up their rights. They 
must not be left isolated and at the mercy 
of Soviet imperialism. 

The German people can be effective part- 
ners in the Western alliance, and Nikita 
Khrushchev knows this. He is anxious to 
change the status of Berlin because he is 
afraid that continued control of a large 
part of the city by the West will perpetuate 
a showcase of liberty, as President Kennedy 
called it in his forceful speech of July 25. 
As long as this is on exhibition every day 
to the East Germans, it keeps alive among 
them hopes for their own eventual rescue by 
the West. 

The Soviet Premier professes to believe 
in the desirability of the reunification of 
East and West Germany. But his insistence 
on signing a separate peace treaty with the 
East German Government—a puppet in his 
hands—reveals, in fact, a sinister purpose 
to keep Germany permanently divided. 

East Germany has never been ceded to 
the Soviet Union, and control of it was in 
actuality seized by the Communists in vio- 
lation of the letter as well as the spirit of 
the agreement signed at the close of the 
war in Europe. 

By what right do the Soviets put pressure 
on the East Germany people to prevent their 
passage into West Germany? Why do the 
Communists erect barriers and invoke re- 
strictions of various kinds to keep the East 
German people from visiting their own 
capital in East Berlin? Surely this is a 


forerunner of the kind of life the people of 


East Germany will continue to suffer in- 
definitely unless the Western world comes 
to their aid. 

The Soviet Union was a partner in the al- 
liance which fought the war, and there is no 
basis in international law for modifying any 
agreement arising out of the war itself ex- 
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cept by common consent. Certainly there 


is nothing which justifies the Soviet Union 


in continuing its control over East Germany. 
The presence of its troops is not for the. 
purpose of protecting the East Germans but 
only to prevent them from uniting with their 
countrymen. The Western Allies long ago 
relinquished all control over West Ger- 


many, and it is incumbent upon the Soviets 


to do the same in East Germany, or be 
charged before the world with an occupa- 
tion that has no legal status. : 
Britain and France and America must, 
therefore, face the true issue: Shall the 17 
million people of East Germany be lost to 
democracy and forced into the straitjacket 
of Communist discipline as new generations 
arise there that know nothing of individual 


or national freedom? 


We should vigorously champion their cause 
now, and launch before the court of public 
opinion throughout the world a massive plea 
for the restoration of freedom to all Ger- 
many. 


What Price Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS | 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the Kennedy administration is 
talking about the need to increase em- 
ployment and to Stop the outflow of US. 
gold, our Federal Government is buying 
steel girders in West Germany for in- 
stallation in a bridge being constructed 
across the Panama Canal. | 

Last fall candidate Kennedy pro- 
fessed great concern over employment in 
America’s steel industry. I, too, was con- 
cerned about employment of steelworkers 
then, and I am concerned about the less 
than full employment in the steel in- 
dustry that exists now. The West Ger- 
man steel industry is operating at 
greater relative capacity than our do- 
mestic industry. If these girders for 
the Panama Canal bridge had been made 
in the United States, their domestic 
procurement would have created jobs for 
American workers. 

The New York Times article of Sun- 
day, August 13, which reported on the 
Panama Canal project, states that West 
German steel mills underbid offers of 
American steel companies even after, a 
differential was allowed to domestic pro- 
ducers under the Buy American Act. 
At the present time an unrealistic dif- 
ferential limitation of 6 percent makes 
the Buy American Act largely inopera- 
tive. This 6-percent ceiling could and 
should be revised upward by an Execu- 
tive order issued by the President. The 
fact that depressed industries in the 
United States are being underbid by 
foreign producers for contracts with the 
U.S. Government is evidence of the need 
for an upward adjustment of the 6-per- 
cent Buy American differential. 3 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
will include the article from the New 
York Times to which I have referred in 


remarks: 


| 
Or 
‘ 
OF 
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Bripce Jos GAINS aT PANAMA CANAL—SUPER- 
~ STRUCTURE Is STARTED FOR SPAN AT BALBOA 


Bartsoa, C.Z., August 12.—Erection of the 
steel superstructure for the $20 million fixed 
bridge across the Panama Canal at Balboa 
started this week when two 40-foot girders 
were bolted into place at a site near the 
east approach. 

Coincidentally, the cofferdam for the last 
of the 13 reinforced concrete substructure 
piers was lowered into Place near the canal 
channel. 

Gupivetructure work for the three-span 
bridge of arch-truss design is being done by 
the John F. Beasley Co., of Dallas, Tex., un- 
der a $9,119,000 contract awarded in Feb- 
ruary 1960. 

Under the contract, most of the beams and 
girders are being rolled and finished in West 
Germany. The first were landed here in 
mid-June, and all steel is due by mid-Oc- 
tober. 

Prices quoted by West German mills un- 
derbid offers of several American steel com- 


- panies even after a differential was added 


to the cost of the former. But by an odd 


_quirk, some beams and girders will be Amer- 


ican steel after all. German mills would 
have had to retool to meet specifications 
for certain sizes and shapes. So they are 
buying these members in the United States, 
shipping them to Germany for finishing and 
testing, then back across the Atlantic to the 
Canal Zone. 

The superstructure for the 6,200-foot 
bridge will be 5,425 feet long. The deck of 
the main span across the canal channel 
will be 201 feet above mean high water. 
Any ship will be able to pass under it. 

Feundation. work on the bridge is several 
months behind schedule but canal officials 
believe the structure as a whole will meet 
its original completion target of late 1962. 

The prime contractors for the foundation 
work are the Fruin-Colnon Co., of St. Louis, 
with the LeBoeuf & ‘Dougherty Co., of Cali- 
fornia. 

In early 1960, failure of two cofferdams be- 
ing set for water piers near the canal chan- 
nel caused the first major delay. The cof- 
ferdams had to be redesigned. . 

The second sizable delay arose early this 


year when & small. concrete batching plant 


owned and operated by a Panama City sub- 
contractor proved unable to deliver wet-mix 
fast enough for continuous pours on the 
big key piers. Three months of pouring 
time was lost while a fast, high-capacity 
plant was bought in the States. 

Eight of the 13 piers are complete and 
several of the 5 others are well along. 
All major approach factors are ready except 
for final details. These include east and 
west bank abutments and two overpasses. 
Approaches formed by earth fills were fin- 
ished first to provide time for subsidence. 

On its west bank the bridge joins a link 
in the Pan-American Highway, which runs 
through the Canal Zone for 5 miles before 
entering the jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama. On the east bank, the bridge has 
approaches leading directly into both Bal- 
boa, C.Z., and Panama City, Republic of 
Panama. 


The 1961 Agricultural Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
members of the conferees considering S. 
1643 had specific instructions from the 
Committees as a Whole that they would 
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not agree to the provisions in the Senate 
bill of sections 401 (a) and (b). The 
conference report on S. 1643 omits these 
provisions, the Senate having agreed to 
recede. 

It comes to me as a great surprise that 
in the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House is included the 
entire subsections 401 (a) and (b). 

As the House bill, H.R. 8023, did not 
contain subsections 401 (a) and (b) and, 
as a result, no vote was taken on these 
sections, the House managers went be- 
yond their power to speak for the House 
of Representatives as to its intent with 
regard to these two subsections. 


Peace Corps: Temas | to Tanganyika 
EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, August 12, I visited the 


campus of Texas Western College of the 


University of Texas at El Paso, Tex., 
where 43 trainees of the Peace Corps are 
undergoing rigorous preparation for 
service abroad, most of them for service 
in Tanganyika in east Africa. 

Accompanied by Dr. Joseph M. Ray, 
president of Texas College and Dr. Kel- 
sey, who is in charge of the Peace Corps 
trainee program on the Texas Western 
campus, I visited them there. 

The trainees are following one of the 
most rigorous courses of physical and in- 
tellectual training ever given on the cam- 
pus of a college. | 

Their instructors on the Texas West- 
ern College campus advise me that they 
have never taught a more dedicated, 
highly intelligent group of people. They 
are civil engineers, geologists and sur- 
veyors who will go to Tanganyika to un- 
dertake the building of a system of rural 


roads to tie the villages and towns and 


areas of Tanganyika together with a 
transportation net. 

These trainees work long hours in the 
classroom and in the field in pr@para- 
tion for the tasks they face in east 
Africa. 

I have been requested to have printed 
my brief remarks to the Peace Gorps 
trainees at El Paso last Saturday in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: | 
REMARKS By U.S. SENATOR RALPH W. YAR- 

POROUGH, OF TEXAS, TO THE PEACE CORPS 

TRAINEES AT TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE, EL 

Paso, Tex., AucusT 12, 1961 

Dr. Ray, Dr. Kelsey, Peace Corps trainees, 
just 2 days ago it was my privilege to have 
lunch with your dynamic, energetic National 
Director, the Honorable Sargent Shriver, 
Jr. From , from Dr. Ray, from Dr. Kel- 
sey, and from other sources I have had high 


_ praise of your devotion and dedication, be- 


fore I had the privilege of seeing you in 
person. 


upon others. 
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You two score trainees of the Peace Corps, | 
now soon to depart for the loneliness of high 
individual responsibility in the separate 
roads you. travel to the remote villages of 
Tanganyika, are a select group of Americans. 
You are set apart from your fellows by your 
willingness to forgo profit, by your desire 
to work for the zest of the work alone. Only 
volunteers can come here in your group; 
only the dedicated will remain. 

Many countries have sent forth armies to 
foreign lands to conquer for gold and glory. 
Many commercial agents have gone abroad 
from many lands for the profits of their em- 
ployer. Many religious missionaries have 
been martyrs in foreign lands for the glory 
of the martyr’s cause and church. But you 
go as a special elite, not to conquer for your 
country, not to make profit for any person 
or country, not even to impress your religion 
You have volunteered as true 
servants of the ideal of service. You are go- 
ing on mere subsistence without compensa- 
tory salaries, but out of your great zeal to 
help others. You are giving up some of the 
best years of your lives, that many other 
peoples might have far better lives. 

America is proud of you, with a special kind 
of pride, a pride that some of her own are 
specially endowed with a great generosity 
of body and mind and spirit and will, over 
and above the normal human endowment in 
such idealism. 

It is not too much to say that the best 
hopes of America go with you. If you succeed, 
and succeed you must, probably not very 
much credit will be given you in this genera- 
tion, because it will take another generation, 
or maybe five of them, to weigh and measure 
the extent of your sacrifice and your contri- 
bution. But if you fail, the scorn of nations 
will fall upon you. So, fellow Americans, you 
go to difficult tasks, needing all your powers 
of body and mind and spirit for the work 
ahead. 

But as you work in some remote village 
in the Highlands of East Africa, if doubts 
assail you (and don’t they assail all men?), 
if illness overtakes you; if other factors 
thwart your hopes and dreams, do not falter. 
You carry the banner of peace and friend- 
ship and helpfulness and self-sacrifice for 
all of us. And, if pain racks your body, or 
fatigue pulls you down, remember that we, 
unknown to you and you to us, are thinking 
still and praying with you for the success 
of your high adventure in selflessness. 

You few thousands of the Peace Corps, you 
chosen few, represent American idealism at 
a new peak. You carry the true spirit of 
America in your hearts. Up to this point in 
history, you may well represent America’s 
finest hour. 

Abraham Lincoln called Americans, “This 
almost chosen people.” If any Americans are 
the chosen people, you are they. 

God bless you in your noble aims. Let 
us pray that your sacrifices are not in vain, 


‘but that they will inspire millions of other 


people around this world to similar crusades 
for peace among men. May you enlighten 
the mind and lighten the burdens of all 
mankind. 


The National Lottery of Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia is one of the few Com- 
munist nations to operate a national lot- 
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tery—most Communist regimes dislike 
gambling inasmuch as it is yet another 
manifestation of the human individual- 
ism that they are seeking to eradicate. 
Czechoslovakia’s lottery, while not one 
of the largest in the world, is uncom- 
monly productive as far as profits in re- 
lation to its size. In 1960, gross receipts 
slightly surpassed $12 million, and the 
government’s income was better than 


million. 


The Czechoslovakian Government may 
not like gambling—or the individualism 
that it implies—but it can recognize a 
moneymaking proposition when it sees 
one. 


Tribute to Vice President of Republic of 


China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
today I was privileged to be present at a 
a meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations when the Honorable Dean 


- Rusk, Secretary of State, testified. His 


statement was a brilliant example of a 
man who understands what he is talking 
about. I recalled that it had been the 
privilege of Mrs. Wiley and me a few 
days ago to attend a state dinner honor- 
ing the Vice President of the Republic 
of China. At that time Dean Rusk spoke 
briefly and impromptu in relation to our 
relationship with China and the Vice 


President of the Republic of China, who. 


was a guest. I ask unanimous consent 
that Dean Rusk’s remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 


were ordered to be printed in the REc- 


ORD, as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF TOAST MADE BY THE HONORABLE 
DEAN RvusK, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT A STATE 
DINNER HONORING THE VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, AUGUST 1, 1961 
Secretary Rusk: Mr. Vice President, Mrs. 

Chen, distinguished guests: I know that you 

would wish me at the very beginning to 

express our thanks to those who have helped 


to make this a very pleasant and informal 
evening. First, Mic Hyman Shulman and 


his Navy Band String Ensemble, who enter- 
tained us during cocktails; Capt. Dale 
(Harfum) and the US. Marine String 
Ensemble, who are with us during dinner; 
and Captain Mitchell and the Army Strolling 
Strings, who took us to the Monseigneur 
nightclub in Paris, from the U.S. Army. 
Could we express our thanks? [Applause.] 

Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Vice President, we are deeply grate- 
ful for this opportunity to bid you wel- 
come. We are especially grateful that you 
have brought with you a distinguished body 
of colleagues, including. your Foreign Minis- 
ter and other associates in your Government, 
your. Ambassador to Washington, and your 
able and veteran Ambassador to the United 
Nations in New York. These are old friends, 
these men whom you bring with you, and 
we welcome them. But you have given us 
a special treat this evening because of the 
charming and gracious ladies who are mem- 
bers.of your party. And I wonder if I might 


ask the ladies from China who are present 
please to rise and let us greet them. [Ap- 
plause. |] 

Thank you, very much. 

One of the elementary principles of good 
international relations is the principle of 
reciprocity, and Mr. Vice President, it is 
perfectly obvious to all of us, I am sure, 
that our guest list this evening was pre- 
pared on the basis of the loveliness of our 
ladies who could join us here this eve- 
ning. 

It is difficult, sir, to speak fast with the 
mind about China, because Americans who 
think of China and speak of China must 
do so with their hearts as well. There are 
many speeches about China which could be 
made on an occasion like this by any Ameri- 
can. We could speak, for example, of the 
more than a century of affection for China 
and the Chinese people; an affection which 
endures in this country. And if we have 
been disturbed, distressed, upset, appalled 
by events in that great country, part of it 
is the feeling that a lover has gone astray; 
because every American child has grown 
up with a sense of respect and affection for 
your great country. 


We could make a speech about our com- 


radeship in war, the service we had together 
in uniform; you, sir, and I, myself, and 
many hundreds of thousands of Americans 
were engaged in that great struggle. We 
can recall General Chennault’s flyers, who 
wore on their jackets a message in Chinese 
which, in effect, said that this is an Ameri- 
can flyer who is helping China fight the 
enemy, and that it is the duty of every 
Chinese to risk his life to bring this flyer 
back to his base. And the heroism shown 
in that process is something which Ameri- 
cans shall never forget. — 

I, myself, sir, can remember in Burma 
how difficult it was for me as an American 
officer to shave in front of a mirror hanging 
on a bush without two or three Chinese 
soldiers standing around, fascinated by this 
mysterious operation. And I can remember 
after the war reflecting with my command- 


ing general upon our experiences in China 


and Burma, when he remarked, “You know, 
the only things we did not like about the 
Chinese were their American characteris- 
tics.” 

We could make a speech, sir, about the 
great debt which we owe to your country, 
its traditions, its art, its philosophy, its con- 
tribution to the enrichment of American 
life and culture. Anyone who has seen that 
stunning exhibit in the National Gallery in 
recent weeks will have a full appreciation 
of what we mean. 

But apart from the past, we could make 
a speech about the promise and the future 
of China, about what you and your col- 
leagues have done on the island which is 
now your primary responsibility; the revo- 
lution in the life of the people which has 
occurred under your leadership, the demon- 
stration that economic and social develop- 
ment can occur quickly and that American 
aid can make its contribution to a total 
effort which revolutionizes the life of an 
entire people. 

And we can speak of the future in longer 
range terms. We can think of that China 
of which you are the spokesman; we can 
think of the day when the Chinese people 
will once again be free. So, Mr. Vice Presi- 


dent, our hearts are full, if our tongue is 


halting, with all that China means to the 
American people. We appreciate your being 
here. The President and the rest of us have 
greatly benefited from the discussions which 
we have had. It has been an inspiring, a 
fruitful, and a frank discussion of the sort 
which can take place only among close 
friends. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, it is with deep 
honor that I ask you to rise to join in a 
toast to the President of the Republic of 
China. [Applause.] 


| surrounded by throngs in 
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Vice President Johnson Reports on the 
Importance of the Far East to the 
United States 


EXTENSION bg REMARKS 
_ HON. JOE. L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 © 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Vice Presi- 
dent Lynpon B. JOHNSON has written a 
magazine article on his recent tour ee 


six countries in the Far East. 


The Vice President met the people of 
these countries face to face and sought 
to understand them and their problems. 
In his article in Parade magazine of 
Sunday, August 13, Vice President JoHN- 
SON states that we must not sell short 
the peoples of Asia—that freedom is still 
alive in that part of the world and that 
friendship for America is still there. 

The article is most interesting, in- 
formative, and reassuring. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the article by the Vice 
President in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

A BiccGer Bow. or RIcE 
(By LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Vice President of 
the United States) 


I have become a firm advocate of the con- 
cept that Americans at all levels must get 
out into the countries of the world and meet 
the people face to face. 3 

This was brought home to me most force- 
fully on my recent trip to the Far East. 

For Asia’s struggle is about people—about 
the hopes and fears and miseries and frus- 
trations of a vast sea of human beings. It 
is not really over anything so complicated 
as Marxian philosophies or Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru explained 
it this way: “Poverty—the whole economic 
problem—is at the heart of the problems of 
Asia and Africa. All other problems in In- 
dia are secondary, and in many cases are 
affected by it. We have a politically con- 
scious mass of people who think that they 
deserve everything—and do—but India is 
unable to supply it.” 

Yet I wonder how many Americans realize 
that the people of Asia are just like you and 
me, sharing the same dreams and needs and 
worries. They are struggling and crying and 
fighting today for a bigger bowl of rice, bet- 
ter homes in which to live, good schools for 
their children, freedom from malaria and 
cholera and dysentery, and a place of dignity 
and a bit more sanity in this troubled world 
of ours. Either we produce quick and con- 
vincing evidence that these things can be 
achieved through the institutions of free- 
dom, or the masses will turn in desperation 
to something else. | 

We must take action. It is high time the 
representatives of our country got out of 
their air-conditioned offices and limousines 
and went out to meet the people—I mean 
the masses who are going to determine the 
fate of these countries. 

I was warned in advance that I should 
not mingle with the people in Saigon—that 
I might reach out to shake a hand and pull 
back a hand grenade. Others speculated 
that I might face dangerous demonstrations. 
Well, I walked the streets of Saigon and 
mingled among the people in the post-mid- 
night darkness; and I walked into the huts 
of villagers who did not peta me. I was 
every land we 
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visited, and I never saw a hostile hand or 
heard a hostile voice. 

I am convinced that friendship for Amer- 
ica is still there. But we must be sure not 
to sell the peoples of Asia short. 

The reactions of the common people that 

saw convinced me that they will rally to 
the cause of freedom if we can get Americans 
to assert and emphasize the vitality of our 
way of life. 

For instance, in a hospital near Saigon, 
Lady Bird talked to a lad whose face had 
been shot up * * * to another whose leg 
had been mangled by a mine planted along 
a footpath—both victims of Communist Viet 
Cong terror tactics. 

“LYNDON,” she said afterward, “I had read 
how the Communists strike in the night, 
killing village officials, murdering health 
project leaders, slaying agricultural experts, 
burning schools, and all that. But you just 
don’t realize what a nasty business this is 
until you see the innocent victims. 

“I felt like crying when that boy whose 
leg was nearly blown off told me that as 
soon as he could get up he was going back 
and fight.” 

The next day, I talked with President Ngo 
Dinh Diem about the Communist campaign 
of terror and destruction against his young 
Republic. 

I had barely mentioned newspaper stories 
suggesting that American troops would be 
needed to keep the Communists from over- 
whelming South Vietnam, when he replied, 
in effect: 

“We don’t need American troops. We have 
the men, and they have the will to fight; 
they are determined to remain free. We need 
your material and your guidance, but the 
peoples of South Vietnam are ready to spill 
their own blood for their own liberty.” 

_ I was to hear similar words from Prime 

Minister Sarit in Thailand, and in both in- 
stances it was with much pleasure and a 
little shame: pleasure that the urge for free- 
dom was so much stronger in southeast Asia 
than I had been led to believe; shame that 
so many Americans seemed to be caught up 
in a contagion of despair. 

- We should not despair. I confess that I 
began my journey to Asia fearing I would be 
saddened and disillusioned by a spectacle of 
people meekly resigning themselves to slav- 
ery. Instead I have come home a missionary, 


eager to tell the American people that com- | 


munism is not riding any tide of inevitable 
triumph in Asia. Throughout south and 
southeast Asia I found the backbones of 
people a lot stronger and their determination 
to remain free a lot more vibrant than I had 
ever dreamed would be the case. 

Some critics said it wasn’t dignified for me 
to mingle with the crowds the way I did, 
but dignity isn’t winning freedom any friends 
in Asia today. I don’t want Asians to lose 
hope, to become the drowning man who 
clutches at a straw, for I know that com- 
munism can’t win unless Asians lose hope 
and make communism the straw they clutch 
at. 

Perhaps nothing impressed me more on 
this trip than the magnitude of squalor and 
human misery. I knew poverty as a boy, 
and even in recent years I have seen a great 
deal of it in my own State and in the rest 
of our Nation. I had read a great deal about 
the role that poverty, illness, and illiteracy 
are playing in the revolutions that shake 
our world today; but not until this trip was 
I so acutely aware of the fact that they are 
communism’s best allies. 

. And make no mistake about the people’s 
- desire for change. The thirst for learning is 
absolutely astounding. The joy and grati- 
tude in the faces of Indian mothers whom I 
saw at a school dedication were obvious, 
And consider Thailand. Although she is 
next door to embattled Laos and directly in 
the path of the Communist aggressors, the 
largest single item in the budget is for edu- 
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cation. In Taiwan I learned that 98 per- 
cent of eligible children are in school—a 
claim that few if any of our United States 
can make. | 

And we must let Asians know we regard 
them as equals in both the community of 
nations and in the family of man. 

In this connection, President Diem ex- 
pressed surprise when I told him that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had asked me to solicit his 
views and those of other Asian leaders. 

“We aren’t used to people asking us what 
we think,” he said. 

We dare not be so t as to assume 
that we have all the know-how, all the skill, 
all the conviction, all the love for liberty. 


The best housing project that I have ever | 


seen was in Pakistan, where President Ayub 
Khan is providing such admirable leader- 
ship. This Karachi project is not luxuri- 
ous—just two concrete rooms, a concrete 
floor, a fireplace in which to cook, and a bath 
and toilet with running water. A family 
pays $3 a month and becomes owner of the 
house in 20 years. 

The Pakistani Government, Ford Founda- 
tion experts, and Greek architects got to- 
gether to meet the people’s needs in a really 
practical way. 

Is Asia worth it? As I left I knew that 
I could come home and say that Asia’s 
populations are so large and her resources 


so abundant that free nations dare not let. 


them fall under Communist control. I knew 
that I could talk about the speed with 
which our world has shrunk and seek to in- 
spire action based on fear that Communist 
bombers and missiles in Southeast Asia 
would represent an added physical peril for 
us Americans. 

But I know that the real reason why Asia 
is worth our effort and sacrifice is a moral 
reason. Asians want to live under institu- 
tions of freedom and personal liberty, and 
they are willing to pay the price for it. Our 
own claims of love for liberty would become 
a shallow mockery if, out of either despair 
or selfishness, we turned our backs on them. 
We shall keep faith with them—we shall 
honor our pact with governments, yes, but 
also with the hungry, hopeful, plain bites 
of Asia. 


The Dutch National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Holland. In 
reality, there is nothing too startling 
about the Dutch national lottery. Hol- 
land is a small nation, and the lottery 
is not a large-scale operation. Actually, 
Holland is just another example of a na- 
tion where the gambling urge is recog- 
nized and properly channeled. In serv- 
ing this purpose, the Dutch national 
lottery need not produce vast revenues. 
Holland simply recognizes that if people 
must gamble, it is better that they be 
able to do so under government auspices. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the 
Dutch national lottery came to $10 mil- 
lion. The Government profit was some- 
what over $1.5 million. This income 
from the lottery is not earmarked for 
any specific purposes but is regarded as 
general revenue. 


August 14 


Holland realizes that the gambling 
urge, being ineradicable, is better recog- 
nized and channeled than disregarded. 
We would do well to come to the same 
realization. 


Commemoration of Veterans of the United 
States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on Sunday, August 6, 1961, 
the Honorable C. C. Horton, commis- 
sioner of veterans affairs for the State 
of Alabama, delivered the memorial ad- 
dress at the convention of the Interna- 
tional War Veterans’ Alliance in Winni- 
peg, Canada. 

Mr. Horton’s remarks give eloquent 


testimony to the friendly spirit of coop- 


eration that has always existed between 
Canada and the United States. In com- 
memorating the veterans of both our 
countries who gave their lives for the 
cause of freedom, Mr. Horton truly illus- 
trated that the border between Canada 
and United States is indeed a border 
without bayonets. Coming from the 
heart of America’s Southland, his re- 
marks also signify the unity of brother- 
hood which stretches from border to bor- 
der throughout our two countries. 

I believe that Mr. Horton’s address is 
so noteworthy and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 


~ was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 2 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
think I would not flatter you overly if I 
said that I consider this visit to your an- 
nual convention to be one of the greatest 
privileges ever extended to me. To come 
from my native Alabama, down in the deep 
South, from the very shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, across the broad expanse of the 
United States and over the friendly border of 
Canada to address the International War 
Veterans Alliance composed of veterans of 
these two great nations, is no small honor, 
and I am fully appreciative of the privi- 
ledge which is mine. 

I bring to you from the people of the 
United States, and particularly the people 
of my beloved southland, the kindliest of. 
greetings and a warm feeling of kinship and 
comradely interest. In my own humble 
fashion I would like to reiterate the words 


of our President who a few months ago ad- 


dressed your Parliament and told you of the 
love and esteem we of the United States hold 
for you in Canada. Just before I left my 
hometown of Montgomery, Ala., a friend of 
mine—a veteran of World War I—handed 
me a souvehir which he had carried with him 
since that time 43 years ago when he was 
overseas with the Rainbow Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. It was a 
souvenir of the Canadian YMCA, and with 
pride he pointed to the back page of the pro- 
gram which emphasized over and over again 
that there was no charge for the meals, no 
charge for the beds, no charge for anything 
which could be provided by the people of 
Canada to its soldier-neighbors from across 
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the border. I have it here with me now, a 
souvenir of Liege, Canadian YMCA 1919. 


We are gathered today for a grateful and 
patriotic duty. We are here to renew friend- 
ships and to make acquaintances among 
ourselves as veterans—to fraternize and en- 
joy fellowship one with another, but most 
of all we are here to memoralize those men 
of both nations who no longer exist in the 
land of the living because they answered a 
call to duty, and in so doing, gave up their 
lives. It is a time of sacredness, a time of 
memory and a time of thankfulness. Sacred- 
ness because one cannot approach the altar 
of death without looking toward the great 
Infinite whom we all worship and to whom 
we all must look for eternal life. A time 
of memorial because we must remain always 
aware of the sacrifices made by those who 
kept our countries strong and great, and 
who preserved the freedoms which we today 
enjoy. Thankfulness to Almighty God for 
_ the good earth of Canada and of the United 
States, out of which he created the brave 
fighting men of these two strong nations who 
when their flags were challenged required 
no indoctrination of mind, or brainwashing 
of spirit, in order to respond to the call of 
their land. Because they learned to wor- 
ship their God and to respect their flag at 
the knees of their fathers and mothers. It 
is not strange, therefore, that on the two 
major occasions when the democracy of this 
earth has been threatened that it was the 
Canadian soldier and the American soldier 
marching in step, shoulder to shoulder, head 
high and side by side, who rose to beat down 
the forces of evil, which sought to destroy 
the things we worship and the things we 
love. 

Let us consider for a few moments and 
be reminded that memorials have ever been 
a great and inspiring influence in the life 
of any nation. Much that we know about 
the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and the Egyp- 
tians is derived from their memorial stones. 
The Romans and the Greeks left beautiful 
monumen 3 to stand as perpetual reminders 
of the glory and achievements of their peo- 
ple; and their poets sang of deeds_and vir- 
tues, of ideals, and valor; of steadfast home 
and country—and they made those deeds 
immortal. When the children of Israel 
passed over the Jordan, God commanded 
Joshua to take 12 men, each of whom should 
gather a stone from the river bed and place 
them in the Promised Land. “And when 
your children ask their fathers in time to 
come saying, “What mean ye by these 
stones?” Then shall ye answer them, “The 
waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark 
of the Covenant of the Lord; and these shall 
be for a memorial to the children of Israel 
forever.” Memorial stones, memorial serv- 
ices—these perpetuate great truths and speak 
ever to coming generations a glorious herit- 
age of the past. 

So while they who sleep the everlasting 
sleep cannot hear our voices and those among 
their relatives who listen to these words will 
not be consoled by them, it is to arouse our 
own spirits and mind that we memorialize 
their sacrifices on this day and pledge a new 
and everlasting allegiance to our two great 
and friendly nations, who, thank God, have 
never found necessity to arm or fortify the 
boundaries between them, because they are 
_ truly kindred spirits who think alike, love 
alike, dream alike, and fight alike. It is 
not probable that I would ever again have 
occasion to address a gathering such as this, 
and therefore you will forgive a personal 
reference of one who had two sons in World 
War II and who himself served in World 
War I. I must say that I feel a deep and 
abiding kinship with all of you—for in that 
mysterious way in which the Lord works to 
perform his miracles, who can say but that 
my sons stood with your sons in the red mists 
of battle, or but that I knew you in the long 
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ago. So permit me then to say that I come 
to you with love and esteem, with affection, 
with a devotion to you and the things you 
stand for, because in this crowded world 
filled with greed and jealousy and envy, it is 
heartwarming to come to a land where souls 
think like your souls, where minds share the 
same beliefs, and where we worship the same 
true God. : 

In the 12th chapter of Exodus, verse 14, we 


read, “This day shall be unto you a me- 


morial.” This is but one of many references 
in the Bible concerning memorials. In this 
instance the people desired to set aside a day 
to remember their deliverance from the de- 
stroying angel. In Esther 9: 27 and 28, we 
have another account of the founding of 
the Jewish National Memorial Day. It was 
a day when God decided the lot in favor of 
the Jewish nation. We are told what great 
care was taken that their national deliver- 
ance might be kept in remembrance. It was 
a day when they recognized the hand of God 
in their deliverance, and it has been faith- 
fully kept throughout all their generations 
from that day until this. : 

But let us not forget that we have a double 
reason for observing memorial occasions such 
as this. The Jews had a bloodless victory; 
but ours was purchased at the price of pre- 
cious lives, even those of some of your own 
sons and husbands and fathers. So, on this 
occasion we reverently pay tribute to those 
who have passed into the great beyond and 
honor to those veterans who have been 
spared to be a part of our two great countries 
today. 

On this day, in this hour, both nations 
again face a crisis in more than one area. 
In Cuba, in Berlin, and the Far East, and 
even in Alabama. Ours has ever been a Na- 
tion that struggled for what it felt was right 
in the sight of God and man. We thank 
God that we stand today in unshackled man- 
hood under our native skies, to render fitting 
tribute to the dead, and homeage to those 
who still carry on as earnest citizens in a 
troubled world. 

History tells us that the ancient Romans 
used to place the statutes and busts of their 
distinguished ancestors in the vestibules of 
their houses that they and their children 
might be reminded of and led to imitate their 
noble deeds. There is no doubt that the in- 
fluence of this practice was most happy upon 
the living, awakening high and noble aspira- 
tions. The young grew up to revere the 
worthy ancestors whose statutes they daily 
saw, and to emulate the qualities which gave 
to their ancestors such lasting fame. In 
these days we have no busts of honored an- 
cestors in the porches of our dwellinsg; but 
we have something more impressive in oc- 
casions such as this, when noble characters 
are extolled and heroic deeds are recounted 
in the hearts and minds of those assembled 
for this solemn day; and the results are just 
as happy, and more so, than were those flow- 
ing from that honored Roman custom. 

- History is also written in our cemeteries 
throughout our two great countries and on 


foreign soil where our patriots have died in 


battle and were buried there. Not all at one 
time, but as the days pass, another and then 
another soldier joins the immortal ranks, and 
his resting place is marked. And on this oc- 
casion we hold in reverent memory not only 
those who passed while in or after service in 
other wars, but we are vividly aware of those 
of our own generation who also made the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Down in the States I remember a little 


‘piece of poetry written by a young member 


of the U.S. Navy who gave up his life on a 
small Pacific island called Kwajalein, but 
who before he died wrote inspiring lines and 
left them behind as a challenge to you and 
me. Not knowing that fate decreed his last 
resting place to be far away from home, he 
dreamed of a return to loved ones and said: 
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“When we come home again 
Forget the band. 
Just have the things we fought for 
Well in hand. 


Stand guard, unceasing 
On every passing trend 
To see if it be enemy 
Or friend. 


Yes, when we come home again 
Porget the band. 

Just keep those things we died for 
Understand?” 


So, my friend, let us resolve in these sacred 
moments of our memorial to the war dead of 
two great Christian nations, that we will 
keep the things they died for and that we 
will always understand. 

For in those far away places, with the 
strange sounding names our brave sons of 
World War II indeed gave their all in the 
crucial hour. 

Man of Canada and of the United States . 
alike answered the call. We went forth with 
vision clear and mind alert. We fought for 
our convictions, we did not flinch nor stir 
one inch from honor’s narrow way. While 
we honor ourselves and our heroic dead, let 
us do all that men may do to hasten the com- 
ing of that great day when peace and good 
will once more shall prevail over all the land 
and over the terrible tense world to its ut- 
termost end. Nothing can perish. How then 
shall actions crystallized out of the souls 
and prayers and tears of millions pass utterly 
away. The gathering hand of time puts in 
the sickle and the comrades of the dead— 
like them—will rest one day in the silent 
furrows of life. Let us so act, that when 
one by one the living soldier shall join 
the ranks of the dead, he shall carry with 
him the remembrance of the grand army of 
martyrs who are still marching onward be- 
‘yond the stars. 

And when we go to the hospitals and see 
the toll that suffering and strain and illness 
has taken of the hospitalized veterans, how 
can we fail to reach out to them and out 
to their families and show them that we 
really care. 

Our memorial services should teach us 
Christian patriotism. I am alarmed, and I 
know you must be, too, over the lack of 
patriotism we see demonstrated in our two 
great countries today. It bothers me to hear 
about the disrespect shown our flags by . 
seemingly unpatriotic individuals and 
groups. We need a patriotism which is op- 
posed to selffishness, and self-seeking, which 
reproves all anarchy and disorder, which 
denounces every attempt to plunder the 
treasury by turning public office into a way 
of serving only private ends. These things 
and others like them do not grow in the 
same soil with patriotism. Never should we 
forget that Christ, too, was a patriot. And 
a religion without patriotism is not inspired 
by Christ. Christ loved his nation. He 
came first for his own people, preached first 
to his own people, and wept when they 
would not attend the things that would make 
for their peace. 

Again, our memorial services teach us the 
value of peace. It shows that war at best 
is a necessary evil, to be justified only by a 
righteous cause. It shows the cost of war. 
What our wars have cost us in dollars and 
cents some day may be wiped out and for- 
gotten, but that which they cost us in hun- 
dreds of thousands of precious lives will 
never be forgotten. At a great price we ob- 
tained this freedom. It was the price of blood . 
of a nation’s heroes whose memories we 
honor. Our nations will not soon forget the 
value of peace purchased at such a cost. 

One more strong truth ought this occa- 
sion to bring us—self-sacrifice. In Scotland 
there is a battlefield on which the natives 
and their Saxon foes met in terrible en- 
counter. No monument marks the spot, but 
@ singular little blue flower grows there and 
there alone, They call it the flower of Col- 
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loden because it sprang from the soil in 
which the bodies of patriots were buried. 
The seeds were there, of course, but needed 


the baptism of blood to make them grow, 


and now every blue flower on Colloden Field, 
as it bends its head to the summer breeze, 
is a tender memorial of the brave spirits 
who dyed that soil with their hearts’ blood. 

The choicest flowers of human civilization 
are always Colloden flowers. They spring 
alone from soil that has been watered by 
sacrifice. Freedom is one such flower. Re- 
ligious liberty is another. Christianity is 
another. It sprang from the blood-dewed 


ground at the foot of a cross. Then do not 


expect to do a man’s full duty in the mere 
payment of taxes and in the correctness of 
a well-ordered life. He who is not willing to 
open his veins to help sanctify his country, 
is not worthy of his inheritance. No man 
has begun to be a real citizen of these Re- 
publics until his citizenship has cost him 
something. The measure of life is not its 
span, but the use made of it. 

To these patriots’ families and to those 
of us who were their friends and neighbors, 
we realize how futile are mere words to 
express Our deep and abiding sympathy. 
May you feel that they are at rest—in end- 
less peace. Generation after generation, all 
the shadowy peoples of the past have lived 
as we live—perplexed and mystified by 
death; have gone into the great beyond with 
hearts filled with wistful longing—as all 
must go. 

Is there anything beyond the darkness 
into which generation follows generation and 
race follows race? Surely there is an after- 
life for all who have been loyal and true; 
a life to which light and peace shall come, 
where the burden shall be lifted and the 
heartaches shall cease; the hope and ful- 
fillment that escapes us here shall be ca 
to us to be ours forever. 

And so the blessings of the past encourage 
us to hope also for the future. We believe 
that He who molds the destiny of nations 
is with us. “God reigns; let the people re- 
joice.” Our trust is in God and we cannot 
but believe that the same divine hand which 
has guided us through all the perils of the 
past will still hold the helm of the ship and 
guide us safely through every coming storm. 

Across the length and breadth of Canada 
and of the United States there have been 
erected many towering monuments of granite 
and stone enumerating the names of those 
whose sacrifices we honor here today. Some- 
times I think when I recall to my mind a 
poem of the long ago—no one need ever 
engrave these names upon a marble shaft 
anywhere under the blue canopy of heaven 
for there is a Greater One who knows them 
all. 


“We only know they fought and died. 
And o’er their graves the wind has sighed, 
For many a long, slow-footed year, 
And winter snows have drifted here. 
Yet, in the dawning warmth of spring, 
The joyous birds come here to sing. 
We only know that rest is sweet, 
To tired hearts and toiling feet. 
That they who sleep beneath the sod, 
Give all they had to give to God. 
And, in the radiance of His throne, 
Their names are known—Their names are 


John Sousa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, 


I am 


very happy that the members of the 
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years tocome. I ask unanimous consent, 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
voted unanimously to report the Kearns- 
Matthews bill to provide for the preser- 
vation and restoration of the home of the 
famous composer, John Philip Sousa, at 
318 Independence Avenue SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The bill authorizes the placing of 
statues to John Philip Sousa and Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, scientist author of the 
original Pure Food and Drug Act, in 
— re Hall in the U.S. Capito] Build- 


The District of Columbia is often de- 
fined as a State in congressional enact- 
ments, yet it has never been favored with 
statues of any of its famous citizens in 
Statuary Hall. 

Yet the Nation’s Capital is overrun 
with more than 200 statues of famous 
citizens, distinguished soldiers, Presi- 
dents of the United States—all from 
other States of this Union. 

My dear colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis] offered the 
motion to report the Kearns-Matthews 


bill to the floor, after holding the very 


successful hearings on the legislation on 
July 13 which were attended by more 
than 400 interested citizens and cultural 
leaders. 

Support for the Kearns-Matthews bill 
came from citizens throughout the Na- 
tion stirred by the loyalty, patriotism, 
and love of country expressed in Sousa’s 
great music. 

The Kearns-Matthews bill would 
establish a Presidentially appointed 
board to raise the needed funds on a 
national basis. 

The board would be authorized to ac- 
cept donations of funds, services, and 
property, and to conduct a nationwide 
fundraising campaign. 

In addition to the Presidential ap- 
pointments the board would include the 
conductors of the U.S. Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force Bands. All 
of these bands were conducted by John 
Philip Sousa. 


Honorable Hughes Spalding Honored on 
75th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 


week one of Georgia’s most beloved and 
distinguished citizens—Hon. Hughes 


Spalding, of Atlanta—observed his 75th 


birthday. -Throughout his long and use- 
ful life, Mr. Spalding has given unself- 
ishly of his time and talents to the civic, 
religious, humanitarian and financial 
programs of our State. His dedication 
to and achievements for the public good 
have earned him the respect, admiration 
and gratitude of all Georgians. I am 
pleased to join with his many friends 
and admirers in extending heartiest 
greetings to him upon his birthday and 
in expressing the sincere hope that Geor- 
gia and the Nation will have the benefit 
of his services and counsel for many more 


August 14 


Mr. President, to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the article and 
editorial about Mr. Spalding which ap- 
peared in the August 11 issue of the At- 
lanta, Ga., Constitution. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows. 


ONE HUNDRED HONOR HUGHES SPALDING AT 
75TH BIRTHDAY DINNER PARTY 


About 100 close friends and business asso- 
ciates honored Attorney Hughes Spalding on 
his 75th birthday Thursday at a dinner party 
at the Capital City Club. 

Spalding has had a distinguished career 
in civic, educational, and religious affairs. 
He served twice as chairman of the Univer- 
sity System Board of Regents, and served 13 
years as chairman of the Grady Hospital 
Authority. 

He was active in efforts which brought 
about construction of the new 21-story Grady 
Hospital building. He was twice appointed 
by Popes as privy chamberlain of the Sword 
and Cape. 


SPALDING CARRIES His HONOR LIKE HIS YEARS 


Hughes Spalding is one of those shapers 
and movers who preside at the summit of 
Atlanta’s planning and direction. He was 
honored by his friends at'a 75th birthday 
dinner last night. And he deserves honor. 

Twice chairman of the University System 
Board of Regents, twice appointed by Popes 
as privy chamberlain of the Sword and Cape, 
and for 13 years chairman of the hospital 
authority that built his biggest monument— 
the 2l-story Grady Hospital—he has given 
more than monetary service to schools, 
church, mercy, and community growth. He 
has given much of his life to these things. 

And he carries his 75 years as he carries 
his honors—with grace. 


Jobs Go Begging in Our Dynamic Econo- 
my: Newspapers Scratch for Recruits— 
II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at an earlier point in the Recorp I 
inserted the first of two articles from the 
Christian Science Monitor pointing out 
that the newspaper field is one in which 
there are jobs that are going begging, 
jobs that need men to fill them, in 
our dynamic economy. This second arti- 


cle appeared in the August 9 issue of the 


Monitor and I should like to place it in 
the Recorp at this point to go with the 
article previously inserted on this same 
subject: 
Wuy Graps Press Jos 
(Last of two articles) 
(By Theodore Peterson) 

Why have young persons been forsaking 
journalism? 

One reason is money. Remarked one 1953 
journalism graduate: “I wanted to go into 
journalism. The editors wouldn’t let me. 
They offered me $65 a week. I could get $100 
in public relations, and I could hold my head 
a little higher with $100 in my pocket.” 

Actually, newspaper salaries have been 
steadily rising in recent years. Last summer 
73 percent of a cross section of United States 
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newspapers said they had raised beginning 
salaries within the past 2 years, and their 
increases averaged 14 percent. 

Yet newspaper salaries had so far to climb 
that they still cannot compete with those 
in allied fields. Pay in journalism remains 
at the bottom of the field competing for 
liberal arts graduates. 

SENSE OF FRUSTRATION 


Perhaps more important than money is an 
apparent disenchantment with journalism. 
Once young persons entered journalism 
with a sense of mission, as others entered 
social work. They knew the pay was low, 
but they felt the cause was noble. But now 
many young people realize that the average 
newsman cannot remake the world. Usually, 
they find, he is an anonymous craftsman 
helping to turn out a mass-produced prod- 
uct. 

Some who still bring dedication to jour- 
nalism lose it after a few years. Feeling 
stifled and unappreciated, they leave for 
more lucrative fields. Said one: “No one 
seemed to care whether I stayed or left, 
whether I worked hard or didn’t.” Said an- 
other: “The editors have no imagination. 
They discourage creativity. They accept the 
routine and fail to demand the superlative. 
What kind of a challenge is that?” 


NEW CONCEPTS 


Schools of journalism can perhaps share 
the blame for that disenchantment. Pre- 
occupied with technique and trivia, many 
of them in the past and some even today 
have failed to challenge the intellect of the 
superior student. 

Fortunately, that was truer in the past 
than today. Since roughly the end of World 
War II, schools of journalism have been 
going through a quiet revolution in their 
curriculums, their staffs, and their objec- 
tives. 


They have changed from trade schools for — 


newspaper reporters into professional 
schools serving magazines, broadcasting, ad- 
vertising, and, perhaps debatably, public 
relations as well.. They have become less 
intent on teaching students the tricks of the 
trade than on giving them a genuinely lib- 
eral education which puts the various mass 


media into their proper social, economic, 


historical, and philosophical contexts. 

They have made scholarly competence at 
least as important as practical experience 
in hiring new staff members. They have 
become research centers and have turned to 
other academic specialties—economics, so- 
ciology and psychology, for instance—for 
help in solving communications problems. 
They have become centers of graduate study. 
And increasingly they are becoming centers 
of informed criticism of the mass media. 

Thus, the change is by no means complete. 
Most schools have scarcely begun to make 
the change. Some are unlikely to. But 
enough have to show the drift of ee sca 
education. 

INTELLECTUAL EFFORT 

For some, the change has been so great 
that school of journalism is an obsolescent 
term. Some have traded the word “journal- 
ism” in their titles for “communications.” 

The change is more than just semantic. 
Early schools were largely training grounds 
for newspaper work, their courses heavily 
practical. By World War II, journalism edu- 
cators had begun to halt the proliferation of 
practical courses and to trim off existing 
ones. They had pretty much agreed that 
they should teach courses with intellectual 
substance. 

They also had begun to look beyond their 
- newspapers to increase offerings in broad- 
casting, trade and technical journalism, mag- 
azine work, advertising, and public relations. 

Since the war, the change has been not 
only in the media studied but also in the ap- 
-proach to the courses. To learn the role of 


‘State, Stanford, Wisconsin, 
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the mass media in society, students now 
study critically the history and philosophy 
of press freedom, the economic structure of 
communications systems, press systems in 
other lands, the whole realm of popular cul- 
ture. They learn communication theory, get 
a@ good grasp of research techniques. (Al- 
though describing the changes thus briefly 
is a little like describing “Hamlet” as a ghost 
story; the fact is that journalism schools 
have intellectualized their offerings.) 

They have continued to draw on the lib- 
eral arts colleges for the bulk of their stu- 
dents’ work. Typically, the student takes 
only about a fourth of his work in journal- 
ism, the rest in liberal arts departments. 


WELL-TRAINED STAFFS 


Journalism faculties, too, have changed. 
Once the schools chose teachers more for 
practical experience than for intellectual 
brilliance. Just before the war 5 percent of 
the journalism teachers in accredited schools 
and 10 percent in nonaccredited had no col- 
lege degree. Only 35 had the doctorate. To- 
day the college of journalism and communi- 
cations at Illinois alone has more than half 
that many. 

The faculty attitude also has changed. 
Most journalism faculties today are in- 
terested not just in newspapers but in all 
of the media. They see them not just as vo- 
cational outlets for their students but also 
as institutions of far-reaching social conse- 
quence. They try to understand how they 
operate, why they operate as they do, how 
they affect society. Teachers are less defen- 
sive, more objectively critical of the media 
than prewar teachers, and they have a 
stronger interest in research. 

Before World War II, journalism schools 
did little research. What little they did was 
highly practical and evanescent. Research 
went by default to sociologists, political sci- 
entists, and others who become interested 
ix some problem involving the press, studied 
it, then passed on to something else. Few 
had a long-term dedication to communica- 
tions research. 

RESEARCH SOARS 

Today many journalism schools have for- 
mal research programs. Among the best- 
known are those at Minnesota, Michigan 
and Illinois. 
This spring Stanford announced that it had 
received more than $250,000 in new grants 
for three major projects. Last year Wiscon- 
sin reported more than 30 research projects 
underway. 

As research has grown, so has graduate in- 
struction. Before World War II, only a hand- 


ful of schools offered the master’s degree . 


and only one the doctorate. Today the 
great majority of accredited schools have 
master’s programs. Nine schools offer the 
doctorate in communications or journalism. 
Graduate enrollments have risen as un- 
dergraduate enrollments have slipped. Last 
fall, when undergraduate enrollments again 
dropped, the number of graduate students 
rose by 101 to 1,041. The shift has been most 
dramatic in the few schools emphasizing 
graduate instruction. About one in four 
journalism students at Illinois was doing 
graduate work last year. Eleven years ago 
that figure was 1in 19. In the same period, 
the ratio has change from 1 in 8 to lin 3 at 
Minnesota, from 1 in 4 to 1 in 2 at Stanford, 
from 1 in 10 to 1 in 3 at Wisconsin. 
Schools of journalism have been as back- 
ward in publicizing those changes as the 
mass media have been in acquainting young 
persons with their career opportunities. 
That is unfortunate. For the democratic 
form of government, in theory and in fact, 
puts strong reliance on the press system. 
Journalism is an increasingly important and 
responsible calling, and it deserves the 
brightest young minds that the Nation can 


supply. 
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Western in El Paso, Tex. | : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Saturday it was my privilege to at- 
tend and participate in the. ground- 
breaking ceremony for a new stadium 
being constructed on the campus of Tex- 
as Western College of the University of 
Texas, at El Paso, Tex. This stadium to 
seat tens of thousands and tens of 
thousands, is unique in that it is being 
constructed with the proceeds of bonds 
voted upon themselves by the people of 
El Paso County, for a stadium to be 
constructed upon a portion of the cam- 
pus of Texas Western College, for use 
of the college, a Texas State-supported 
institute of higher learning. - 

The site of the stadium will be less 
than 1 mile from the Rio Grande River, 
and overlooking the city of Jaurez, Mex- 
ico. It is approximately 1 mile from the 
point of intersection of the three States 
of New Mexico, Texas, and Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

I have been requested to have printed 
in the Recorp my remarks at the 
ground-breaking ceremony. 

Participating in the ground-breaking 
ceremony were El Paso County Judge 
Woodrow Bean; the Honorable Ralph 
Seitsinger, mayor of El Paso; Dr. Joseph 
M. Ray, president of Texas Western Col- 
lege; and the Honorable Thornton Har- 
die, chairman of the University of Tex- 
as’ Board of Regents, and other persons 
and officials. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks at the ground-breaking ceremony 
for the new stadium in El] Paso, Tex., 
last Saturday, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. é 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(The text of a speech by US. Senator 
RatPpH W. YarRsoroucH, of Texas, at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies at the new sta- 
dium on the Texas Western College campus, 
Saturday, August 12, 1961.) 

Mr. Chairman, Judge Bean, Mayor Seit- 
singer, President Ray, fellow Texans, fellow 
Americans, we officially break ground for this 
Sunbowl Stadium in this heartland area of 
the great Southwest, but this is a symbolic 
breaking only. The real ground breaking was 
by all the qualified voters of El Paso County, 
the day they voluntarily voted a tax on them- 
selves to build this great stadium on the 
campus of Texas Western College, of the 
University of Texas, a State of Texas sup- 
ported institution of higher learning. 

This is an example of democracy in action 
in the finest American and Western tradi- 
tion. Here is cooperation in a friendly, har- 
monious spirit between all levels of govern- 
ment, El Paso County in planning to build 
and paying for the stadium, the State of 
Texas in building this great university on 
whose campus this fine stadium is to be 
built, and the US. Government in using 
this university college as a place for training 
one of the first Peace Corps units to be pre- 
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pared for dedicated service beyond the seas, 
this unit of Tanganyika in east Africa. 

So, from the bountiful hearts of the peo- 
ple of El Paso County and city, to the spirit 
of emergence into the scientific age that is 
gripping the tribes and people of the high- 
lands of east Africa, this structure will have 
its influence for good in the growing recog- 
nition of the people of the world that what 
affects one country or area or region, affects 
all. | 
No country, region, or people can live in a 
compartmented isolation, separate and apart 
from all the rest of the world. This uni- 
versity and this stadium are being built for 
service, not merely to El Paso and Texas, but, 
on broader fields, for service to all the Amer- 
icas and to mankind. 

It is a high honor and a great privilege to 
me to be invited to participate in this 
ground breaking. El Paso has been, for me, 
a place of beginning. Thirty-four years ago 
this fall, I came to El Paso to begin my first 
practice of the law, and 33 years ago, I 
brought Mrs. Yarborough out here as a bride. 
I am thankful that she could make this visit 
- with me again today. 

"Thirty-four years ago this fall, I was a 
spectator for the College of Mines, prede- 
cessor of Texas Western, in the football games 
it was playing then in the El Paso High 
School stadium. For four football seasons, 
I was a resident of El Paso and a follower 
from the grandstands of the Mines football 
teams. So I have a special personal inter- 
est in seeing this stadium built, because, 
among other uses, Texas Western’s football 
teams will represent this school here, and 
Sun Bowl National postseason classics will 
be held each January 1. 

This stadium idea, like so many other 


things held dear by Western civilization, 


came to us from ancient. Greece. 

This spot would thrill the heart of an 
ancient Greek architect. This natural 
amphitheater, this natural bowl, set in these 
sharp, rugged, rocky hills, almost as bare of 
vegetation as at creation’s dawn, looking 
out over the Rio Grande, and over the city 
of Juarez, Mexico (itself a city of over 300,- 
000 population) is not unlike spots picked 
thousands of years ago by Greeks for their 
own Olympic stadiums. The millenniums 
have passed; the idea and ideals still live here 
in a land far removed from ancient Attica. 
Why do Greek stadiums crumble now on a 
hundred hillsides in the Greek Mediter- 
ranean world, while the New World builds 
stadiums with a rush never witnessed in the 
birthland of these great structures? 

The answer is short and simple. After 
the Olympiads had been contested for a 
thousand and two hundred years, they were 
abolished by the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century of the Christian era because 
they had grown corrupt. Winning for 
money had grown more important than 
true sportsmanship; foreign athletes were 
hired to run in the Olympic games because 
local athletes refused to do it any longer 
for love of the game, and widespread 
gambling and profit on the games further 
corrupted them. Profits replaced the Olym- 
pic ideals as the incentive for the games, 
and they died. 

So the ancient Olympics give us a modern 
lesson—to keep our amateur athletics ama- 
teur, to keep our youth strongly competi- 
tive for the love and zest and spirit of the 
game, and to stamp out gambling on all 
athletic contests. We must have sports for 
the spirit of it, and not for profit alone, 
or our stadiums will crumble, too. 

May we keep the spirit of clean sportsman- 
ship all over America. Here in my home 
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May the footprint of a point shaver for 
profit never stain a stadium track or field 
in our great land. 

The physical unfitness of our people can be 
toned up to some degree and measure in the 
stadiums of America. Every person who 
competes in this stadium should be a bet- 
ter person for it, and our Nation will bene- 
fit in the toned-up bodies of those of our 
people who train here. 3 

One of our great needs in America is for 
a physical toning up. When the people of 
El Paso County voted these bonds to fur- 
ther athletic fitness in this fine college, with 
an enrollment of over 4,000 persons, you 
voted money for a national purpose and goal, 
no less than for your county’s development. 

The rigorous training the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are receiving here at Texas Western 


for service in Africa is illustrative of that 


good physical condition which is required 
of America’s youth. 
So in this groundbreaking this morning, 


we watch the beginning of construction of 


an edifice for disciplining, through rigorous 
physical training, the bodies of the youth of 
the land. Such training is more than 
worthwhile; it is imperative for national 
survival. In breaking this ground, let it be 
our fervent prayer that this stadium field 
will always be trod with honor, will always 
inspire the competitive spirit of true sports- 
manship, and will add to the high qualifica- 
tions life’s Journey demands of all who at- 
tain their full potential for themselves and 
for mankind. 

Now, let us have the shovel; I see it is 


golden as a miner’s shovel at Texas Western 


should be. 


Outstanding Labor Productivity in 
Williamsport, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
extremely proud to call to my colleagues’ 
attention an advertisement which will 
appear in the Friday, August 18, edition, 
of the Wall Street Journal and the Au- 
gust issue of Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. This ad is actually a testimo- 
nial letter written on behalf of the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., manufacturers of power pip- 
ing, an industry that moved into the 
Williamsport, Pa., Industrial Park about 
a@ year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, as many of my colleagues 
may know, the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. has for some time engaged in 
an ambitious and farsighted program 
designed to attract new industry to the 
heart of the market location, central 
Pennsylvania. A featured portion of this 
program has been the sponsorship of a 
series of advertisements proclaiming the 
advantages of industry locating in the 
central and eastern portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. The testimonial of Kellogg’s gen- 
eral manager, Mr. John M. McAneny, 
printed as one of the series, is an elo- 
quent statement of satisfaction with peo- 
ple, their productive abilities and Kel- 
logge’s new location—as well as.a stirring 
tribute to the initiative of the people of 
Williamsport in their program of attract- 
ing new industry. The people of north- 
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central Pennsylvania are pleased and 
proud in the knowledge that their tal- 
ents have been so recognized and sig- 
nally honored: 
THE M. W. KELLOGG Co., 
POWER PIPING DIVISION. 

Following are the principal reasons why 
the M. W. Kellogg Co. selected Williamsport 
as the site for their power piping headquar- 
ters and manufacturing facilities. 

1. Our principal product is the manufac- 
ture of intricate piping systems for modern 
powerplants. This work demands the most 
careful manufacture and the highest degree 
of craftsmanship on the part of our work- 
men. We have found in Williamsport a res- 
ervoir of skilled workmen who have met the 
extremely high standards required for this 
type of work. Many of these men have im- 
proved their natural skills by taking courses 
at the Williamsport Technical Institute, 
which has a history of turning out gradu- 
ates skilled in all the arts and crafts required 
by all types of central Pennsylvania indus- 
try. 

In addition to possessing the skills re- 
quired for our exacting work, the type of 
workmen living in the Williamsport area re- 
flects the age-old tradition of American labor, 
who still believe in giving an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. Asaresult of 
this philosophy, which has been bred in the 


bones of central Pennsylvania residents for 


generations, we anticipated labor productiv- 
ity in excess of that we enjoyed in other areas 
of the country; and after 6 months of opera- 
tion, Iam happy to inform you that our con- 
fidence was not misplaced. Labor produc- 
tivity in Williamsport has been outstanding, 
not just from one or two individuals, but 
from the entire production group. 

2. Since it was our intention not only to 
build a manufacturing plant but also to 
establish our division headquarters in the 
same city, it was necessary that we locate in 
an area which would be acceptable to our 
salaried supervisory and technical personnel. 
Since many of these employees were trans- 
ferred from cities in the metropolitan area, 
we sought a location which would combine 
most of the advantages of big city living 
with the economy and social contacts nor- 
mally associated with small towns. In Wil- 


-Hamsport, we found the happy medium—the 


city with a trading population of 75,000 is 
sufficiently large to support fine hospitals, 
good schools, several colleges within a 25- 
mile radius, excellent fire and police protec- 
tion, fine residential sections and a populace 
with a fierce degree of civic pride. 

3. We decided tolocate our plant and 
headquarters offices in a city where we would 
represent a sufficiently large segment of the 
industrial economy as to be important to the 
community and, at the same time, not so 
large that the fortunes of the city depended 
upon our commercial success. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. McCANENYy, 
General Manager. 


Need for Nursing Homes—Private 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, health 


care legislation for the aging places al- 
most as much emphasis on the avail- 
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ability of nursing home care as it does 
upon hospitalization. In the health 
care for our older citizens bill which I 
and my Republican colleagues have 
sponsored and in the administration’s 
proposal, provision for nursing home 
care is a major factor. For the chroni- 
cally ill, especially, the cost of care is 
considerably lower when the nursing 
home is adequate. 

The need for modern nursing homes 
and facilities for the aging therefore is 
becoming more and more urgent. The 
newer projects not only are a far cry 
from many of the former down-at-the- 
heel mansions in deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods, but they also represent an in- 
creasingly promising investment for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a very cogent analysis of the nursing 
home situation and the opportunities it 
offers for private investment, as well as 
Government encouragement. The arti- 
cle entitled “Nursing Homes—A New 
Lending Opportunity,” is by Robert J. 
Teran, and appears in the monthly mag- 
azine “The Mortgage Banker,” for July 
1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

NvuRSING Homes: A New LENDING 


OPPORTUNITY 


No longer the lost sheep of mortgage 
financing, the nursing home at last is com- 
ing into its own, and in a great big way. In 
fact, a nationwide boom in the development 
of new nursing homes is in the making. — 

The new nursing homes of today are being 
built specifically for the care of the sick and 
the elderly, at costs ranging anywhere from 
an average of $5,000 a bed on up as high as 
$7,000. Also, there is a pronounced trend 
away from the crowded, deteriorating neigh- 
borhoods of the central city and to the grow- 
ing higher income suburbs. In the Chicago 
suburban area, for example, according to 
figures released by the Illinois state regional 
health office, in one 6-month period alone 
licenses had been issued for the building of 
6 new nursing homes and construction plans 
were approved for at least another 10 such 
projects. 

From a mortgage point of view, a nursing 
home should be the type of investment in 
which the financial market would be in- 
terested. It is, after all, the type of enter- 
prise from which, with intelligent business 
practices, an excellent return can be made. 

It is, indeed, as one mortgage lender sums 
it up, “a first rate deal. The physical se- 
curity when a lender makes a loan on a 
nursing home is terrific. It is not,” he points 
out, “just a brick and mortar thing. It is 
a@ very serious enterprise, dealing with hu- 
man life—not just a commodity.” 

Today, some 500,000 of this country’s older 
citizens live in nursing homes. As America’s 
older population continues to increase, and 
some experts estimate that by 1980 the num- 
ber of Americans 65 years of age and older 
could well climb upwards of 11 percent 
of the total population, it is only logical 
to expect a corresponding increase in the 
chronically ill. Already, caring for the 
chronically ill presents a sizable challenge— 
a recent National Health Survey has found 
that one of every seven Americans has 
chronic or permanent health impairment. 
This challenge will grow, and along with it 
the need for better nursing home facilities. 

But, however great future needs might 
prove, the need—right now—1is already press- 
ingly urgent. It is, as the American Medical 
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without first receiving from the responsible 


Association phrases it, “the most urgent 
health care need before the Nation today.” 
And only a “strong program” of nursing 
home construction can alleviate the pressure. 
Nationwide, according to FHA Special As- 
sistant for Nursing Homes Mrs. Helen Holt, 
there is an immediate need for a minimum 
of at least 264,000 additional nursing home 
beds. And this is a conservative estimate. 

Figures published as of a year ago showed 
some 245,831 skilled nursing home beds in 
the United States. The total estimated 
capacity of all current-day in-patient facili- 
ties, other than for general hospitals, stands 
at 450,000 beds. This figure, of course, in- 
cludes both proprietary or commercially 
owned enterprises and those under public 
or nonprofit ownership. 

In any discussion, however, of these fig- 
ures, it must be kept in mind that there is 
considerable variation in counting since the 
term “nursing home” varies in its meaning, 
depending both upon popular usage and 
State law. In some States, for example, the 
term encompasses facilities which provide 
boarding home care only. In other States a 
“nursing home” may denote anything from 
a children’s convalescent home to the county 
poorhouse; it may encompass any institution 
from those providing every general hospital 
service, except surgery, to those offering only 
the simplest of supportive scevics to rela- 
tively well older persons. 

In essence, though varying widely in ac- 
commodations and in services rendered, nurs- 
ing homes generally are facilities where 
chronically ill oldsters receive supervised 
nursing care, in contrast to the shelter or 
boarding home variety where patients receive 
no nursing care. Of course, in the field of 
proprietary operations, a nursing home and 
a home for the aged is each a different thing. 
A proprietary nursing home, basically, is 
what its name implies—a home for the ill 
or chronically ill, not a home for the aging. 

Despite these many variations in defini- 
tion, the painful fact must be faced—these 
facilities, by whatever name they might be 
called;: are far too few in number. They 
fall far short of the need; the supply does 
not meet the demand. 

A growing need for a long time, it is one 
of which everyone has been aware—this need 
for expanded nursing home facilities. The 
means of providing them, however, has been 
slow in coming. Congress, recognizing the 
deficiency, lent its assistance by adding—in 
the Housing Act of 1959—Section 232 to the 
National Housing Act. This is the section 
which authorizes the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure mortgages on quali- 
fied proprietary nursing homes. 

Newest of the FHA programs, the Nursing 
Home Program is aimed at providing nursing 
homes which are economically sound and 
structurally adequate for the safety and 
proper care of occupants. As spelled-out in 
the law, the purpose of Section 232 is “to 
assist the provision of urgently needed nurs- 
ing homes for the care and treatment of con- 
valescents and other persons who are not 


acutely ill and do not need hospital care, 


but who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services.” 

Except, of course, for modifications neces- 
sitated by the nature of nursing home mort- 
gage insurance transactions, the program’s 
operating procedures and related adminis- 
trative regulations are similar to the FHA 
207 program which covers mortgage insur- 
ance on multi-family rental housing proj- 
ects. 

A nursing home, on which FHA is to pro- 
vide mortgage insurance, must be licensed 
or regulated by the State in which it is 
located. The skilled nursing care and all 
other related medical services must be pre- 
scribed by or performed under the direction 
of persons licensed to provide them. And 
it is specifically provided in the statute, that 
FHA cannot insure a nursing home mortgage 
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State certifying agency a certification that 
an actual need for the home does exist and 
that reasonable minimum standards for 
licensing and operating are in force. 

Within the statutory limits of $12.5 mil- 
lion, the maximum insurable mortgage 
amount is 75 percent of the FHA-estimated 
value of the property. (This means real 
estate value, not income potential.) It can 
cover, of course, either the construction of 
a new home or the rehabilitation of an exist- 
ing structure; and it may include advances 
made during construction. On rehabilita- 
tion projects, the mortgage amount may not 
exceed five times the cost of the new im- 
provements. Maximum mortgage maturity 
is 20 years. 

Originally, these mortgages carried a 5% 
percent interest rate and, therefore, could be 
sold—on the then-existing market—only at 
a substantial discount. This, combined with 
the 25 percent equity requirement, made it 


impossible for the program to get off the 


ground. In June of last year, however, the 
rate was increased to 5% percent, but then — 
in February, at President Kennedy’s direc- — 
tion, it was brought down to the current 5% > 
percent. The FHA mortgage insurance pre- 
mium is one-half of 1 percent. 

Depending on the number of beds and 
other facilities contained in a proposed 
nursing home, the amount of the insured 
mortgage may vary from a low of around 
$200,000 to maybe $1 million or more, with 
an average somewhere in the vicinity of 
$500,000. 

Just now really getting off the ground, the 
section 232 program holds great promise. 
And as a program, after all, which provides 
75 percent financing, it adds a new dimension 
te the business. Traditionally, an anathema 
in lender circles, with few lenders—in pre- 
section 232 days—willing to risk a nursing 
home venture, nursing homes today are 
looked upon as good investment risks. Lend- 
ers, now, are interested. | : 

There are those, of course, who insist the — 
program will never amount to anything until 
the financing maximum is upped to 90 per- 
cent. One sponsor’s agent goes so far as 
to state flatly that “at 75 percent financing, 
the nursing home program has no interest 
for anybody.” By far the greater number 
of people, however, share the opinion that 90 
percent might be better, but even 75 percent 
is better than nothing and maybe, if any- 
thing, it is actually beneficial for the FHA 
insurance limit on this type of property to 
be pegged at the 75 percent maximum. A 90 
percent maximum, they are quick to point 
out, would make it all too easy for the wrong 
type of individuals to get into the business. 
Too many people would be encouraged to try 
their hand at running a nursing home— 
people who couldn’t or wouldn’t make a go 
of it. One disastrous result could be cut- 
throat competition which would serve only 
to lower standards generally. 

As already emphasized, this particular FHA 
program is just getting underway. But 
progress is steady and uphill. According to 
latest available figures, there were—as of 
April 1—36 active projects, for a total of 
2,932 beds and an overall mortgage amount 
of $15,862,160. As of last November only 
23 projects were listed as having active 
status. FHA reports, too, a.total of 86 firm. 
proposals—and four mortgages actually in 
force, for a mortgage amount of $1,164,200. 

In evaluating a project’s chances of suc- 
cess or failure, FHA’s main concern is: is 
it a going business, will it have a reasonable 
chance of success? Assessing, in this way, 
the economic value of a business is some- 
thing new for FHA. No other FHA program 
operates with such a feature. 

FHA does not, incidentally, decide the 
rates which a nursing home’s patients are 


concern in regard to a project’s income or to 


| 
to be charged. This is totally within the | 
discretion of the management. FHA’s only 
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the rates which patients may be charged is 
that they be competitive and within the 
reach of those such accommodations 
as the individual project is equipped to of- 
fer. A project’s income, at least, should be 
sufficient to meet all operating expenses and 
debt service. 

Profit margins of nursing homes vary 
widely, naturally—depending heavily on the 
type of clientele served and the services pro- 
vided. As a rule of thumb, however, the 
upper grade type of nursing home operation 
can be expected to garner an average after- 
tax profit of anywhere from 15 to 25 percent 
of gross income. A project’s occupancy rate, 
Naturally enough, can be a strong determin- 
ing factor. In a recent edition of the Chi- 
cago MBA’s Appraisal Brief, it was reported 
that “the average occupancy of all nursing 
homes in the State of Illinois has been run- 
ning from 8§ percent to 90 percent. The 
break-even point with maximum financing 
is generaly about 65 percent occupancy. It 
takes anywhere from 1 year to 18 months 
for a new establishment to gain full occu- 
pancy.” This, of course, is just one State’s 
experience, but it is reflective of conditions 
generally. 

There is no room for second guessing in 
the planning of a new nursing home. Once 
the building is constructed, there is no going 
back. The die is cast. The entire project 
is only as good as it was originally planned. 
Basic to the planning of any project is its 
size—how many rooms, how many beds? 
And which is best, a small-size project of 
20 or even fewer beds; or the larger, more 
complex type of facility providing, for ex- 
ample, 150 to 200 beds? Or what about a 
1,000-bed institution? 

FHA limitations, for insurance purposes, 
set the minimum number of beds at 20. 
Experienced operators claim that a 50-bed 
operation is preferable, for it offers the like- 
liest chances of success. Generally, it is 
agreed, that for the best possible operation— 
from a profit potential standpoint—it is wise 
to keep the number of beds under 100. In- 
dividual operations do run higher, of course. 
Currently under construction in the Chicago 
area, for instance, is a project which will 
have 144 beds; and under proposal in various 
sections of the country are 200-bed, 400-bed 
and even 600-bed operations. 

One authority in the field—Arthur A. 
Ehrlich, of Arthur Ehrlich Associates, a Chi- 
cago firm which has worked closely with 
many sponsoring groups in the planning and 
development of nursing homes around the 
country—is of the opinion that “a nursing 
home of 50 beds or less can be operated 
successfully, if it is being handled by an 
individual operator or if it is self-sponsored. 
If, however, the sponsoring agent is to con- 
sist of a group of interested parties, with a 
professional administrative staff in charge, 
then,” Ehrlich advises, “it should be a 100- 
bed minimum. 

“For total efficiency, and to maintain a 
warmth of relationships within the overall 
project, 200 beds make a good maximum,” 
he suggests. 

The modern nursing home, it would ap- 
pear, cannot be an economic success if there 
are less than 50 beds. Certain services and 
facilities are basic and the cost per bed, or 
per square foot of area for these facilities, 
becomes prohibitive for developments of a 
smaller than 50-bed capacity. 

Another important point, and a some- 
what controversial one, is the ratio of pri- 
vate rooms to 2-bed and larger rooms. Sur- 
veys show that the higher the cost and the 
better the location, for any one particular 
operation, the larger the percentage of pri- 
vate rooms. In no case, however, should 
this figure exceed 10 percent of the total 
number of beds. 

There are many angles to getting a nurs- 
ing home into operation. First, of course, 
any prospective sponsor must acquaint him- 
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self with the many, many details of what 
is, after all, a very specialized undertaking. 
He gets before taking any formal action, as 
much information as possible. Next, he 
consults with the director of the FHA field 
office serving the locale where his contem- 
plated project is to be located, since the 
program is administered directly by local 
FHA insuring offices. This is a fundamen- 
tal step which must be taken before he 
makes formal application for his insured 


mortgage. 


When the applicant appears and presents 
his proposal, FHA first considers the loca- 
tion of the proposed home. If the location 
is acceptable, FHA then moves on to ana- 
lyzing the structure which is contemplated 
and gives an explanation of the mortgage 
loan and financial requirements to the 
sponsor. 

It is at this preapplication conference 
that the feasibility of the project, and the 
acceptability of the sponsor, is determined. 
At this time, the proposal is outlined in de- 


tail and the sponsor must be in a position 


to discuss, among other points: the need, 
anticipated sources of patient’ referals, 
number of beds, the likelihood of receiving 
State certification, various financial require-. 
ments, services to be provided, type and ex- 
perience of the management and the pro- 
fessional qualifications or skill of the spon- 
sor and his employees. 

Once a commitment is issued, construc- 
tion may proceed. Once FHA insurance is 
granted, the loan is ready for placement. A 
wise move, in the initial proceedings, is for 
the sponsor to work first with preliminary 
drawings. These will be sufficient to secure 
acommitment. Final working drawings can 
then be completed after the commitment 
is secured. ‘Generally speaking, the full 
“mechanics of closing” can be completed 
in about 120 days, from closing date. 

Working capital never should be less than 
a minimum 2 percent of the amount for 
which the commitment is issued. Often, 10 
to 15 percent is a more realistic figure. Ac- 
tually, the amount required is determined 
by the local FHA director on a case basis, 
depending upon the financial responsibility 
of the sponsor. 

For rehabilitation projects, all require- 
ments relating to new construction projects 
are likewise applicable, except that in exist- 
ing work minor deviations from specific re- 
quirements are permissible provided the es- 
sential features and the intent of the stand- 
ards are observed. An existing structure, to 
be rehabilitated, must be adaptable in size, 
shape, and construction to the proposed use 
and, in addition, it must be basically sound 
in sufficient respects to warrant reuse. 
Otherwise, the construction cost of utilizing 
the existing work, not to mention the ac- 
quisition cost of the existing improvements, 
could exceed the cost of constructing a new 
project and thereby defeat a primary pur- 
pose of rehabilitation. 

Any feature of a project which is likely to 
involve excessive maintenance or operating 
costs must be replaced or corrected unless 
the project income will be sufficient to meet 
such expenses without jeopardizing the 
financial success of the project. A cost cer- 
tification, indicating actual costs of all im- 
provements, is required by FHA upon com- 
pletion of the improvements. 

To make its nursing home program work- 


able, both in effecting new construction and > 


in promoting rehabilitation where desirable, 
FHA has kept its regulations, its operating 
procedures, and its minimum property 
standards—for the nursing homes to be cov- 
ered by its mortgage insurance—as un- 
complicated as possible. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the program is still so new, consid- 
erable redtape and delay is sometimes en- 
countered; all of which gives rise, naturally 
enough, to a certain amount of griping and 
lamentation over how slow FHA is in get- 
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ting moving on the program. Comments in 
this vein, however, are not necessarily con- 
sistent with the facts. 

Mortgage brokers, too, look upon this field 


of nursing home investment as a bright new 


prospect. They are anxious for the mortgage 
banker, the fellow who originates and serv- 
ices loans, to get into the picture, for he is 
the one best equipped to “wrap up the pack- 
age.” Once FHA issues its commitment in 
the local mortgagee’s name, “it is a simple 
matter, then,’’ says one eastern broker, “for 
the mortgagee to come to us and we, very 
easily, will place the loan and get the take- 
out from one of our lenders.” 

Numerous examples of successful mortgage 
banker ventures in nursing home construc- 
tion and financing are already a matter of 
record. 

One such case history—Sheridan Pavilion, 
a $1,250,000 project being built in Chicago— 
is the first proprietary skilled nursing home 
in the Midwest area to receive an FHA mort- _ 
gage. The mortgage amount is $836,600. A 
144-bed operation, the 42,000 square feet, 
4-story structure will be air conditioned and 
will provide an impressive variety of patient 
facilities, including occupational and phys- 
ical therapy, social programing, barber, 
beauty, and dental. There is to be, also, a 
chapel in addition to lounges, administra- 
tive offices and various staff facilities. The 
project will be medically supervised, with a 
former executive director of Chicago’s famous 
Michael Reese Hospital being retained as a 
consultant. The originating mortgage firm 
is H. F. Philipsborn & Co. 

Another major effort in this field, and 
likewise in Chicago, is Marine Manor—a new 
construction project being developed by 
Dovenmuehle, Inc. A $919,500 project, it is 
designed to provide a 150-bed. capacity. 

In making the process of building nursing 
homes easier and more attractive for the 
mortgage banker and for the investor, the 
Federal Government’s role—through its spe- 
cial program of nursing home insurance—is, 
however simple, a most effective contributing 
force. Reduction of the risk, through FHA 
insurance, enables an increasingly greater 
volume of funds to be brought out of the 
private sector of the economy. 


he Answer for CRAF—Clifford D. Carrier 
EXTEN SION OF _ REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is gratifying to note that 
Congress has again authorized more air- 
lift for your armed services. Well over a 
year ago my airlift committee brought 
attention to the shortages of airlift and 
recommended immediate action to rem- 
edy the situation. The Congress was 
quick to respond as were President Ken- 


nedy and Secretary McNamara. 


As a result of our joint efforts modern 
cargo and troop carrier planes are now 
coming off the production lines. In ad- 
dition, a new type pure jet cargo air- 
craft is now in advanced stages of de- 
velopment. I am proud to report that 
modernized MATS will soon be able to 
carry our Army units farther and faster 
than ever before. However, there still 
exists one severe deficiency in our na- 
tional military airlift. This deficiency is 
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of uncertainty and risk involved in develop- 


the fact that not one truly modern cargo 
aircraft is currently operating in 
CRAF—the civil reserve air fleet. The 
reason for this situation is that the civil 
carriers and the air frame industry have 
been unable to arrive at a feasible fi- 
nancial plan to procure modern uncom- 
promised cargo aircraft. Fortunately 
for these United States we still have the 
best schools and the most brilliant stu- 
dents in the world. I wish to present to 
the Congress today “An Answer for 
CRAF.” It was written by a recent 
graduate of the great Wharton School 
of Finance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Clifford D. Currier. It ex- 
amines objectively the financial prob- 
lems involved and presents a solution 
which is notable in that it does not re- 
quire Government subsidy. I commend 
the attention not only of the Congress 
but of the Secretary of Defense and par- 
ticularly the civil carriers in the air 
frame industry to this possible solution 
to this problem: 
THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE AIR CARGO INDUSTRY 
(By Clifford D. Currier) 
INTRODUCTION 
Within the last half decade the United 


States has experienced technological develop- 


ments which have revolutionized concepts of 
offensive and defensive war. Of vital im- 
portance to the Nation’s defense is the 
fundamental strength and capability of the 
civil air fleet. Vast technological changes 
have brought about rapid obsolescence of 
assets and have changed approaches in con- 
cepts of productive capacity in both the air- 
frame manufacturing and air carrier indus- 
tries. 

The Special Subcommittee on National 
Military Airlift was to bring these two im- 
portant military and economic problems of 
1960 into meaningful perspective. Under 
the leadership of Mr. L. MENDEL RIvers of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the sub- 
committee made a comprehensive study of 
the entire problem to determine the capabil- 
ities of the civil and military air fleets in 
order to establish the preparedness of this 
aspect of the Nation’s defense. In the spe- 
cial subcommittee report it was revealed that 
under Joint Chiefs of Staff plans for 1959, 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps logistical re- 
quirements in time of war were dependent 
almost entirely on the capabilities of the 
commercial fleet of aircraft... The civil air 
fleet. was found to be grossly inadequate to 
the task of supporting the cargo require- 
ments of the Armed Forces in either general 
or limited war. In addition, testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee indicated that finan- 
cial difficulties experienced by both pro- 
ducers and purchasers of jet passenger equip- 
ment have retarded the development of the 
jet cargo capability. It was reported that 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of all domestic 
cargo is shipped by air. Estimates presented 
to the subcommittee indicated that a figure 
of 1 percent domestic cargo shipped by air 
transport would increase the cargo moved by 
the civil fleet 36 times.” 

Further study into the problems of rais- 
ing capital now being experienced by the 
air carrier industry, and into the potential- 
ities of the newest developments in air cargo 
equipment, indicates the necessity for a new 
Government-air carrier industry relationship, 
in order that development of jet air freight 
may become a reality. It is the purpose of 
this paper to propose a plan which would 
encourage private enterprise to assume the 
financial task of developing the air cargo in- 
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dustry. It will provide a basis for overcom- 
ing inadequacies of the civil fleet from the 
standpoint of the national defense, and at 
the same time encourage development of re- 
lated aircraft industries by alleviating many 
of their financial problems. The plan is in- 
tended to be the basis whereby the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the least cost and involve- 
ment of public funds, could establish the 
necessary impetus that not only would allow 
but could impel this segment of the free 
enterprise system to sustain its own devel- 
opment. 
CHAPTER I—BACKGROUND | 

In the U.S. House of Representatives, April 
22, 1960, marked the conclusion of hearings 
conducted by the Rivers Special Subcommit- 
tee on National Military Airlift which was 
established under directive of the Armed 
Services Committee to study US. airlift pre- 
paredness. For nearly 2 months milita 
leaders, Government Officials, and business 
executives had given their views on the na- 
tional airlift capability. The subcommittee 
was especially concerned with the cargo ca- 
pabilities of the Nation’s civilian air fleet for 
purposes of national defense. Testimony re- 
vealed a deficit in our cargo airlift capacity 
over our potential military needs. Reasons 
for such a deficit was the subject of varied 
opinion as interested parties presented their 
views. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was repre- 
sented by its Chairman, Mr. Gurney. The 
Board’s position on the question of air cargo 
development was that the civil deficit was 
the result, in part, of a lack of incentives 
designed to give impetus to the purchase of 
modern economical all-cargo airlift. Mr. 
Gurney, speaking for the CAB, stated, “We 
want to find a means of expanding both the 
quality and quantity of the civil air fleet.” * 
It was proposed that one method of bring- 
ing this about would be to increase the pro- 
portion of military cargo carried on civilian 
airlift. 

Quoting the CAB Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee Report dated September 1959, the 
chairman testified that priority cargo de- 


‘mands in wartime would considerably exceed 


the amount of lift capacity available. To 
quote Mr. Gurney, who had previously 
placed the CAB on record for considering 
the development of the air cargo industry 
necessary for the national defense, “wholly 
apart from our need for a strong civil re- 
serve air fleet to supplement the military 
fleet, the board’s concern in time of peace 
is because of the fact we are convinced that 
there is a tremendous cargo market available 
for carriage provided the capability is there. 
An example of the size of the market, the 
civil air industry carried less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the total cargo that moved in 
domestic common carriage.* 

A Mr. Burwell represented the Independ- 
ent Airlines Association. As president of 
that organization he presented two major 
proposals for development of civilian air 
cargo capabilities. First was the establish- 
ment of a Government corporation whose 
function it would be to “purchase the mod- 
ern aircraft available and sell or lease them 
to commercial operators. Such action would 
in effect transfer the initial risk and expense 
to one of Government undertaking. Sec- 
ondly it was proposed as a possible supple- 
ment to, or alternative for, the first sug- 
gestion that the Congress pass S. 2774, a bill 
originating in the Senate and sponsored by 
Senators MONRONEY and SYMINGTON which 
would make possible a Government guaran- 
tee on loans obtained to purchase modern 
cargo aircraft. The bill also provided for 
more active participation on the part of 


those benefiting by the act in the Civil Re- 


serve Air Fleet program. The Independent 
Airlines Association by their proposals 
joined others in outlining the necessity for 
Government assistance to bridge the period 
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ment of the airfreight business. 

The Department of the Air Force was rep- 
resented, in part, by its Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans and Programs, General Wheless. 
A written statement “The Air Force Policy 
and National Airlift’ was submitted to the 
committee which favored use of military 
funds for procurement of civil airlift to pro- 
mote development of civil capacity. “Such 
growth can be encouraged by increased use 
of civil carriers in lifting military cargo and 
passengers in peacetime, consistent with 
reasonably economic use of NATS” (Military 
Air Transport Service): It was further 
stipulated that such a policy must be sup- 
ported by “suitable agreements and contracts 
backed by necessary legislation.” General 
Wheless emphasized that a policy of appor- 
tioning more military cargo business to the 
civil carriers would be detrimental to the 
defense system unless civil performance was 
guaranteed and readily available to the Sec-. 
retary of Defense under all circumstances. 
The “suitable agreements and contracts” 
were to include provisions making purchase 
of modern cargo aircraft mandatory and 
guaranteeing union and executive personnel 
would not bring about work stoppages which 
would delay military shipments. The Air 
Force statement made it clear that increased 
shipment of military cargo via commercial 


‘airlift should begin as soon as the above 


conditions and requirements become prac- 
ticable. Concerning implementation of a 
program to improve civil airlift the Air 
Force outlined a need for joint governmental 
action in the field of aircraft development. 
“Establish with FAA (Federal Aviation 
Agency) and the civil carriers a program 
oriented toward joint military/civil devel- 
opment of a new cargo aircraft.’’* 

The testimony by representatives of the 
civil airlines, both freight and passenger 
carriers, supported the Civil Aeronautics 
Board position in favor of increasing the 
share of Government and military cargo 
business allocated to the air cargo industry. 


In addition, many branded the current pro- 


curement practices followed by MATS as not 


consistent with furthering development of a 


modern cargo fleet, since the so-c&illed part 
45 contractors by merely leasing aircraft — 
were eligible to bid on military carriage thus 
adding to an already cutthroat competition 
while contributing nothing in aircraft to the 
national defense. 

As a group the airlines represented were 
generally consistent in their approach to 


cargo development. All considered it essen- 


tial to have the Federal Government assist 
them in some financial manner because of 
the uncertainties involved. Great amounts 
of capital necessarily would be committed in 
develpoment of cargo aircraft and in selling 
the service. The airlines position was clear 
that in order for them to be willing to un- 
dertake such risks they would need, indi- 
vidually and collectively, more cooperation 
and assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In order that the Nation might benefit 
from legislative results immediately obtain-— 
able, the Special Subcommittee on National 
Airlift concluded its hearings and submitted 
its report to Congress. Recommendations 
were filed which programed interim moderni- 
zation of MATS and funds for research and 
development of an uncompromised all cargo 
aircraft. It was further recommended that 
congressional appropriations earmarked for 
purchasing airlift services from commercial 
airlines by MATS, Known as the congres- 
sional set aside, be restricted to participants 
in the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF) 
program.® 

On July 28, 1960, the General Accounting 
Office submitted its report to Congress on 
the Nation’s military capabilities. A study 
from July 1, 1959, to April 30, 1960, indicated 
MATS to be on the average 6.2 percent be- 
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low its programed wartime aircraft require- 
ments for the period.® In conjunction with 
this study data was gathered on the capa- 
bilities of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet whose 


ties to a contractual agreement with the 
Air Force to provide airlift in times of war. 
To quote the GAO report, “In the cargo area 
the CRAF capability is not only grossly in- 
adequate in terms of capacity, but it is 


only found deficient in amount but also in 


speed. 

Based on Air Material Command figures 
the GAO found the Air Force has spent $70.4 
million for commercial augmentation in 
- 1959, $21.6 million of which was for the pro- 
curement of cargo airlift. Under present 
circumstances the GAO reports commercial 
augmentation is not profitable enough for 
commercial operators to induce them to buy 
modern aircraft by reason of the large num- 
ber of bidders and the short-term contract- 
ing procedures of MATS. The report stated 
unequivocably “The CRAF cargo fleet will 
be modernized only when commercial busi- 
ness makes it economically feasible.” “ 

In concert with the Special Subcommittee 
on National Airlift the GAO report recom- 
mended commercial augmentation awards be 
made only to those airlines participating in 
CRAF. Also for the sake of providing sta- 
bility and economy for those contracting 
with MATS the report recommended MATS 
have the option to lengthen the duration 
of the contracts from 1 to 3 years provided 
the service rendered the Government was 
satisfactory. The report concluded: “The 
objective of inducing civil airlines to build 
modern cargo fleets through procurement 
of peacetime military airlift can only be 
partially attained.” It was held that the 
amount of cargo which MATS may contract 
to move “is not sufficient to persuade civil 
airlines to procure the number of modern 
cargo aircraft necessary to eliminate the 
current deficit in wartime cargo require- 
ments. Until responsible officials realize this 
and develop a concrete plan to eliminate the 
cargo deficiency, substantial expenditures 
will continue to be made without generating 
the number of desired cargo aircraft ~Ncenecuntl 
sary to meet wartime requiremen 

Hearings were conducted by the cen 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on S. 2774, a 
bill to foster national defense and worldwide 
airfreight commerce through Government 
guaranteed loans to certain qualified air car- 

_ riers for the purpose of facilitating their pur- 
chase of new, all-cargo airlift.*. The bill re- 
stricts purchase to aircraft of U.S. manu- 
facture, a provision which may have proved 
_ Objectionable to many of those interested in 
this type of legislation by reason of a pos- 
sible favoring of purchase of the Canadian 
CL-44. Whatever the cause, hearings were 
concluded within 3 days and the legislation 
was abandoned. 

Although the S. 2774 hearings were of short 
duration one proposal for tax relief was out- 
lined for those airlines desiring to develop air 
cargo capabilities. Such a proposal adds a 
third dimension to the financial incentives 
which are, or could be, offered by the Federal 
Government in varying amounts to further 
air cargo development: commercial augmen- 
tation by MATS; guaranteed loans; and tax 
relief incentives. 

Legislative actions have sought to improve 
_the air cargo defense capabilities of the Na- 
- tion within the next fiscal year. The House 

. Appropriations Committee report on H.R. 
11998, the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill for the fiscal year 1961, recom- 

mended modernization of the military airlift 
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capability to the extent of $359,288,000. Of 
that amount $200 million would be allocated 


for procurement of the most modern cargo > 


aircraft available. Some $50 million would 
be committed for research and development 
of a “commercially compatible, uncompro- 
mised cargo aircraft.”’** The remainder of 
the funds were to be used for modifying ex- 
isting aircraft to cargo needs. The commit- 
tee report stated, “It would be unwise for the 
Government to procure all the aircraft that 
might be required in time of emergency for 
assignment to military commands where they 
might sit idle for years. To do so would 


ignore the airlift capability inherent in the. 


civil fleet.” ** The committee also recom- 
mended continuance of the annual commer- 
cial airlift set-aside, at $80 million, and 
coupled it with the restriction that procure- 
ment by MATS of airlift from civilian lines 
be limited to participants in the civil Re- 
serve airfleet program. “It is not the intent 
of this committee that this limitation should 
in any way destroy or eliminate open com- 
petitive bidding, but rather that only those 
who actively participate in the CRAF pro- 
gram should be eligible to bid.” 1” 

H.R. 11998 was amended by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to the degree 
that the net appropriation for airlift mod- 
ernization was reduced by $50 million.’® 
The bill thus went to a conference com- 
mittee where final agreement resulted in 
the compromise appropriation for research, 
development, and interim modernization of 
military airlift of $310,788,000. This figure 
became law as a part of Public Law 86-601 
signed by the President July 7, 1960. 

A great opportunity is afforded the air- 
line industry as a result of a large commit- 
ment of public funds to actual purchase of 
equipment and spare parts and to research 
and development of aircraft of advanced 
design. Commercial airlines wishing to de- 
velop air-cargo capabilities may realize con- 
siderable savings and require less financial 
commitment of their own because of the 
nature of the airframe manufacturing busi- 
ness. Orders placed for large quantities of 
aircraft by the Government absorb the ini- 
tial costs of setting up the assembly line 
which allows commercial purchasers to 
place orders at significantly reduced prices. 

A course of action to end cut-throat com- 
petition among bidders for Government 
airlift has been announced recently by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The Board in the 
past has made exemptions which would al- 
low bids lower than the standard rates 
established to be accepted by the Military 
Air Transport Service. This procedure re- 
sulted in the lowest possible cost to the 
Government for air carriage of military pas- 
sengers and cargo. Bids below actual costs 
were received by MATS. However, cut- 
throat competition was beginning to reach 
the stage where responsible airlines could 
no longer justify carrying Government cargo 
except to keep personnel employed during 
slack seasons.” To alleviate this condition 
and to encourage purchase of modern air- 
craft convertible to either passenger or 
cargo service the CAB has declared it will 
not grant exemptions for bids below 2.9 
cents per passenger statute mile. In effect,. 
a floor has been placed on bids for MATS 
civil augmentation carriage. The floor of 
2.9 cents is higher than the usual costs per 
passenger-mile and therefore provides a 
margin of profit. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that all bidders will bid 2.9 cents, 
which gives effect to the rules recently es- 
tablished by the Air Force on MATS pro- 
curement practices. 

The new Air Force policies for awarding 
commercial airlines contracts to carry cargo 
and passengers complement those an- 
nounced by the CAB. Only one contract 
item will be awarded any one carrier until 
each has received an award or no further 
items remain. In making awards, MATS 
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will give first preference to those carriers 
proposing performance with turbine-powered 
aircraft which are convertible to cargo use. 
The carrier offering the greatest expansion 
capability in an emergency in aircraft com- 
parable to the type offered for performance 
of the item, within each preference, will re- 
ceive the award on that item. Also within 
each preference, and all other factors being 
equal, award will be made to the carrier 
having the greatest number of modern 
CRAF allocated aircraft in its possession.” 
It is now clear that those airlines having the 
most modern passenger and cargo aircraft 
available and by participating in CRAF may 
enjoy stable revenues for extended periods 
of time by contracting for MATS commer- 
cial cargo and passenger requirements: Such 
a situation will no doubt be encouraging to 
airlines wishing to finance new equipment. 

In the past, Federal Government has been 
greatly responsible for financing the de- 
velopment of the aircraft industry. Since 
the first funds were applied to develop air- 
craft during World War I the Government 
has continued its traditional role. World 
War II began an unparalleled amount of ex- 
penditure on development and production. 
Recently appropriated funds for develop- | 
ment and purchase of cargo aircraft show 
clearly the intent of Congress to contribute 
to development of an industry which benefits 
the Nation’s economy and its defense. 

Considerable attention has been directed 
to the question of airline subsidies in re- 
cent years by both Congress and represent- 
atives of the industry. Direct subsidies have 
been appropriated to the local service air- 
lines operating in the less populated areas 
of the United States totaling some $60,300,- 
000 for fiscal year 1960. This may be un- 
sought business according to Leslie O. Barnes, 
president of Allegheny Airlines. Mr. Barnes 
contends, in an article entitled “Airline Sub-. 
sidies—-Purpose, Cause and Control” that 
congressional appropriations seeking to de- 
velop air routes to outlying areas result often 
in a financial burden being placed on the 
smaller companies who must serve the routes 
designated by the CAB. According to Mr. 
Barnes these routes often do not provide 
enough traffic to make operations economi- 
cal. The article described the situation, as 
follows: “The demand for service appears 
to parallel the increasing competition be- 
tween cities for new industry in their own 
struggle for economic survival and their in- 
creasing isolation brought about by the 
steady and persistent curtailment of rail 
service.” In conclusion, Mr. Barnes out- 
lines the need for the airlines to take the 
initiative in plans to develop service be- 
tween the less populated areas of the Na- 
tion. He appealed to the CAB and Con- 
gress to support some program not yet pro- 
posed that could be initiated by the industry 
and that would be designed to improve rev- 
enues and reduce costs. 

A well-established source of revenue to 
airlines is mail shipped by the Post Office 
Department, There is little doubt that this 
form of subsidy will continue to grow. In 
1957, the Postmaster General made the fol- 
lowing public statement: “Basically, the Post 
Office can no longer rely to the extent it 
once could on the railroads of the country 
for carrying mails between post offices.” Mr. 
Summerfield described the decline in mail 
carrying trains from 10,000, 25 years ago, to 
the 2,600 at present. Seventy percent of all 
post offices, it was reported, “cannot be 
reached directly by train connections.” An 
experimental program has been airlifting a 
billion nonairmail letters annually.™ Fur- 
ther benefits from increasing the amount 
of mail shipped by air were described by 
Mr. Trippe, president of Pan American World 
Airways, “Ordinarily mail and some 50 per- 
cent of oversea parcel post could move by air 
at a 15 cent per ton-mile rate possible with 
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-eargo jets and still provide a profit to the 
Post Office.” 

The future of the air cargo industry is 
largely hindered by development in the past, 
and because of this, the role of Government 
necessarily remains of primary importance. 
Although subsidies in their various forms 
have been highly criticized, they have been 
declared as essential to the well-being of 
the industry. Subsidies, however, have 
never served to solve financial problems but 
only to alleviate them. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the underlying financial prob- 
lems of the air carrier industry be examined 
and solved before the growth potential of the 
air cargo industry may be realized. 7 


CHAPTER II—FACTORS EFFECTING THE FUTURE OF 
THE AIR CARGO INDUSTRY 

The purpose of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 was to insure growth, provide stabil- 
ity, and aid development of the air carrier 
industry. Powers to regulate subsidy and 
mail rates, to prescribe requirements for 
those companies desiring entry into the in- 
dustry, and to establish and certify the 
routes to be serviced, were vested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board.” Legislation has been 
enacted to supplement and assist the Board 
in its functions, but certain chronic prob- 
lems continue to prevail throughout the in- 
dustry. 

At the present time, 78 percent of all air- 
craft capacity operated by commercial Car- 
riers is composed of obsolete or obsolescent 
piston aircraft. From 1958 to 1959, civil 
air fleet certificated revenue ton-mile ca- 
pacity increased 1 billion ton-miles, with the 
addition of 179 turboprop and jet aircraft, an 
increase of 10.8 percent in 1 year.” A rise in 
capacity of 10.2 percent has been reported for 
the first 6 months of 1960. As of January l, 
1960, 261 additional jets and turboprops were 
scheduled for delivery by 1962, which is ex- 
pected to increase airline capacity rapidly in 
the near future.* 

By expansion and technological develop- 
ment, the airline industry has been able to 
increase its capacity by large proportions. 
However, since 1955 an estimated 50-percent 
increase in competition has taken place for 
service along the 50 most traveled domestic 
routes. The 12 most profitable routes are 
estimated to have 5 or more competing air- 
lines, while the average competition per 
route is 3.” 

In view of high costs and declining load 
factors, resulting from intense competition 
and increasing capacity, airlines are suffer- 
ing a decline in their profit margins.” The 
results of this economic trend are not en- 
tirely evident, but in the period 1952 to 1957 
consolidated operating revenues of the in- 
dustry increased from $768 millions to $1,419 
millions, while net incomes declined 50 per 
cent from $54 million to $27 million, with 
sharp declines, therefore, in the after tax 
return on invested capital.“ In the year 
1958, deficits were reported by three major 
lines. This was to begin a period of more 
serious financial troubles within the indus- 
try. The pattern was still more evident when 
Capital Airlines in 1959 was unable to meet 
its debt obligations. Despite a 5-percent 
average fare increase allowed by the CAB, in 
the first 6 months of 1960 domestic trunk 
airlines reported a net loss of $7.2 million.” 


The report of the Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, presented before that organization’s 
convention in 1958, outlined the impending 
financial problem, “the problem of a proper 
Government-industry relationship to insure 
survival.” -To further quote the report, 
“* * * we believe it is in part an investment 
banking problem. Primarily it is a prob- 
lem of recreating the economic soundness of 
a crucial industry in order to reestablish its 

financial priority in our capital markets com- 
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mensurate with its strategic priority to our 


Nation.” The Aviation Securities Commit- 
tee urged the Civil Aeronautics Board to re- 
evaluate its utility concepts and replace 
them with an “investment-market, cost-of- 
capital approach” when establishing rates. 
Inadequate ratemaking policies on the part 
of the CAB were held to be detrimental and 
restricting to the income prospects of the 
airlines. 

Not unlike many industries of more recent 
origin the airlines have incurred problems 
arising from fast growth. Of primary con- 
sideration to those institutions providing 
capital for airlines is the ever growing pro- 
portion of debt to total capital, reflected in 
current balance sheet figures. As a percent- 
age of total capital employed in the industry, 
debt increased from 28.3 percent in 1955 to 
51.9 percent in 1959.* 

In March 1959, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
hearings on S. 1368, a bill to facilitate finan- 
cing of new jet and turboprop aircraft. The 
hearings were to bring considerable atten- 
tion to the problems confronting the air 
carriers and related industries involved in 
aircraft manufacturing. To quote the Sen- 
ate report on the bill, “As a part of the tran- 
sition from piston to jet powered aircraft, the 
Nation’s airlines are now in the process of 
carrying out large scale reequipment pro- 
grams which it is estimated will cost ap- 
proximately $4 billion by 1962. Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of American private en- 
terprise was a single industry been required 
to convert so much of its equipment in such 
short order and at such high risk.” * 

Submitted with the report were estimates 
that held the cost of financing these re- 
equipment programs would require some $1.4 
billion in immediate capital, of which some 
$600 million was reported to be unavailable.* 
It was revealed that airlines may have to 
resort to Iléasing, conditional purchases, 
equipment mortgages and like arrangements 
in order to complete the transition into jet 
aircraft." The extreme shortage of available 
capital for purposes of financing such aircraft 
has reportedly created the necessity for sepa- 
rate financing of aircraft components.™ An 
example of this approach to jet aircraft 
financing in terms of the magnitude of the 
separated items would be the cost of the en- 
gines alone, which are approximately 25 
percent of the total cost of a single aircraft.” 


Financing $4 billion of jet equipment by 1962 


would require approximately $1 billion for 
engines. 

In order to assist the air carrier industry 
in component financing, legislation in 8S. 
1368 proposed amendments to sections 503 
and 504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 
Ostensibly these amendments were to give 
full protection to a lessor or to a person 
having a security interest in, or security 
title to, any civil aircraft, aircraft engine or 
propeller under contract of conditional sale, 
equipment trust, chattel or corporate mort- 
gage, or other instrument of similar nature 
by relieving that person or lessor not in 
physical control of the property from lia- 
bility for damages caused under certain con- 
ditions by that. aircraft property, their in- 
terest in which, previously may have made 
them liable.“ Components of aircraft, such 
as engines, are now to be allowed separate 
registration of title with the CAB. These 
amendments became law on July 8, 1959, 
and will undoubtedly facilitate the purchase 
of all cargo jet aircraft by component mort- 
gages since, by establishing protection sim- 
ilar to railroad equipment obligations, the 
risk to the lender has been considerably re- 
duced. 

During the hearings on S. 1368 Senator 
MONRONEY, sponsor of many bills concerning 


aviation, outlined what he termed “a very 


favorable tax situation applicable to air- 
craft,” one which makes it possible to 
write off such assets within 7 years.“ The 
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advantages which might accrue to a carrier 
by the allowance of a fast writeoff on a 
straight-line basis are offset upon purchase 
of modern, more expensive aircraft by the 
resulting net addition to the existing high 
percentage of expenses to revenues in the 
industry. Depreciation, therefore, is a ma- 
jor problem to an expanding airline. Air- 
craft book values may: be suddenly and se- 
riously affected by a phenomenon currently 
described as “mass obsolescence of the en- 
tire piston fleet.” This factor necessitates 
a fast writeoff of the aircraft to decrease the 
possibility of severe loss. Competition in 
the industry does not allow outdated equip- 
ment to retain its earning power.. As earn- 
ing power declines, the necessity for an 
abrupt change in assets becomes more ac- 
cute, while the ability to make the change 
becomes more remote. 

The currently high operating ratios of 
the industry suggest the individual airline 
company’s expenses are excessive. Aggre- 
gate expenses of 12 major domestic trunk- 
lines rose 17.7 percent in the first 6 months 
of 1960, while revenues rose only 9 percent. 
Depreciation charges increased 27.8 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1960, reflecting the 
delivery of new jet equipment.“ Presently, 
depreciation charges account for approxi- 
mately one-tenth of total operating expenses 
of the 12 largest domestic trunklines, and 
the rising cost of modern aircraft will con- 
tinue to increase this expense item on a 
straight-line basis.“ 3 

Renting aircraft would probably provide a 
greater operating expense than does pur- 
chase and depreciation of the asset over 7 


_ years, but requires no high-cost capital initi- 


ally. Charges against income resulting from 
a lease agreement may be no improvement 
in terms of operating results, but may be the 
only alternative for airlines unable to obtain 
financing. : 

A statement submitted to the Senate Sub- 
committee of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce by Walter Williams, Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, summarized the need for leg- 
islation concerning Government recapture 
of subsidy because of capital gains realized 
by airlines from the sale of obsolescent air- 
craft. Quoting Mr. Williams, “the public 
interest in efficient, economical, and safe 


operation of subsidized air carriers would be 


better served if subsidies were calculated in 
such a way as to permit reinvestment of cap- 
ital gains in more modern and efficient air- 
craft without affecting mail rates.“ Public 
Law. 85-3738 amended the Civil Aeronautics 
Act for just that purpose. The CAB under 
the statute, “shall not take into account in 
determining the ‘need’ for subsidy” (com- 
pensation for carrying mail) capital gains 


“from the sale or other disposition of flight 


equipment,” if the carrier gives proper notice 
of investment or intent to invest in flight 
equipment and presents proper evidence sup- 
porting its objective. Under the law, capital 
gains from this source also may be applied 
to “retirement of debt contracted for the 
purchase or construction of flight equip- 
ment.” Subsidized airlines are therefore 
in the same position as nonsubsidized lines 
with respect to capital gains retention with 
the exception that the nonsubsidized may ap- 
ply such gains to dividends or other corp- 
orate purposes. 

In reports submitted to the CAB, sub- 
sidized airlines estimated they might realize 
from the sale of used aircraft in the period 
1956 through 1960, net capital gains after 
taxes of $66,276,000. Mr. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transport Association outlined 
the significance of such capital gains as fol- 
lows: “The ordinary and usual rule of 
thumb employed by lending institutions is 
that they will lend up to 75 percent of the 
book value of new aircraft. Hence if an 
air carrier is able to make a downpayment 
out of equity or other subordinate money 
on the order of $1 million on an aircraft 
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priced at $4 million, it can borrow the re- 
maining $3 it can service 
the debt.”@ A dollar of funds made avail- 
able from the sale of aircraft generally 
makes possible the receipt of credit for 
three, provided the various financial insti- 
tutions such as insurance companies and in- 
vestment banking houses are willing to 
assume the risk. 

Theoretically, if the subsidized airlines 
were to realize some $66 million in capital 
gains by disposing of the estimated 500 to 
600 obsolescent aircraft, approximately $200 
million additional financing might have be- 
come available in the period, 1956 through 
1960. Because of fast obsolescence of the 
piston fleet the used aircraft market proved 
limited in its ability to absorb these planes. 
Consequently, financing based on the pro- 
ceeds realized from the sale of old equip- 
ment has in some cases been unobtainable.” 
Therefore, the legislatively provided avenue 
for the reinvesting of capital gains in new 
equipment has not been entirely successful. 

In the Robinson Airlines case of 1952, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board rendered the opinion 
that use of equity capital was more desirable 
than the use of debt in airline financing. 
The Board’s opinion was based on the risks 
inherent with fixed obligations in an indus- 
try of narrow profit margins. To quote the 
Board’s findings, “Transportation as a whole, 
and air transportation in particular, as we 
have seen in the not too distant past, is 
subject to sharp contractions during the 
recession phase of the business cycle.” 
The use of equity funds, however, is not 
always practical since lack of marketability 
- Yesulting from declining or persistently low 
earnings may prove this method more costly 
in terms of the net amount realized on the 
securities by the corporation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board maintains, “the airline 
industry characteristically is one of relatively 
small permanent capital investment in com- 

with nontransport utilities. The 
largest share of its capital is invested in 
assets having a high rate of technological 
obsolescence.” 

The sources of funds for new equipment, 
which airline companies primarily rely on, 
are retained earnings; depreciation accruals; 
and the proceeds from the sale of equip- 
ment The ability of an airline to raise 
funds for new equipment depends on the 
company’s ability to earn a satisfactory re- 
turn, and its ability to dispose of its obsolete 
equipment without incurring large losses. 
Present economic conditions create an un- 
satisfactory basis on which air carriers must 
enter the capital markets. High operating 
ratios characteristic of the industry make 
airlines vulnerable to slight increases in ex- 
penses and small declines in revenues. 

Rising costs have been cited as a con- 
stant threat which may increase expenses, 
and in turn, aggravate the fundamental 
financial weakness; namely the high pro- 
portion of expenses to revenues. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ treasurer testified that an in- 
crease in expenses of 5.6 percent or a de- 
crease in revenues of 5.3 percent would have 
eliminated any operating profit in 1955." In 
that same year the domestic trunk airlines 
reported an average net income, as a per- 
centage of operating revenues, of 4.6 per- 
cent. In 1959, this average was to decline 
to only 3.9 percent." Increasingly narrow 
profit margins show clearly the necessity 
for creating a means whereby new equipment 
might be financed without adding to oper- 
ating expenses. Secondly, a means must be 
found to reduce high expense items in order 
that future financial needs may become more 
readily obtainable. 

In the past, air cargo development has 
been limited by two important factors: high 
costs of operation and the limited operational 
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capabilities of piston aircraft. Air freight 
companies have sought to develop their 
business by conversion of passenger aircraft 
to cargo use. Such aircraft have proven lim- 
ited in their ability to transport large ton- 
nages for long distances and in their capa- 
city to lift the so-called outsized cargo items. 
This general lack of inherent carrying 
capability has been a key factor in limiting 
the expansion of such enterprise, and has 
been chiefly responsible for the high operat- 
ing costs characteristic of the business. 
Recognizing the need for an uncompro- 
mised all cargo jet aircraft with operating 
capabilities substantially superior to com- 
peting modes of cargo shipment, the various 
aircraft manufacturers have conducted ex- 
tensive research and development programs. 
Of primary importance are the commercially 
compatible cargo aircraft developed by Cana- 
dair, Ltd., and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Canadair Ltd. developed the CL-44 turbo- 
prop transport for either bulk or palletized 
cargo. In its various compartments the 
CL-44 is capable of carrying a maximum 
of 60,000 pounds of cargo for 2,950 miles. 
Maximum speed for this aircraft is 378 miles 


per hour. It requires over 5,000 feet to take 


off with a normal load and 2,000 feet to land. 
Cargo must be raised higher than truckbed 
height in order for it to be placed in the 
main cargo compartment, which requires 
special loading equipment or apparatus. On 
the basis of weight transported at 3,650 
hours annual utilization, direct operating 
costs (excluding depreciation) were an opti- 
mum of 4.3 cents per nautical ton-mile, and 
a long range (4,000 miles) figure of 6.2 cents 
per nautical ton-mile. The CL-44 costs 
approximately $5 million to the purchaser. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has developed 
the C-130 series of all cargo jet transports 
which vary in both purpose and cost. The 


cargo payload capabilities vary from 38,000 


pounds for the shorter range C-—130B, to 
35,000 pounds for the extended range C-—130E. 
The C—130C aircraft is capable of transport- 
ing a payload of 36,700 pounds, while incor- 
porating a new innovation known as 
“poundary layer control” which allows the 
aircraft to take off in 1,400 feet and land 
in less than 700 feet on unimproved fields. 
At low weights the C-130C is able to take 
off in less than 500 feet.” 

The cost of Lockheed’s 130 series varies 
from $2.1 million for the C—130B to the maxi- 
mum of $2.9 million for the C-130C. All 
aircraft of the series may be loaded directly 
from the ground or from truckbed height. 
Time required after a landing of any aircraft 


of the series to refuel, unload and reload, is 


less than 25 minutes.” 

The most recent development in cargo air- 
craft is Lockheed’s “Super Hercules” turbo- 
prop transport. This aircraft will carry a 
77,000 pound payload. Optimum direct oper- 
ating costs were computed to be 3.7 cents 
per nautical ton mile or 4.3 cents long range 
000 miles) .* 

Air cargo transports recently in develop- 
ment would appear to possess inherent capa- 
bilities which will revolutionize our freight 


transportation system. Aircraft such as 


Lockheed’s C—130C, with its tested capability 
for short takeoff and landing on unimproved 
terrain, would make possible direct service 
to rural or nonindustrialized areas without 
the necessity of the locality assuming the 
burden of financing terminal facilities. 
Such products as livestock could be loaded 
and delivered within a few hours, thereby 
eliminating loss of weight and feeding costs 
in transfer. Complete flexibility of service 
would be possible, for the modern jet cargo 
fleet would be capable of shifting thousands 
of miles to the source of demand within a 
few hours. 

It is foreseeable that industries would 
change production planning to take advan- 
tage of this new flexibility. Production 
could be brought closer to actual day-to-day 


demand, since deliveries could be made 
within a few hours after the product was 
completed to any point in the Nation or 
overseas. It is conceivable that an auto 
dealer in New York could order cars for his 
customers from Detroit, and be able to de- 
liver them the same day. The reduction in 
overhead costs and inventory, made pos- 
sible by fast-time transport at costs com- 
parable with slower and less flexible modes, 
will prove valuable to the _ industrial 
community. 

Although many factors such as limited 
operation in adverse weather may hinder jet- 
cargo service, the extreme reduction of the 
time factor and the improvement of the 
capabilities of the service will serve to create 
its demand. Already, the Railway Express 
Company has an agreement with seven air- 


lines which provides for coordination of air 


freight and surface express between areas 
lacking air terminals.” Pan American Air- 
ways and Ryder System Inc. have estab- 
lished a “joint air-truck network between 
Latin America and 700 US. cities.”@ 
Clearly the factors once limiting air-cargo 


development will give way to technological 


improvements, provided a sound and eco- 
nomical means for Anancing such develop- 
ment becomes available. 


CHAPTER III--PLAN FOR FURTHERING THE DE- 


VELOPMENT OF THE AIR CARGO INDUSTRY 


The special congressional Subcommittee — 


on National Military Airlift, in studying the 
capabilities of both the civil and the mil- 
tary air fleets, revealed that under Joint 
Chiefs of Staff plans for 1959, Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps logistical requirements in 
time of war were dependent almost entirely 


on the capabilities of the civil fleet of air-. 


craft. The civil air fleet was found to be 
“grossly inadequate” to the task of support- 
ing the cargo requirements of the Armed 
Forces in either general or limited war. 

Financial difficulities experienced by both 
producers and air carrier purchasers of jet 
passenger equipment have retarded the de- 
velopment of the jet cargo capability. The 
aircraft manufacturers have experienced con- 
siderable excess capacity because of the shift 
from production of military aircraft to the 
production of missiles. The air carriers suf- 
fer from rapid obsolescence of the piston 
aircraft which make up approximately 75 
percent of the civil fleet. Low earnings re- 
sulting from high operating costs and high 
depreciation charges have severely restricted 
the ability of the airlines to raise new capital 
for purposes of purchasing new jet equip- 
ment. Because airlines have been primarily 
interested in the development of the pas- 
senger business, financial difficulties have 
resulted in practically no development of the 
civil cargo capability. 

Further study into the problems now being 
experienced by the airline industry has in- 
dicated that it will be necessary to alleviate 
many of the industry’s financial problems 
before airlines will be willing to apply risk 
capital to development of a cargo airlift 
capability. Increasingly narrow profit mar- 
gins in the industry indicate a necessity for 
creating a means whereby new cargo equip- 
ment might be financed without adding to 
operating expenses. Secondly, a means 
must be found to reduce high expense items 
such as depreciation and operating costs in 
order that better operating results might 
attract more capital into the industry. The 
airlines must reestablish an attractiveness 
in the capital markets in order to obtain 
the enormous amount of capital necessary 
for expansion with new jet equipment. 

Legislation passed by Congress to assist air 
carriers has proven inadequate to the task 
of alleviating basic underlying economic 
weaknesses within the industry. The air- 


line problems are private enterprise prob- 


lems; they must be solved by private capital. 


It is necessary for private enterprise to form © 
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new institutions designed to rectify financial 


ills which inhibit the growth of the airline 
industry. 

It is suggested that private corporations 
established for the purpose of renting mod- 
ern jet cargo aircraft to air carriers desiring 
to develop the airfreight business, would 
provide the means whereby air carriers could 
develop such business without raising funds. 
By merely renting cargo aircraft when cargo 
business justified such rentals, an airline 
would not be subject to the risks inherent 
in investing large sums of money in assets 
whose potential earning power is, at this 
time, unknown. Lower cost operations for 
the airlines could result from greater utiliza- 
tion of maintenance facilities, personnel, 
and pilots, through expansion into the cargo 
business. This would be possible because 
private corporations renting jet cargo equip- 
ment could offer low-cost rentals based on a 
reciprocal agreement that the lessee airline 
provide maintenance and flight crews for 
the rented aircraft. 

In addition to assuming the economic 
function of financing the development of 
the civil air-cargo capability, private air- 
cargo development corporations could also 
function to provide a market for the large 
number of obsolescent piston aircraft which 
are now becoming increasingly more dif- 
ficult for airlines to dispose of, as the transi- 
tion to jet aircraft progresses. If private 
corporations were to provide such a demand 
for obsolescent aircraft in sufficient amount, 
airlines would be relieved from taking pos- 
sible losses from the sale of obsolescent 
equipment, and, or, the necessity of writing 
off such equipment against current income. 
Consequently more favorable operating re- 
sults would be possible for air carriers, if 
their obsolescent capacity could be elim- 
inated. More favorable operating results 
would enhance the airlines’ ability to raise 
capital on favorable terms and would en- 
courage development of the airfreight busi- 
ness. 

A general reduction of the passenger 
capacity within the industry would occur 
as a result of private corporations purchas- 
ing obsolescent aircraft and retiring them 
from service. Such a reduction would allow 


more intense utilization of the more eco- 


nomical modern jet aircraft within the fleet. 
New jet aircraft already scheduled for de- 
livery would provide additional capacity for 
growth in the industry. The reduction of 
present passenger capacity would serve to 
limit the adverse effects of cutthroat com- 
petition generally associated with the pres- 
ent condition of capacity increasing at a 
more rapid rate than demand. 

In summary, the private corporations en- 
visioned would serve two purposes. First, 
they would function to provide the air car- 
rier industry with modern jet cargo aircraft 
and would assume the risk of financing such 
aircraft. Secondly, they would alleviate 
financial problems of the air carriers by pro- 
viding a market for obsolescent piston air- 
craft. In order for corporations to be estab- 
lished to carry out the above functions, it is 
necessary to establish a basis upon which 
such private corporations may attract cap- 
ital. 

The ability to obtain sufficient capital 
often has been recognized as prerequisite to 
the future success of an industry. Private 
investors in the past have been hesitant to 
assume risks, the rewards for which, may be 
subject in large measure, to the uncertain- 
ties arising from Government regulation. 
Legislative and executive policies necessarily 
change, and it is because of such potential 
change that investment values in regulated 
industries may be threatened. Just as Gov- 
ernment must remain flexible in order to 
meet changing polititcal needs, so must an 
industry be allowed to remain flexible in 
order to meet its ever changing capital 
needs. When Government becomes depend- 
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ent on an industry to provide an important 
element of the national defense, while at the 
same time, it must regulate that industry for 
the public welfare, that Government, in 
support of its regulatory powers, must allow 
a satisfactory basis upon which such indus- 
try may obtain capital. 

The potential growth of the air freight 
business could be a basic factor underlying 
the marketability of new common stock. 
The capture of only 1 percent of the total 
domestic cargo carriage market is predicted 
to increase the freight volume now carried 
by air 36 times. The same risks would be 
incurred by subscribers of jet cargo equip- 
ment corporation common stocks as are in- 
curred by investors in any new business ven- 
ture. As in any free enterprise venture it is 
ultimately up to corporate management to 
overcome the uncertainties involved and 
make the business profitable. 

Legislation would be needed to encourage 
private corporations to assist the air carrier 
industry in improving the civilian cargo 
capability. It is suggested that such legis- 
lation should provide for purchase by the 
Federal Government of obsolescent piston 
aircraft of prescribed specifications from any 
private corporation established for the pur- 
pose of purchasing from American aircraft 
manufacturers, and renting to commercial 
airlines, a modern jet cargo fleet. Such cor- 
porations should be required to join in an air 
cargo development program created by the 
above-mentioned legislation in order to be 
eligible to sell obsolescent aircraft to the 
Government. 

The purpose of the Government in acquir- 
ing the obsolescent fleet is to ultimately re- 
lieve financial pressures on the commercial 
airline industry in order that it may develop 
capabilities needed for the national defense. 
A new form of Treasury obligation, termed 
credit certificates, would be issued to the 
newly formed private corporations in the 
development program in payment for the 
obsolescence aircraft, upon the condition 
that such aircraft had been, in turn, pur- 
chased from commercial airlines through an 
exchange of the private development corpora- 
tion common stock. 

The Treasury ‘credit certificate would rep- 
resent a new form of financing as well as 
a Government guarantee of credit. Just 
as a $1 bill, the silver certificate, when issued 
by the Treasury, is a form of debt, the new 
credit certificate would represent an obliga- 


tion to the private development corporations | 


incurred by the Federal Government through 
its purchase of an obsolescent fleet of air- 
craft. Unlike the Treasury silver certificate, 
the Treasury credit certificate would bear 
interest for a limited time, and would not be 


legal tender. Secondly, Treasury credit cer- 


tificates would be nonredeemable, because 
their only purpose is to provide risk-free 
earning power for development corporations, 
in order that the development corporations 
may establish an attractive basis for the issu- 
ance of common stock. . 

Credit certificates would not represent con- 
tinuous financial support to the air carrier 
industry since the development corporations, 
under the proposed legislation, would agree 
to a contractual requirement that surplus 
reserves be established each year out of earn- 
ings to provide for mandatory amortization 
of Treasury credit certificate assets over a 
prescribed number of years. At the end of 
the prescribed number of years the interest 
payments would be suspended. In years 
of no net earnings the reserve requirements 
and amortization requirements would be 
waived by the Government. All earnings 
retained by development corporations in ex- 
cess of established reserves for the purpose 
of accelerating the amortization of the Treas- 
ury credit certificates would be nontaxable. 

Under the concept of the development 
program, the Government takes on no con- 
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tingent liability. The interest payments on 
the Treasury credit certificates represent a 
type of indirect subsidy through which the 
private development corporations aid the air 
carrier industry. As the Treasury credit 
certificates are amortized, the cost to the 
public declines. In addition, a date for the 
suspension of interest is established which 
makes it possible for the Government to de- 
termine the maximum cost of the develop- 
ment program before it is enacted, since the 
amount of aircraft to be purchased by the 
Government in this manner may be pre- 
scribed by law. By transformation of the 
declining asset values of the airline indus- 
try into Treasury credit certificates, a Gov- 
ernment-industry relationship is established 
which, in effect, compels development cor- 
porations by amortization requirements to 
retain earnings, thereby encouraging the in- 
crease of productive capacity by internal 
financing, while at the same time, reducing 
the cost of the Government support. As dia- 
gram B shows, the decline in the Treasury 
credit certificate account after amortization 
is offset by the increase in the fund for 
purchase of new jet cargo equipment ac- 
count. 
DIAGRAM A 


1. Example of a private development cor- 
poration balance sheet before amortization 
of Treasury credit certificates. Assume $6 
net earnings: © 


Balance sheet 
DEBITS 
Fund for of new ‘jet “cargo 
equipment? 
Treasury credit certif ficates 100 
CREDITS 
Common stock 
Retained earnings... 4 


Reserve for amortization of Treasury 
credit certificates 


Totals 206 
1A portion of euriitngs set aside as re- 
quired by development program legislation. 


2. Balance sheet after amortization of 
Treasury credit certificates... The Treasury 


credit certificate account is credited $2 and 


the reserve for amortization account is 

debited $2. 

Balance sheet 
DEBITS 


Cash 

Fund for purchase of new jet “cargo 
equipment 

Treasury credit certificates 


Jet cargo equipment 100 
CREDITS 
Common 200 
1 Reserve is written off against Treasury 
credit certificate account. 


Enactment of development program legis- 
lation of a type previously described would 
induce private investors interested in the 
development of the air cargo industry to pro- 
mote corporations and raise funds in order 
to establish a low-cost equipment rental 
service for the benefit of air carriers desiring 
to contract for commercial and Government 
air cargo business. Private development cor- 
porations established for this purpose would 
enter into agreements with various airlines 
providing for purchase of an amount of obso- 
lescent aircraft which met prescribed opera- 
tional requirements in exchange for an 
amount of the private development corpora- 
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tion’s common stock. The amount of com- 
mon stock an airline would receive would be 
equal to the undepreciated book value of 
the aircraft plus an additional amount of 
stock which would provide the airline with 
a capital gain. The capital gain would 
serve to induce air carriers to participate in 
the development program. A subsequent ex- 
change would be arranged under the develop- 
ment program with the Federal Government 
wherein the development corporations would 
receive interest-bearing Treasury certificates 
for their newly acquired obsolescent piston 
aircraft equal in face value to the total 
amount of stock paid to the air carrier. 
Stockholders of airlines would benefit from 
the immediately profitable liquidation value 
of corporate assets declining rapidly in value. 
The stock received by the airlines from de- 
velopment corporations could be distributed 
by the airlines to their respective stockhold- 
ers as a partial liquidating dividend; sold to 
raise funds; or retained as earning assets. 


Private corporations in the air cargo de- 
velopment program would assume the task 
of writing off the obsolescent asset values 
in the air carrier industry, and in so doing, 
provide a means whereby that industry may 
improve operating results and prevent capi- 
tal losses. Development corporations, by 
buying the obsolescent aircraft of an air- 
line, would decrease the depreciable assets 
on the books of the airline. Depreciation 
charges against income would be reduced, 
thereby improving operating results; pro- 
vided the airline would be successful in 
greater utilization of its more economical 
modern aircraft. By subscribing for use of 
cargo aircraft offered by development corpo- 
rations, airlines could begin developing car- 
go carriers on an above cost basis without 
any necessity for capital outlay or the rais- 
ing of funds. The airline would not be re- 
quired to rent cargo aircraft, and would do 
so, only when it desired to contract for 
cargo business. However, lower cost oper- 
ations could result from greater utilization 
of maintenance personnel and pilots through 
expansion into the cargo business, since 
development corporations could offer low 
cost rentals based on a reciprocal agree- 
ment that the lessee airline provide main- 


* tenance and crews for the rented jet cargo 


equipment. In addition, if an airline 
elected to retain its development corpora- 
tion common stock, it could receive back 
part of its rental payments in the form of 


dividends. 


A general reduction of the passenger ca- 
pacity within the industry would occur as a 
result of the development program. Such 
reduction would allow more intense utiliza- 
tion of the more economical modern air- 
craft within the civil fleet. Without seri- 
ously affecting the net fleet capacity, over 
a period of years it would be feasible to 
retire through the development program 
considerable portions of the obsolete pas- 
senger fleet because of the rapid additions 
to capacity attributable to the jet and tur- 
boprop aircraft scheduled for delivery by 
1962. 

The reduction of passenger capacity for 
a short period would serve to limit the ad- 
verse affects of cutthroat competition gen- 
erally associated with the present condition 
of capacity increasing at a more rapid rate 
than demand. The development corpora- 
tions would absorb nearly the entire market 
for obsolete aircraft and provide the seller 
with a capital gain, thus giving substantial 
effect to the airline reequipment financing 
legislation passed by Congress in 1958. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board estimated in 
1958 that air carriers might realize approxi- 


- mately $66 million in capital gains by dis- 


of some 500 to 600 obsolescent air- 
craft. The following is an example illustrat- 
ing the development program. Assuming 
the development corporations were to pro- 
vide the industry with a 10-percent capital 
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gain equal to one-half the maximum amount 
estimated by the CAB, the private develop- 
ment corporations could procure an amount 
of aircraft equal in book value to $330 mil- 
lion by exchanging $363 million of their 
own common stock. This would provide the 
industry with a $33 million capital gain and 
would serve as an inducement for airlines 
to participate in the program. In this ex- 
ample, private development corporations 
would receive from the Federal Treasury 
$363 million in Treasury credit certificates in 
exchange for the obsolescent fleet. 

By way of further example, a 5-percent 
yield on $363 million of outstanding Treas- 
ury credit certificates would provide initial 
earnings of $18,150,000 for corporations in 
the development program. The issuance of 
an additional amount of common stock over 
a period of years would provide funds for 
the purchase of a sizable jet cargo fleet. 

The base rate of return provided by the 
unamortized Treasury credit certificates plus 
the potential growth of the airfreight busi- 
ness would be the basic factors underlying 
the marketability of the development cor- 
poration’s common stock. The same risks 
would be incurred by subscribers of devel- 
opment corporation common stock as are 
incurred upon the formation of any new 
enterprise. Uncertainties are faced by man- 
agers of any new business venture, but with 
the capabilities demonstrated by modern jet 
cargo aircraft, the capture of only 1 percent 
of the total domestic cargo carriage market 
is predicted to increase the freight volume 
now carried by air 36 times. Clearly the 
potential demand for cargo equipment will 
be attractive enough for risk capital to as- 
sume the responsibility of free enterprise 
development, once investors realize they 
need not be subordinate to large debt struc- 
tures made vulnerable by high operating 
ratios. 

Amounts totaling $310,788,000 were allo- 
cated in the Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill for 1961 for modernization of 
the U.S. military airlift capability. An ad- 
ditional amount of $80 million was estab- 
lished as the annual Military Air Transport 
Service commercial airlift set-aside subsidy 
for fiscal year 1961, which provides an 
amount of potential revenue for airlines 
contracting for military airlift as incentive 
for them to increase their cargo capacity. As 
described in chapter 1, approximately one- 
fourth of the MATS commercial airlift sub- 
sidy is applied to the shipment of military 
cargo. Since the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will not allow bids below those recognized 
as necessary for reasonably profitable opera- 
tion, airlines are assured of revenues when 
contracting with MATS. The Military Air 
Transport Service will award military airlift 
contracts only to those carriers in the civil 
reserve air fleet program with the greatest 
cargo capability. Legislation creating the 
air cargo development program could require 
development corporations to participate in 
the civil reserve air fleet program in such 
@ way as to induce commercial airlines to 
increase their cargo capacity by requiring 
use of some development corporation air 
cargo equipment in order to be eligible to 
bid on military airlift contracts. If such 
provision were included in the proposed 
legislation, development corporations would 
be assisted in their role of improving the 
civil cargo airlift capability by being pro- 
vided with another immediate source of 
revenue besides Treasury credit certificates. 


The following are proposed uses for the 
obsolescent fleet of aircraft acquired by the 
Federal Government, which will show why 
the development program suggested will be 
less costly than any method of improving 
civil airlift capabilities yet proposed. An 
adequate portion of the retired civil fleet 
should be converted to cargo configuration 
and held in reserve until such time as the 
current military airlift deficit is eliminated. 
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A substantial portion of the fleet could be 
effectively utilized in a program to develop 
the transportation systems of underdevel- 
oped countries. International banking or- 
ganizations such as the World Bank could 
assist such countries in purchasing at very 
low cost a complete and flexible transport 
system. The United States could lead in 
furthering the nonmilitary progress of the 
countries participating. In addition, the 
United States could establish trade agree- 
ments wherein the countries purchasing air- 
craft at low cost would agree to import from 
the United States aircraft engines, parts, 
tools, and fuel, thereby adding to a more 
favorable U.S. balance of trade. Because of 
the limited operational capabilities of the 
obsolescent aircraft to be sold to. under- 
developed countries, careful administration 
of the sales by an agency such as the Federal 
Aviation Agency could prevent detrimental 
competition with established routes of 
American international air carriers. 

Since the only expenditure of the Federal 
Government in acquiring the obsolescent air- 
craft is the expenditure of interest payments 
on the Treasury credit certificates, the Gov- 
ernment could conceivably realize a net profit 
on its transactions with private development 
corporations. For example, assuming that 
private development corporations were re- 
quired to amortize all Treasury credit cer- 
tificates within 10 years, under the rules 
previously defined, and provided the interest 
payments were to be suspended at the end of 
10 years, if private development corporations 
were to earn no profit, and were unable to 
amortize any of the credit certificates in the 
first 10 years, the Government, in acquiring 
$363 million of aircraft would break even by 
liquidation of the aircraft at less than half 
their book value. Total interest payments 
would equal $181,500,000, and it would be 
necessary for the Government to liquidate 
the obsolescent aircraft for that amount to 
break even. Because the Government pays 


out only the interest on the Treasury credit 


certificates, it may sell the obsolescent air- 
craft for much less than book value. An air- 
line to sell at less than book value would 
have to sustain a loss on its investment. 
Assuming that private development corpora- 
tions were successful in earning a reasonable 
return, enough credit certificates would be 
amortized to reduce interest payments by the 
Government considerably. This would al- 
low the Government to sell the obsolescent 
aircraft at a fraction of their book value and — 
still break even. The ultimate purpose of 
development program legislation is to avoid, 
if possible, any net expenditure of public 
funds on a program designed to benefit the 
public and improve the national defense. 

In conclusion, the development program 
proposed, if inaugurated by legislation, 
would allow and encourage private enter- 
prise and private capital to effect economic 
improvements and establish a sound and 
reasonable basis for the development of the 
much needed air cargo industry. 
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How the CIA Tail Wagged the U.S. Dog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
am bringing to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the following ex- 
tremely important and interesting article 
from Look magazine for July 18, 1961, by 
Tad Szule. Mr. Szulc was South Ameri- 
can correspondent for the New York 
Times for 5 years. He has recently been 
transferred to the Washington bureau of 
the Times and is now diplomatic corre- 
spondent for Latin American affairs. 

Mr. Szulc shows how the powerful 
Central Intelligence Agency ignored 
President Kennedy’s ban on Batista fol- 
lowers, approved a foolhardy military 
plan, and kept the underground in the 
dark. He makes a strong case that, be- 
fore it began, the invasion of Castro’s 
Cuba was doomed: 

The tragedy of the Bay of Pigs—the weird 
and dramatic 72 hours last April when a 
miniature army of Cuban rebels senselessly 
hurled itself against Dictator Fidel Castro’s 
heavily armed fortress—deserves a unique 
place in the annals of military and intelli- 
gence disasters. 

World War II proved that even the most 
carefully planned and executed landing op- 
eration may end in shocking failure. But 
the anti-Castro invasion was doomed from 
the beginning by misleading intelligence re- 
ports, faulty planning, disregard for the po- 
litical realities and astonishing ignorance of 
subversion procedures. Disobedience of or- 
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ders—including one from President John F. 
Kennedy—and outright deceit added to the 
confusion and insured defeat. 

The CIA field agents who planned the in- 
vasion kept their superiors in the dark about 
many aspects of their handiwork. The in- 
credible mismanagement of these agents 
during the months of feverish preparations 
for the landing in Cuba has never before- 
been completely revealed. 

The basic error was made early. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency estimated that an 
attack by 1,300 men would cause the instant 
collapse of a Communist police state de- 
fended by 300,000 troops. On the strength of 
this estimate, the United States gave full 
approval to the operation. Yet, while ap- 
proving this foolhardy plan, the CIA al- 
lowed the destruction of a promising guer- 
rilla movement inside Cuba which might 
have succeeded in overthrowing Castro. 

As preparations for the invasion began, at 
least 100 Castro spies circulated freely in the 
buildup area in Florida. Their photographs 
were on file in the Dade County sheriff’s 
office, but no effort was made by Federal 
authorities to remove them from the scene, 
or to conceal the movements of the anti- 
Castrol fighters from these informers. | 

While the Castro spies operated freely, two / 
Federal agencies detained groups of anti- 
Castro revolutionaries. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission impounded a rebel 
boat which broadcast anti-Castro propa- 
ganda, and requested the indictment of the 
boat’s operators for broadcasting without a 
license. And a boat carrying explosives for 
the Cuban underground was captured off 
Tallahassee by a Fish and Wildlife Service 
patrol boat. 

Perhaps this failure to inform other Fed- 
eral agencies of U.S. aid to the anti-Castro 
Cubans was motivated by security. If so, 
this was one of the few instances of secu- 
rity during the months of preparation. 
Many Cuban waiters in Miami could give 
the names of the CIA agents in charge of 
the operation, and the Cuban rebel chiefs 
blandly advised newsmen to “clear it with 
the CIA” when they sought permission to 
accompany the troops. 

In short, the Cuban invasion of April 17 
never had a serious chance of success. It 
should not have happened. Experienced 
Cuban leaders had predicted a flasco weeks 
before the attack was launched. But this 
march toward catastrophe won the specific 
military endorsement of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the approval of most top White 
House and State Department political ex- 
perts. On the basis of such recommenda- 
tions, President Kennedy gave the orders 
for the doomed invasion to proceed. 

Yet there is massive evidence indicating 
that neither the President nor the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—nor possibly even CIA Di- 
rector Allen W. Dulles—was fully aware at 
any time of the details of the plans being 
carried out by their subordinates in Florida, 
Louisiana, Central America and the Carib- 
bean. These details made the difference be- 
tween possible success and certain disaster. 


THE MISTAKES THAT BROUGHT DEFEAT 


If the President had known the full and 
appalling truth in time, it now seems likely 
that he would have corrected some of the 
glaring errors—or perhaps countermanded > 
the offensive. What were some of these ma- 
jor misjudgments? 

Acting on its assumption that Cubans 
would rise against Castro as soon as the 
invasion began, the CIA decided to commit 


virtually the entire striking force in one 


place. 

Worse yet, influenced by political consid- 
erations, the CIA eliminated the anti-Castro 
organizations inside Cuba from the opera- 
tional picture. This destroyed the very 
machinery that might have brought about 
Castro’s downfall. 
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At the same time, the CIA ignored Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s directives excluding Batisti- 
_anos—followers of Dictator Fulgencio Ba- 


tista, who was overthrown by Castro in > 


1959—-from the “Liberation Army.” As a re- 
sult, after the failure of the invasion, Castro 
was able to present to his television audi- 
ences more than 100 captured members of the 
rebel force who were known Batista follow- 
ers. The group included several former po- 
lice agents with criminal records—men 
hated by most Cubans, pro-Castro or anti- 
Castro. 

The tangled story of the invasion that 
failed began late in May 1960, when anti- 
Castro forces in Cuba and in Florida set 
up the first centralized rebel organization— 
the Revolutionary Democratic Front. 

The Movement of Revolutionary Recovery 


(MRR), which had been formed earlier by | 


a group of onetime supporters of Castro, in- 
cluded some of his best military officers. 
They hoped to “salvage” the social and po- 
litical revolution and to save it from the 
inroads of dictatorship and communism. 

The MRR fighters excluded Batistianos, 
who had previously organized several anti- 
Castro factions in Miami. The most notori- 
ous of these was the private army of ex-Sen- 
ator Rolando Masferrer, who had made him- 
self infamous during the Castro revolution 
by carrying out a brutal campaign of re- 
pression in Oriente Province. 

The MRR later joined with traditional 

Cuban political leaders in launching the 
Revolutionary Democratic Front. One 
member of the front was Lt. Manuel Artime 
Buesa, 28, a former official in an 
reform zone in Oriente under Castro. He 
was destined to be the man around whom 
much of the rebel tragedy revolved. 
_ The front was pledged to the goals of 
democratic social revolution, but it was, on 
the whole, a rather conservative group. Its 
political appeal inside revolution-conscious 
Cuba was severely limited. Nevertheless, it 
was the best Cuban group that could be 
found, and so by the middle of July 1960, 
the Eisenhower administration decided that 
it should serve as the nucleus of the “Liber- 
ation Army.” 

The front purchased or leased several iso- 
lated farms in Florida to use as training 
grounds for volunteers. Certain American 
and Cuban corporations with interests in 
Cuba contributed much of the money need- 
ed for these preparations. 

Most of the rebels were taught parade- 
ground drill and the use of M-1 rifles, while 
Castro was giving his militia tough moun- 
tain training and receiving the first ship- 
ments of heavy Soviet arms. 

Soon after Guatemala’s President Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes broke relations with the 
Castro regime, the U.S. Government worked 
out a secret agreement with him, author- 
izing establishment of bigger training camps 
on Guatemalan soil. Richard B. Bissell, a 
deputy of Dulles, took command of the in- 
creasing elaborate operation at CIA head- 
quarters in Washington. His chief field rep- 
resentative was Frank Bender, who had ac- 
quired guerrilla experience with the French 
underground during World War II. 

Within 60 days after the United States took 
charge, Lieutenant Artime emerged as the 
favorite of the CIA planners. He had no 
military experience of any consequence, but 
his youth, his oratorical gifts, and his politi- 
cal views—an odd blend of revolutionary slo- 
gans and basic conservatism—appealed to 
Bissell and Bender. 

The initial plan worked out by the CIA 
and Artime bore no resemblance to the final 
operation. It called for creation of 30 guer- 
rilla-and-sabotage groups inside Cuba un- 
der orders to go into action at the moment 
rebel sea and air landings were made. As- 
saults by these units in 30 preselected areas 
were counted on to throw Cuba into such 
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chaos and confusion that Castro would be 
unable to deploy his well-armed forces ade- 
quately to head off the invasion. 

Already available in the Escambray Moun- 
tains of Cuba was an ill-armed but effective 
band of 200 or 300 anti-Castro fighters. 
These men—who might have been enlisted in 
the planned guerrilla-and-sabotage opera- 
tion—had defied Castro for months. Cas- 
tro had finally dislodged all the peasants 
in the area to prevent them from helping the 
guerrillas with food and weapons, and had 
set up roadblocks to halt the movement of 


supplies and volunteers to the hills. 


POLITICS DESTROYS THE CUBAN UNDERGROUND 


Here was a ready-to-fight anti-Castro force 
inside Cuba. All it needed from the CIA was 
food and weapons. But adequate aid never 
came. Why? 

Survivors of this group who escaped to 
Florida said political considerations cost them 
CIA help. The Escambray commanders 
were reluctant to swear unquestioning alle- 
giance to the Revolutionary Democratic 
Front. Therefore, they were seen as unwel- 
come rivals of the Miami group and left to 
fend for themselves until too late. Supplies 
were finally parachuted to them between 
December 1960 and March 1961, but by then 
the perimeter held by the underfed, inade- 
quately armed guerrillas had shrunk per- 
ceptibly. The parachuted supplies fell into 
the hands of Castro’s militiamen, and the 
Escambray operation was doomed. 

Even with the loss of the Escambray 
Mountain fighters, other effective under- 
ground groups were growing increasingly 
active in Cuba. The principal clandestine 
organization—People’s Revolutionary Move- 
ment—led by ex-Castro Minister of Public 
Works Manuel Ray, was attracting many 
prominent people. 

Although the CIA knew of the Escambray 
Mountain guerrillas and the Cuban under- 
ground, it abandoned the initial plan to 
make use of these groups. The reasoning 
behind this change of plans is one of the 


fundamental mysteries of the whole Cuban. 


undertaking. Two explanations have been 
given: political divisions in the anti-Castro 
forces, and the blind overconfidence of the 
CIA in the alternate single-landing plan 
which led to disaster. 

While the neglected groups inside Cuba 
suffered from lack of supplies and direction, 
a deep division became apparent in the 
forces being trained by the CIA. Artime, 
‘the leader favored by the CIA, edged closer 
and closer to rightwing groups. There were 
even reports that he had become involved 
with Batistianos, the worst crime in the 
Cuban revolutionary demonology. The CIA 
did not withdraw support from Artime, how- 
ever, and those who criticized the” young 
leader—who now called himself captain— 


' soon found themselves squeezed out. 


As the struggle for control continued, 
Manuel Ray came from Cuba, demanding 
recognition and support for his Cuban un- 
derground. Ray arrived in the United 
States with a clear political program calling 
for continuation of the social revolution in 
Cuba, but under democratic leadership. A 
smear campaign was unleashed in Florida to 


present him as a “dangerous leftist” and. 


the proponent of “Fidelismo without Fidel.” 
Rightwing Cuban politicians and business- 
men, who were worried about their con- 
fiscated y, passed along the word 
about “this dangerous man Ray.” The CIA 
field agents went along with the anti-Ray 
spokesmen. Ray found that his wtnder- 
ground fighters would not share in the fi- 
mancial aid given to other anti-Castro 
groups, nor receive the weapons and explo- 
sives they needed. 

Ray explained over and over that his 
group favored a democratic, anti-Commu- 
nist Cuba, but that it was unrealistic to ex- 
pect that the clock could be turned back on 
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some of Castro’s social reforms. The nation 
could not regress to the social and economic 
status of the Batista days, he argued. Even 
when he and his companions cited pro- 
nouncemeénts of the US. Government ex- 


pressing sympathy for the pure goals of the 


Cuban social revolution, the response was 
shrugged shoulders. 

Thus long before plans were ready to oust 
Premier Castro, a battle for the political fu- 
ture of Cuba was already raging in Miami 
hotel bars and rooms. The debate also 
divided men in the faraway training camps 


of the “Liberation Army.” Because the CIA | 


had power to offer or refuse aid to one or 
the other faction, the agency found itself 
in the position of a political arbiter. 

It chose to back the rightwing groups. 

This choice—which could influence the 
long-range foreign policy of the United 
States toward Cuba—was made without con- 
sulting the President or the State Depart- 
ment. With the decision to limit support 
to rightwing Cubans, the ICA assured the 
defeat of the planned anti-Castro invasion. 

In Guatemala, the official policy of exclud- 
ing Batistianos was never put into effect. 
Artime gave the San Roman brothers, former 
Batista officers, high commands. Other 
Batistianos were streaming into the camps. 
Now the CIA took the position that the 
Batistianos were experienced military men 
and proven anti-Communists and therefore 
should not be barred from the “Liberation 
Army.” 

About 200 of theeanti-Castro troops in 
Guatemala rebelled against this reversal and 
were imprisoned by the rightwing com- 
mand. Most of them were subsequently re- 
leased and returned to Miami, but the CIA 
kept 17 of them under heavy guard on an 
isolated island in Guatemala until after the 
invasion. 

Manuel Ray demanded that the Bastisti- 
anos be weeded out of the anti-Castro army. 
He also asked for the full support of the 
Cuban underground. A representative of 
the Revolutionary Democratic Front signed a 
secret pact accepting Ray’s conditions, and 
on March 20 the ClIA-trained troops and 
the Cuban underground seemed ready to 
work together. Dr. José Mir6é Cardona, a can- 
didate acceptable to both Ray and the Front, 
was named chairman of a joint Cuban Rev- 
olutionary Council, which promptly issued 
@ general mobilization order. But under the 
surface appearance of order, confusion still 
prevailed. 

In Miami, a team of top guerrilla leaders 
sat playing cards, working crossword puzzles 
and wondering why they had not been en- 
listed in the impending attack. All were 
former captains in Castro’s forces, and sev- 
eral had gone through the U.S. Army’s 
Jungle Warfare School in Panama. Their 
request for boats and weapons to use in a 
landing in their native Oriente province had 
brought them such inadequate equipment 
that they had abandoned the projected mis- 
sion as suicidal. (The radio they were of- 
fered did not work, and a 50-caliber machine- 
gun issued to them did not fit its mount. 
The food supplies were totally inadequate. 
“Was somebody trying to send us to our 
death?” one of them asked incredulously.) 
Ignored by the CIA, they kept on playing 
cards. 
~ In the last week of March, it was an open 
secret in Miami that the invasion was ap- 
proaching and that somebody had decided 
on a one-thrust, do-or-die attack, despite 
the alarmed warnings of experts that the 
single landing would invite carnage, and 
court disaster. 

Recruits were assembled | every weinine at 
the general staff building in Coral Gables, 
issued khaki uniforms and driven to the 
deactivated Marine Corps Air Base at nearby 
Opa-locka. From there they were flown to 
Guatemala in unmarked U:S. Air Force trans- 
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Families and friends gathered to bid them 
farewell and press into their hands paper 
bags with sandwiches and cold chicken. 
There was feverish activity at the Front’s 
headquarters on Biscayne Boulevard Doc- 
tors and nurses were leaving for the field 
hospitals. The whole movement could not 
have been more obvious to the Castro agents 
if the rebel volunteers had marched down 
Flagler Street with drums and fifes, and 


signs proclaiming, “Guatemala, Here We 


Come.”’ 

In these final days of preparation, Presi- 
dent Kennedy ordered the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to arrest ex-Senator 
Masferrer. (After the invasion failed, Mas- 
ferrer was released on bail pending a hear- 
ing.) CIA Director Dulles assured inquiries 
that all Batistianos had been weeded out. 
Unknown to him, such Batista officers as 


the San Roman brothers were then recon- 


firmed in their commands. 

Ten days before the invasion, Captain 
Artime was given the top command by the 
CIA, which failed to consult Manuel Ray 
on this vital decision. This violated the 
secret agreement, and Ray considered quit- 
ting the Revolutionary Council. But then, 
in the interest of unity, he told his followers 
to go to the Guatemala training camps. 

His men, however, got only as far as a farm 
near the Bauer Drive on the outskirts of 
Miami. About 120 of them were placed 
under guard there by Front and CIA agents, 
along with a contingent of officers who had 
escaped from a Cuban prison in December. 
Inexplicably, they were prevented from going 
to Guatemala. 

At this very late stage, Ray was still con- 
fident that the underground would be called 
upon to play a major role in the forthcom- 
ing attack, though he had not been told 
when the invasion would occur. 

Oddly enough, the Ray underground began 
receiving explosives and weapons from the 
CIA in the last few weeks before the inva- 
sion. Consequently, it launched a major 
sabotage campaign designed to soften up the 
defenses of the Castro regime before the big 
assault. They set on fire the big Hershey 
sugar mill and burned the huge El Encanto 


department store in Havana and a whole- 


sale house in Santiago. 

The underground’s plans—which, un- 
believably, were not coordinated with the 
invasion plans—called for a concentrated 
sabotage campaign in the second week of 
April, with Havana powerplants, major high- 
ways and railroads as the main targets. 

The “National Co-ordinator” of the under- 
ground was smuggled out-of Cuba and taken 
to New York for sessions with the Revolu- 
tionary Council. He was supplied with two 
tons of powerful C-—4 plastic explosives and 
ordered back to Cuba. But neither he nor 


any other leader of the underground was. 


told that the date for the invasion had al- 
ready been set and that the invasion armada 
was being assembled in Puerto Cabezas in 
Nicaragua. 

CASTRO’S “DESTROYED” AIR FORCE STRIKES 


The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved 
the idea of carrying out the landings on the 
swampy coast of Ciénaga de Zapata, in the 
elongated Bay of Pigs. But not a bridge was 
blown up nor a railroad line destroyed to 


prevent Castro from bringing forces swiftly 


to this invasion point. The CIA, with su- 
preme confidence in its plan, and determined 
to keep out political groups it did not favor, 
had neglected to inform the Cuban under- 
ground of the date or place of the landing. 

The underground “co-ordinator” was fast 
asleep in a modest Miami home when the 
news of the invasion came at dawn of April 
17. His voice broke when he asked me on 
the telephone at 5 a.m., “Do you really mean 
that an invasion has started without us?” 
It had indeed. Since midnight, rebel soldiers 
in leopard-spot camouflage uniforms had 
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been pouring ashore from five Liberty ships, 


chartered by dummy operators for the CIA 
and the Revolutionary Council. 
At daybreak, C-54 and C-46 transport 


planes, flying from Guatemala and Nicara-— 
gua, began dropping paratroopers over the — 


Bay of Pigs swamp. Eight or nine rebel B—26 
bombers and obsolete P—51 fighters flew cover 
over the beachhead. 

By midmorning, however, it became hor- 
ribly clear how badly the invasion planners 
had miscalculated the entire project. The 
tiny Castro air force—which was supposed 
to have been destroyed on the ground two 
days earlier by Guatemala-based B-26’s 
painted with Cuban insignia, or to have 
defected at the news of the invasion—quickly 
gained control of the air. That was the be- 
ginning of the end of the beachhead. 

What the rebels had momentarily gained 
by the element of surprise was promptly 
lost by their inability to follow up their 
initial success. Before noon of April 17, 
the Castro aircraft had sunk the Liberty 
ship carrying all the communications equip- 
ment, the entire fifth battalion of the in- 
vasion force, and stores of weapons. (These 
extra weapons had been brought for the 
guerrillas that the CIA expected to material- 
ize in these remote marshes.) 

In the first hours of combat, a rebel col- 
umn had thrust almost 30 miles inland 
along a narrow road leading from the swamp 
toward the heartland of Cuba. But a bat- 
talion of Castro’s well-trained militia from 
Cienfuegos was able to halt the surprised 
rebels long enough for heavy reinforcements 
to swing into battle. 

These reinforcements, including Soviet- 
made tanks and heavy guns carried on flat- 
bed trucks, were able to reach the beachhead 
area swiftly, using highways that might have 
been cut by the underground. Lacking any 
advance information, the underground 
fighters did nothing. The equally bewildered 
civilian population was mystified. And so, 
it seems, were the invasion troops them- 
selves. 

Testimony by many of the prisoners indi- 
cated that the invaders fully expected sea- 
and-air support by U.S. forces. The original 
plan seemingly called for participation in 
the invasion by U.S, aircraft and Navy ships, 
but 2 weeks before the attack, President 
Kennedy resolved to let the Cubans go it 
alone. Cuban rebel soldiers were not told 
of the change in strategy, except for Ken- 
nedy’s statement in a news conference sev- 


eral days before the attack that no American 


would become involved in the anti-Castro 
enterprise. (The five-ship armada, however, 
was escorted by two U.S. destroyers as far as 
Grand Cayman Island.) This was the final 
ingredient in the inevitable defeat. 


Even in the closing moments of this 


drama, the fantastic confusion that char- 
acterized the rebel undertaking from the 
moment of its inception was still apparent. 
Aboard a ship off the coast of Cuba, a 
rebel captain commanding a guerrilla force 
that was to land in his native Oriente Pro- 
vince unbelievingly read sealed orders in- 
structing him to land in a province he 
hardly knew. He sailed away. 

In a house near Miami, guarded by armed 
CIA agents, a virtually captive Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Council listened incredulously to 
radio newscasts narrating the tale of the 
disaster. An elderly man wept while star- 
ing at the duffel bag containing the field 
uniform he hoped to wear as he stepped 
ashore in Cuba to proclaim a rebel govern- 
ment. 


In Caribbean waters all around Cuba, | 


passing ships and yachts picked up ex- 
hausted and half-dead rebel infiltrators who 
had boarded small craft in Florida for com- 
mando landings to help a revolution that 
never had a chance. 


In 72 hours, it was all over. 
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Chancery Explosion Is District of 
Columbia’s New Blight 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a new 
kind of blight has struck Washington 
neighborhoods and turned quiet streets 
into vehicular battlegrounds. The 
blight is called the- chancery explosion. 

One month a fine old couple lives in 
the house next door. Next month it is 
sold to a foreign government for a 
chancery—the office building for the 
ambassador and his staff. 

As the Washington (D.C.) Star pointed 
out yesterday, in a front-page article: 

The curbs are marked for the exclusive use 
of the staff. When the spaces are full, 
diplomatic cars may park double in the 
streets, immune from the law. 


And while United States Steel or IBM 
wouldn’t stand a chance of getting a fine 
home zoned for office use, foreign coun- 
tries have been most successful. 

According to the Washington (D.C.) 
Star: 

David M. Key, a retired Foreign Bertin | 
officer and general manager of the American 
Foreign Service Association, appealed in 
person a month ago to the Chief of Protocol, 
Angier Biddle Duke. He also wrote Geeratnry 
of State Rusk. 

Having served in several foreign capitals, 
he says that these cities may enforce local 
zoning laws and that the United States, to 
his knowledge, does not and should not try 
to ride over these laws. 

In the capitals he has served in, the U.S. 
chanceries are in areas used for office build- 
ings. The United States, he says, did not 
insist that the chanceries be next to or near 
to its embassies. 


Since the United States is generally 
required, in locating its chanceries 
abroad, to observe the laws and zoning 
regulations applicable to business-type 
buildings in the capital cities of those 
nations with which diplomatic relations 
are maintained, such foreign nations 
should, in the interest of comity, observe 
the laws and zoning regulations with re- 
gard to the location of business-type 
buildings in the District of Columbia and 
locate chanceries in business areas 
rather than in residential areas to the 
detriment of such residential areas. 

It seems to me that this is a matter 
deserving of immediate consideration by 
the Members of this body. 

I include here the text of a House 

resolution I am introducing today, and 

the article from the Washington (D.C.) 

Star of August 13, 1961, to which I have 

referred: 

HovsEe RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES REGARDING 
THE UTILIZATION OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
IN THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA — 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that since the United 
States is generally required, in locating its 
chanceries abroad, to observe the laws and 
zoning regulations applicable to business- 
type buildings in the capital cities of those 


_ Embassy staffs were small. 
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nations with which diplomatic relations are 
maintained such foreign nations should, in 
the interest of comity, observe the laws and 
zoning regulations with regard to the loca- 
tion of business-type buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and locate chanceries in 


business areas rather than in residential © 


areas to the detriment of such residential 
areas. 


[From the Sunday ‘Star, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 13, 1961] 
CHANCERY EXPLOSION Is DISTRICT oF Cotun- 
Bra’s NEw BLIGHT 
(By William Grigg) 


A new kind of blight has struck Washing- 
ton neighborhoods and turned quiet streets 
into vehicular battlegrounds. 

The blight is called the “chancery ex- 
plosion.” It has well-to-do matrons mut- 
tering under their breath and retired ad- 


_ mirals and generals up in arms. 


One month a fine old couple live in the 
house next door. Next month it is sold to 
@ foreign government for a chancery—the 
office building for the ambassador and his 
staff. 

The curbs are marked for the exclusive 
use of the staff. When the spaces are full, 
diplomatic cars may park double in the 
streets; immune from the law. 

A few years ago there was little trouble. 
They occupied 
a few rooms in the embassies. And there 
were fewer embassies. 

Now, as Washington grows in importance, 
embassy staffs explode from their old offices. 
At the same time, a host of colonies sud- 


denly become independent nations and set 


out to buy embassies and chanceries. 

And while United States Steel or IBM 
wouldn’t stand a chance of getting a fine 
Northwest home zoned for office use, for- 
eign countries have been most successful. 

Neighbors enter the battle before the Dis- 
trict Board of Zoning Adjustment to no 
avail, in most cases. 

Before 1958, zoning officials point out, resi- 
dents could not even do that. Foreign coun- 
tries could buy buildings and do what they 
wanted with them. Regulations adopted in 
1958 changed that slightly. 

Since 1958, a total of 20 applications have 
been made to the board for exceptions to 
permit the construction of chanceries or 
the use of homes for chanceries in areas 
zoned residential. 

The board has denied two. Two others 
were withdrawn by the applicants. 

Residents have attempted to fight the 
board’s rulings in courts but in each case 
have failed. 

Economics, the psychology of status seek- 
ing and the desires of the State Department 
conspire against the citizens’ groups. 

A real estate agent explained, “The eco- 
momics are overpowering. The seller gets a 
better price than from purchasers who would 
use the building as homes. 

“The foreign country gets a building for 
a price lower than prices for comparable 
space in a commercially zoned area. The 
country also gets the prestige of a fine home 
at a good address. | 

“That impresses visitors who come to the 
offices or to parties.” 


POSITION OF UNITED STATES 


The State Department explained its posi-. 


tion in the case of Brazil’s application to use 
4510 42d Street NW., site of the Washington 
Home for Foundlings, for its chancery: 
“The District of Columbia was originally 
created not as a residential area but as the 
seat of the U.S. Government, with the 
thought in mind that foreign countries 
ig send their diplomatic representatives 
The late James E. Schwab cast the sole 
vote against Brazil in the five-man board. 
“Unless the board applies to this appeal the 
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same test it would apply to similar use by a 
nonprofit organization, the board will,” he 
said, “as a result of the precedent establish- 
ed, lose actual control over the location of 
chanceries in residential areas.”’ 

Mr. Schwab’s prediction has been proved 
wrong twice. i 

BOARD BALKS 

The Board balked recently when asked to 
permit Ghana a chancery at 2907 Ellicott 
Terrace NW. An earlier application for the 
use of the same address by West Germany 


had been withdrawn before the hearing. 


The Board found the Ghana chancery “not 
compatible” with the terrace’s homes. 
Vigorous neighborhood action also fought 
an attempt to establish a chancery for Gabon 
at 2129 Bancroft Place NW. this year. The 


' Board ruled that, with no off-street parking 


provided for chancery workers and visitors, 
the application should be denied. 

The plucky Bancroft residents’ success 
against Gabon came just after a battle 
against the Cameroun Republic. 

The Republic wanted to use 2128 Bancroft 
as a chancery. That address and 2130 had 
been used as offices of the government of 
Chile, but neighbors said the buildings had 
reverted to residential status when Chile 
moved out. 


INJUNCTION DISSOLVED 


The neighbors obtained an injunction, 
saw it dissolved a few days later. Like many 
recent cases, residents got a geography les- 
son, little more. 

Neighbors fought the Netherlands Govern- 
ment when it wanted to build a $3 million 
chancery at 4200 Linnean Avenue, near Up- 
ton Street NW., and failed. Waverly Taylor, 
Inc., then managed to get a District Court 
restraining order but it was dissolved. 

The Czech chancery at 1612 Tilden Street 
NW. stirred neighbors who claimed the 
Board failed to protect the integrity of the 
area. One resident said the Czechs were 
likely to use the building for “nondiplomatic 
activities customarily carried on under dip- 
lomatic guise.’”” He meant spying. 

But District Court found the Board acted 
“reasonably.” 

Thus, the “blight” advances. Often it ad- 
vances outside the control of the Board. 
Poreign governments with property estab- 
lished before 1958 can do pretty much what 
they want to with their buildings. 


IMMUNITY GIVEN 


Governments with property bought since 
then still retain a great measure of immu- 
nity. Fire laws, for instance, can’t be en- 
forced. 

Kalorama citizens are now fighting with 
their backs to the wall. They list 62 chan- 
ceries and 20 embassies in their small tri- 
angle bounded by Rock Creek Park, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts Avenues NW. 

Some, of course, fight, fail, and flee. 

Mrs. Maryland McCormick, widow of 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, strongly protested the 
granting of a request for the establishment 
of a chancery for Mali at 2130 R Street NW. 


FIGHTS GO ON 


2 few months after her protest failed, she 
negotiated with Cyprus for the sale of her 
home in the same block. The sale went 
through when the board agreed it could be 
used as embassy and chancery. 

Others are still fighting. 

David M. Key, a retired Foreign Service 
officer and general manager of the American 
Foreign Service Association, appealed in per- 
son a month ago to the Chief of Protocol, 

er Biddle Duke. He also wrote Secretary 
of State Rusk. 

Mr. Key said he and a local lawyer told 
them there was no proper objection to em- 
bassies, of whatever nationality, because 


they are residences. But the office of the 


Ambassador and other officials, he said, ought 
to be treated like any other business office. 


August 14 


Mr. Key does not feel he achieved anything. 

Gover M. Koockogey, president of the 
Kalorama Citizens’ Association, this past — 
week tried a new offensive. He got the North 
Washington Council of Citizens’ Associations 
to approve a request to the Zoning Board, 
the District Commissioners, and the Senate 
and House District Committees. 

A BASIC REQUEST 

The request is simple: Enforce the zoning 
laws, giving applications for chanceries the 
same breaks, but no more, than applications 
for other offices. 

Mr. Key says if the council’s request is 
granted, there would be no logical cause 
for upset international ‘relations. 

Having served in several foreign capitals, 
he says that these cities may enforce local 
zoning laws and that the United States, to 
his knowledge, does not and should not try 
to ride over these laws. 

In the capitals he has served in, the US.’s 
chanceries are in areas used for office build- 
ings. The United States, he says, did not in- 
sist that the chanceries be next to or near to 
its Embassies. 

THREE HEARINGS SCHEDULED 


On Wednesday, hearings on three more 
chanceries will be held before the Board of 
Zoning Adjustment. 

The owner of 3421 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW. will appeal on behalf of the Republic of 
Sudan to establish a chancery there. The 
owner of 7119 16th Street NW. will make a 
similar appeal for the Republic of Upper 
Volta. 

The Republic of Panama will ask permis- 
sion to establish its chancery at Woodland 
Drive and 29th Street NW. 

Judge Russell E. Train of the US. Tax 
Court here got his first notice of the hear- 
ing in a news report Tuesday in the Star. 


THE JUDGE'S STATEMENT 


Next day he wrote the Board: “I fail to 
understand why neither I nor any other 
neighbors insofar as I have been able to de- 
termine have been served with an official 
notice of the hearings as required by law. 

“There are five [embassies] within one 
block of my own house. All of this has been 
accepted in good grace by myself and my 
neighbors but always with the firm under- 
standing that only embassy residences are in- 
volved and never chanceries. 

“Should the application be granted, the 
existing difficulties’ reportedly encountered 
by the State Department in assisting for- 
eign governments to find suitable embassy 
residences will be immeasurably aggravated. 
It will become clear that assurances to the 
effect that only embassy'residences are in- 
volved are meaningless. 

“I will state now in all frankness that my 
own attitude and, I feel sure, that of my 

neighbors, will change from one of friendly 
acceptance to one of hostility.” 


Jobs Go Begging in Our Dynamic Econ- 
omy: Newspapers Scratch for Re- 
cruits—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the basic theme of the study “Em- 
ployment in Our Dynamic Economy,” 
conducted by the Republican policy 
committee is that automation produces 
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more jobs than it displaces, albeit it is 
difficult to identify the newly created 
jobs because they are frequently in fields 
seemingly unrelated to the field in which 
the automation has occurred. Yet, any 
concentrated study will reveal where 
these new jobs are and common observa- 
tion shows that economic advancement 
creates jobs for millions. 

My good friends of the press fre- 
quently ask where are all these new jobs 
going abegging. Well, some of them ap- 
parently have been right under their 
noses. I am placing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article appearing in the 
August 8, 1961, Christian Science Moni- 
tor entitled ‘“Newspapers Scratch for Re- 
cruits.”’ 

NEWSPAPERS SCRATCH FOR REcRUITS—I 

(Note.—American journalism offers one of 
the most Challenging opportunities to young 
people embarking on their careers. But 
newspapers are having trouble in filling 
vacancies with topnotch recruits. Theodore 
Peterson, dean of the College of Journalism 
and Communications at the University of 
Illinois, gives some of the reasons for this 
situation in two articles written for the 
Christian Science Monitor.) — 

(By Theodore Peterson) 

One day last spring, a journalism gradu- 
ate at a midwestern university told his dean 
he would like a job with a large daily about 
600 miles away. As soon as the newspaper’s 
personnel manager got a note from the dean, 
he phoned the young man to come for an 
expense-paid interview. He hired the young 
man on the spot, for $100 a week, and agreed 
to let him take time off this summer for a 


European tour with the university’s glee 


club. 

None of that graduate’s journalism class- 
mates had to take the first job to come along. 
For again this spring, schools of journalism 
had far more jobs than graduates. 

Behind that situation lie a couple of minor 
ironies of the past decade. 

One is that the mass media, which have 
done an efficient job of selling soap, soup, 
and cereals to the consumer, have failed 
miserably in selling their own career op- 
portunities to the Nation’s youth. 

Another is that journalism enrollments 
have been skidding steadily downward at 
the very time schools of journalism have 
been shucking off their vocational —— 
for a respectable professionalism. 


SHORTAGE STUDIED 


Whenever editors and publishers gather, 
staff recruitment is likely to come up for dis- 
cussion. The shortage of newspaper talent 
is so acute that the Wall Street Journal has 
set up a public service organization to study 
and help solve the problem. : 

More than two-thirds of the dailies in the 


U.S. regard a personnel shortage in their 


news departments as a leading problem, ac- 
cording to a study done for the Wall Street 
Journal. Newspapers need 3,500 new workers 
a year, about 1,000 more than the total an- 
nual crop of journalism graduates. Even 
of that crop, newspapers ‘are getting an ever 
smaller share. Advertising, broadcasting, and 
public relations are claiming a high propor- 
tion of graduates. But those fields also are 
hit by the manpower shortage. 

High school students are indifferent for 
the most part to the genuine opportunities 
in journalism. Only about one in five of 
those working for their school newspapers 
and yearbooks intend to make journalism a 
career. The huge majority of boys and girls 


at a conference of the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association in 1959 saw journalism as a 
low-paying occupation, lacking in prestige, 
and not conducive to a good family life. 
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INTEREST FADES 


Even many journalism graduates who go 
into newspaper work lose interest after a few 
years. Ohio State University questioned 
members of the 1953 graduating class of 
representative schools of journalism to find 
out what they were doing 6 years after 
graduation. About 5 of every 10 had gone 
straight from the classroom into the news- 
paper city room. But only 3 of every 10 were 
still there 6 years later. 

Although publishers realize they are los- 
ing out on the manpower hunt, so far they 
have done more talking than acting. True, 
95 percent of the papers belonging to the 
Inland Daily Press Association have some 
continuing program of recruitment, but 
many programs are little more than gestures. 

Newspapers are far more aggressive in 
seeking their share of students already com- 
mitted to journalism than in encouraging 


new ones to enter the field. More and more, 


newspaper personnel managers are making 
an annual swing among the journalism 
schools in search of talent. Some 25 recruit- 
ers from New York to Los Angeles visited 
the Missouri School of Journalism last year. 
At least one Midwest daily sends its repre- 
sentatives 500 miles away in its talent hunt. 


NO PINCH-——YET 


Some editors, especially of metropolitan 
dailies with national reputations, say they 
feel no personnel pinch. “We’ve always had 
our pick of the crop,” one such editor re- 
marked recently, “and the job hunters have 
always come to see us.” But the editor is 


afraid that situation will not continue, so 


he has visited schools of journalism in his 
area to get acquainted with their directors 
and their programs. 

Many an editor who once argued that all, 


journalism graduates were hopeless incom- 


petents and their professors academic char- 
latans now is meekly calling on journalism 
schools to ask if please, they can find him 
a good reporter or copy desk man. 

The heads of schools of journalism are 
embarrassed at the number of times they 
must say “no” to such requests. In recent 
years, they have been listing 3, 4, as high 
as 10 job offers for every graduate. 

For in the past dozen years, their enroll- 
ments have dropped alarmingly. The pre- 
cise extent of the drop is hard to determine, 
but all studies agree it is large. 

The 73 journalism schools replying to an 
annual survey in 1948 had a total enroll- 
ment of 16,619; the 101 schools reporting 
last fall had a total of 11,390. Enrollments 
in all journalism schools fell by about 49 
percent between 1948 and 1957, according to 
a study by the Associated Press managing 
editors. Another study showed that enroll- 
ments of 10 representative schools had 
dropped by about 56 percent in that same 
period. 


Fiscal Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

7 Monday, August 14, 1961 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials, one from the Washington Post 
of August 13 gives the typical “line” 
advocated by those supporting “back- 
door” 
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The other, from the Muncie Star, gives 
a good explanation why we should not — 
resort to this measure: 
Fiscal FOLLY 


Remember the good old days when the 
dollar was worth almost 60 cents? Well, 
those days have long since been gone and 
the systematic devaluation of the dollar has 
just about become an established fact. The 
American taxpayer, when he thinks about it 
at all, seemingly accepts it as a way of life. 
Yet that fact of life, reflected in this national — 
debt of almost $300 billion, already costs 
taxpayers more than $8 billion a year in 
interest alone. 

Testifying before the Senate-House Fi- 
nance Committee prior to being confirmed as 
secretary of the treasury, C. Douglas Dillon 
said, “Everything we do depends on having 
a sound economy, which, in turn, means 
having a sound fiscal system.” A balanced 
budget, he said, is “essential for national 
security.” Yet 3 months later Dillon as- 
sured taxpayers that the administration’s 
spending orgy was no cause for alarm, and 
he described the expected fiscal deficit as 
“entirely appropriate.” 

The fact is that inflation has become a 
way of life simply because for almost 30 
years politicians have been wed to the illu- 
sion that it is gocd for the economy. They 
have sold the public on the notion that it is — 
a necessary stimulant for Keeping away 
business doldrums. Not even our frighten- 
ing loss of gold reserves, our balance of pay- 
ments defiicit, high-priced, uncompetitive 
products—not even these necessary byprod- 
ucts of inflation have discouraged our fiscal 
follies. 

The only reason the United States has not 
yet been the victim of runaway inflation, 
like France and Germany previously, is the 
ability of our economy to function despite 
impediments erected by the Government, to _ 
shrug off most political manipulation. But 
for all its industrial might, our economy can 
not withstand forever every assault made on 
it in the name of New Deal economics. Un- 
less the Federal Government sharply curtails 
its spending policies and unless it retires 
part of its national debt each year, the Na- 
tion sooner or later will face a crisis of im- 
measurable and perhaps oe pro- 
portions. 


BorRROWING me To SAVE 


It is highly gratifying that the Senate has 
upheld the principle of long-range foreign 
aid authority in the initial test. Defeat of 
the Byrd amendment, which would have re- 
quired annual appropriations, does not nec- 
essarily mean that an adequate borrowing 
authorization will have clear sailing. But the — 
decisive 56-to-39 vote by which the amend- 
ment was turned down attests a welcome un- 
derstanding by legislators of the importance 
of the 5-year commitment power. 

That importance is, simply, in the added 
effectiveness and efficiency which should be 
possible with continuity. With annual ap- 
propriations, projects in underdeveloped 
countries are too often on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. This makes for waste. It deprives 
our aid program of the leverage it needs to 
induce other governments to plan thor- 
oughly, institute national discipline, and 
commit their own resources on a country- 
wide basis. 

Rather ominously, in the House 
indicate a somewhat closer division between 
proponents and opponents of long-range au- 
thority. Here President Kennedy will have 
to use his utmost persuasion and charm. 


The borrowing authority that he seeks is not 


a new phenomenon—it has been used over 
more than 30 years by more than a score of 
agencies, with conspicuous success and 
without any raids on the Treasury. 
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Combined with more plaatattiy in the 
aid program, it will help avoid the lack of 
coordination that Congressmen complain re- 


- sults in money down the drain. 


There are few if any more compelling 
tasks before the country than to make the 
economic aid program more effective. For- 
eign aid is a burden, yes; but it is far less of 


- @ burden, proportionately, than it was a dec- 


ade ago. It is small indeed compared with 
the burden of armaments—and Congress has 
added several necessary billions to that bur- 
den with scarcely a murmur. 

Yet if we are fortunate and a clash of 
arms is averted, it is in the countries where 


people are struggling for dignity and a bet- 


ter life in freedom that the contest for the 
kind of world we want to see may well be 
decided. That is the fundamental and per- 
suasive justification for granting the Presi- 


-dent what he has asked. 


Dr. Burns’ Voice of Reason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
present administration has established 
the practice of calling in theoretical ex- 
perts in various flelds to advise them in 
their consistent effort to create a world 
of utter confusion. 

The collection of experts that Presi- 


dent Kennedy has developed in his 


Council of Economic Advisers, headed 
by Dr. Walter Heller, have been busy 
explaining to the country, and presum- 
ably the President, economic theories 


which are intended to explain our prob- 


lems and offer a magic solution under 
the general prescription of centraliza- 
tion of government and restriction of 
individual economic liberty. 

We, as a Nation, have been fortunate 
that Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who served as 
Chairman of President Eisenhower’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, has seen 


fit to challenge the exaggerated eco- 


nomic theories now reigning supreme in 


“Washington and in doing so has provided 


a true public service by bringing a rea- 
sonable voice to bear in the discussion 
of the American economic position. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to insert into 
the Recorp an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of Saturday, August 12, 
entitled “Dr. Burns’ Voice of Reason” 
which provides sound, constructive com- 
ments and interpretation of the conflict- 
ing economic views as expressed by Dr. 
Burns, a practical, sound economist, and 
Dr. Heller: 

5 Dr. Burns’ Voice or REASON 

‘For several months Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
who was Chairman of President Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers, has been en- 
gaged in a running debate with the mem- 


_bers of President Kennedy’s council, headed 
- by Dr. Walter W. Heller. 
Dr. Heller and his council expound the 


familiar theory that there is a growing gap 
between what we are producing and what 
we ought to produce [Dr. Burns calls it the 


theory of neostagnation]. Their remedy is 


that the Government should spend mofe 
money to stimulate the economy and that, 
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in their own words, “public expenditures 
of high social utility ought not to be de- 
terred by fears that the economy will soon 
be up against its capacity to produce”—in 
other words, fears of inflation. 

The Heller formula is made to order for 
politicians who, having promised big spend- 
ing programs in exchange for votes, are now 
able to dignify their pet programs with a 
semblance of economic justification. 

Dr, Burns’ latest volley in this exchange 
appears in the current monthly survey of the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
and deserves the widest reading. 

Using the council's own figures and reason- 
ing, Dr. Burns finds that “with one very 
minor exception, the American economy of 
our generation has succeeded in escaping 
from its chronic, persistent slack only during 
wartime [the Korean war]}.” 

This, as he says, is “a caricature.” These 
are the very years in which American bor- 
rowing and spending, both Government and 
private, have grown faster than ever before 
in peacetime. How then can Dr. Heller’s 
council say that more spending would have 
reduced the so-called gap? 

Federal spending alone has shown a relent- 
less and alarming tendency to pyramid year 
after year; the expected figure for 1962, Dr. 
Burns points out, is already $7.8 billion 
ahead of 1961 and seems destined to grow 
even more. Spending in 1961 was $5 billion 
ahead of 1960, and so on. The boom of 
1959-60 was short, he said, not because the 
Government spent too little, as the council 
alleges, but because “spending kept climb- 
ing long after the recession had ended, with 
the cash deficit soaring to an annual rate of 
over $15 billion in the first quarter of 1959, 
which caused fears of inflation, thereby forc- 
ing an abrupt shift of policy.” 


This lesson, Dr. Burns says, should not be 


lost on us. “It is precisely because the ways 
in which we fight recession have longer run 
consequences that we must not permit com- 
passion for the unemployed to lead us into 
actions which, while immediately beneficial, 
may seriously injure the entire population 
a little later. Since defense outlays must 
go up, other programs should be cut. Since 
our economy is recovering and employment 
is again rising, we can with good conscience 
subdue our impatience for economic im- 
provement. 

“Let us not exaggerate the shortcomings 
of our economy or belittle the achievements 
of the past,” he writes. “In the postwar 
period our economy has extended, if not im- 
proved on, its historic rate of growth. Per- 
haps the greatest economic triumph of our 
generation, although we too often show little 
appreciation of it, is the reduction of the 
swings of the business cycle and the blunt- 
ing of their impact on the lives and for- 
tunes of individuals. We should strive to do 
still better in the future.” 

. Dr. Burns’ voice is that of reason amid 
panic, and confidence amid uncertainty. 


Death of a Farm Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it. 


was with profound sorrow that I learned 
of the passing of Al Loveland, of Janes- 
ville, Iowa, on Monday, August 7, 1961. 
Albert J. Loveland was one of the best- 
known Iowans among the farmers of 


August 14 


Iowa. 1 knew him as a personal friend 
for more than 10 years, and all who knew 
him held him in the very highest respect. 
Even those who violently disagreed with 
him on issues never doubted his sin- 
cereity or integrity or his courageous 
dedication to what he believed was right. 
The deep sympathy of all Iowans is ex- 
tended to the loved ones he left behind. 
I know the outstanding life he led; his 
outstanding public service and his noble 
outlook on life will always be a source of 
consolation to them. He was one of the 
best men I ever knew. 

Following is an editorial from the Des 
— (Iowa) Register, of August 10, 
1961: 

DEATH OF A FARM LEADER 

Albert J. Loveland, Janesville, Iowa, 
farmer who died Monday, was the man who 
helped other Iowa farmers produce for World 
War II. 

He has been interested in farm programs 
since the first corn loan. He had served as 
township and county chairman of the old 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration be- 
fore he became a member of the State field 
force in 1939. He became chairman of the 
ane committee in 1941 and served until 
1 

He later was an Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington, an unsuccessful 
Democratic nominee for U.S. Senator, State 
administrator for the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation and a supporter of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan and President 
Harry Truman. 

His most important job, however, probably 


- was his work as State AAA head in the days 


when the emphasis shifted from reduction 
to production in farming because of the war. 

Al Loveland was a pleasant, genial, and 
loyal man. He was loyal not only to farm- 
ing but to his own farm at Janesville. He 
always went back to it to “pick a little corn” 
as he said after his senatorial race or to per- 
form some other farming task. 


Calm in the Face of Soviet Threats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Mr. 
William S. White, that appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on Fri- 
day, August 11, 1961. 

The indicated column follows: 

CALM IN THE FACE or SOVIET THREATS— 
PRESIDENT’S UNMOVING ATTITUDE VIEWED AS 
MAKING KHRUSHCHEV MORE SHRILL 

(By William S. White) 

The dialog across the world between 

President Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev 


of the Soviet Union is falling into fixed and 


vastly different tone patterns, though Mr. 
Khrushchev’s pattern is in two predictable 
parts. 

The Russian’s is alternately the voice of 
coaxing and of strident threats. Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s has now settled into the voice of a 


calm, unmoved determination which, among 


other things, is beginning to make his antag- 
onist sound a little shrill, a little unsure. 


Mr. Kennedy, these days, is refusing to 


respond either to Mr. Khrushchev’s bait of 
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a heavy reasonableness, or to his inevitable 
second-day mood, in which he brandishes 
new atomic weapons of unthinkable fright- 
fulness. 

Always, whatever the elderly Russian says 
and however he says it, the younger Ameri- 
can says the same thing: We will neither 
give up nor negotiate any of our basic rights 
in Berlin. We will negotiate, more or less 
anywhere and more or less anytime, on any- 
thing and everything that is truly negotia- 
ble. We seek no war and will go to any 
honorable length to avoid it. If fight we 
must we will fight a war—not simply for 
Berlin, but for Western Allied rights in that 
last outpost of the free world, that token 
of the Western right to stay in Europe itself. 

Mr. Kennedy’s most recent press confer- 
ence sharply illustrated the deeply conscious 
policy of the U.S. Government to talk softly— 
and not even to mention that big stick which 
all the same it is carrying. “Think of it al- 
ways; speak of it never,” Winston Churchill 
once said of what the then hard-pressed 
allies had in store for Hitler’s Nazis. 

Our line now is. about that—‘Think of 
it always; speak of it never.” Thus, the 
President has adopted a manner which 
though not jaunty is deliberately casual. He 
refused to dignify by so much as an indirect 
comment Mr. Khrushchev’s latest threat, 
that the Soviet Union might build a rocket 
having explosive power equivalent to 100 
million tons of TNT. 


It is, of course, impossible to tell from this 


side of the world what effect this cool ig- 
-noring of one of the most inflammatory 
speeches in all the cold war may have had 
on Mr. Khrushchev himself. 3 

It is reckoned here, however, that if all 
human experience, among Western men any- 
how, has any meaning at all, the President’s 
attitude has largely broken this latest of 
Russian propaganda spears. 


For Western peoples at least know that any 


man who in any confrontation with another 
begins to use an almost hysterical violence— 
of words—is rarely speaking from strength, 
but usually either from frustration or un- 
ease. 

' Bound up in the President’s policy of treat- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev’s worst outbursts with 
the thunders of silence is something more 
than a mere propaganda tactic. (It is wel- 
comed, too, by the leading politicians in both 
parties here.) For in plain truth, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is the spokesman for great power and 
for a country already deeply with ae in this 
trouble. 

He has no-need to terrify his own people 
into supporting him. Moreover, he knows 
there never was any future in trying to out- 
shout any Communist, whether a two-bit 
cell organizer or the present Czar of all the 
Russians. Somebody, in any contest, has 
got to have some sense of responsibility. 
And, so far in human history, that somebody 
also usually wins in the end. 

Indeed, there are very high officials here 
who believe the main effect of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s bouts of violence is to destroy his 
alternating claims that he is a reasonable 
fellow at heart. And they even believe that 
the uglier he talks the less likely he is to 
push the Berlin crisis over the abyss ihto 
war. . 


An Opinion on Borrowing Authority in 
F oreign Aid 


EXTEN SION OF bed REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14,1961 — 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States is now debat- 


is not. 
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ing the Mutual Security Act of 1961. 
The question of financing the foreign 
aid program through the granting of 
“borrowing authority” is the uppermost 
issue of this debate. The Holyoke, 
Mass., Transcript-Telegram, in its Au- 
gust 3, 1961, edition, carried an editorial 
entitled “Each Year a Coffin Nail” which 
in my opinion correctly reflects the views 
of the voters in my district on this is- 
sue. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I include 
the editorial “Each Year a Coffin Nail’: 
EACH YEAR A COFFIN NAIL 

The foreign aid program is vital to the 
security of the United States. The 5-year 
borrowing authority to finance this program 
It does, in fact, represent a serious 
danger to the future of democratic govern- 
ment. 

In the coming weeks Congress will decide 
not only the question of foreign aid, but 


also whether or not it will sacrifice its and 


the people’s right to control such programs 
in the future. 

Congress has put itself in this unfortu- 
nate position in which a compromise may 
be the only satisfactory answer. Because 
it consistently has put off debate and pas- 
sage of the annual foreign aid measure until 
late each year, Congress has made it virtu- 
ally impossible for the program’s adminis- 
trators to properly plan and carry out its 
goals in the most effective manner. 

Every year the State Department, the 
ICA and other agencies involved have been 
left in the air as the fiscal year ended be- 
cause Congress had not yet acted upon their 
budgets for the coming year. It was not 
only impossible to plan for the future, but 
it was almost impossible to effectively ad- 
minister the current program. 

Thus arose the plea by believers in foreign 
aid that long-range planning be permitted 
in order that a better job could be done to 
combat the spread of communism and assist 
underdeveloped nations achieve a way of life 
compatible to modern civilization. 

The need for this ability to formulate 
long-range plans is evident, but the request 
has gone beyond sensible and safe bounds. 
An overall foreign-aid authorization should 
be made for a period of perhaps 5 years in 
order to establish a sound program. There 
is no need, however, for appropriating funds 
for a 5-year period. This would only in- 
crease bureaucratic power at the expense of 
the people’s power as expressed by Congress. 

Should Congess add this retreat from its 
prerogatives to the many it has taken in the 
past, it will open the door wider to future 
inroads on the American democratic system 
by a strong centralized government. An 
America without an effective Congress is no 
America at all. 

Proponents of the 5-year 
plan argue that it would make the foreign- 
aid program more efficient. This may be, 
but efficiency at the sacrifice of the people’s 
power to review, if not to alter or cancel, is 
an efficiency that strongly resembles the 
centralized state systems which the Ameri- 
can people profess to abhor. 

Those who claim that efficiency would re- 
sult from the 5-year plan tend to ignore the 
fact that a mistake once started would be 
difficult to stop. At least under the present 
system, as bad as it may be, there is a pos- 
sibility of changing a plan or correcting a 
mistake once a year. And while quicker ac- 
tion can be taken by one man or a few men, 
there is no place in the history of man to 
show that, in the long run, this form of gov- 
ernment is better for the well-being of the 
people. 

It also should be remembered that the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the foreign aid 
program is not solely the function of Con- 
gress. In many cases, it is the administra- 
tion of the program that is inefficient. This 
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will not be corrected by financing on a 5-year 
basis. 

It is generally agreed that something bet- 
ter than the present system must be found. 
The best answer, from the standpoint of the 
American people would be to have Congress 
act promptly each year to finance for the 
next year a portion of long-range program 
previously determined by the administration 
and authorized by Congress. This would 
provide flexibility as well as promote effi- 
ciency while maintaining the people’s control 
over their future. 

If a compromise is n it should be 
one that will continue some elements of the 
people’s power while granting leeway by the 
program’s administration. 

This could be done through a 5-year au- 
thorization combined with a 2- or 3- 
year borrowing authority rather than the 
requested 5 years. The 5-year authorization 
for the program would grant sufficient time 
for the administrators to plan ahead from 
1 year to the next, and a 2-year appropria- 
tion would give them greater assurance than 
they have at present that the money will 
be forthcoming. At the same time, the peo- 
ple, through Congress, would still retain 
some of their right to alter or correct the 


program as the situation might warrant. 


The cry now is for efficiency. Efficiency in 


every aspect of government. Instead of try- 


ing to instill a sense of efficiency in men, 
however, the attempt is being made to in- 
still efficiency through centralized govern- 
ment. This has not worked for long in the 
past, and it won’t work in the future. Every 
loss of the people’s power to make the basic 
decisions is another nail in the coffin of 
democratic government. 


A Time for Austerity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in his 
inaugural address, President Kennedy’s 
most widely acclaimed passage was: 


Ask not what your country can do for you: 
Ask what you can do for your country. 


I submit, Mr. President, that in view 
of the circumstances which have arisen 
since that noble declaration of January 
20, 1961, that it is time for the Kennedy 
administration itself to heed this clarion 
call. 

I think sufficient demonstration has 
been given that the people of America 
are ready and willing to do what is neces- 
sary to preserve our freedoms. However, 
it seems to me that the administration 
and the Congress have acted at cross- 
purposes with the President’s admoni- 
tion to the people. 

Nowhere have I found evidence that 
the Congress or the administration is 
willing to take that first, vital step dem- 
onstrating to the people of America that 
we must now take “first things first” and 
establish a system of priorities on non- 
defense government spending. 

This is illustrated most pointedly in a 
recent editorial in one of our South 
Dakota daily newspapers, the Madison 
Daily Leader, in an editorial entitled “A 
Time for Austerity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

A Time For AUSTERITY 


The alacrity with which is re- 
sponding to the President’s call for strength- 
ening our defenses will impress the free 
world, especially our European allies. But 
how about the lesser nations? 

We are parading our power. But in this 
muclear age power has ominous connota- 
tions for the people in the smaller coun- 
tries. Many of them already look on us as 
@ colossus, an extravagant colossus, even a 
nation of pampered playboys. They are in- 
clined to wonder about the ruggedness of 
_@ur people. Some even regard us as a na- 
tion gone soft and are not too eager to aline 
with us. Our high standard of living 
arouses their wonder but hardly their ad- 
miration. 

And their confident admiration is what 
we need to inspire. It would be of great im- 

to us if we could restore their faith 
in our ability to recapture the fortitude by 
which our pioneers built this land. 

But when these little people look toward 
Washington, what do they see? Prepara- 
tions for tremendous spending. But they 
hear no pay-as-we-go talk. They remember 
President Kennedy’s exhortation to Ameri- 
cans to ask what they can do for their 
country, but they hear no hint of any au- 
sterity program. 

If they saw an America tightening its belt, 
uniting for whatever sacrifices may lie 
ahead, our stock would soar with the Latin 
Americans, with the Africans, with many 
as-yet neutral Asian nations. Even the Brit- 
ish might be drawn closer to us; the British 
understand the uses of austerity. 

Back of all this is an even graver ques- 
tion. Can we hope to win the great world 
struggle in which we are engaged, and still 
keep all our luxuries? Such an attitude 
could bring us a tragic awakening. 


Shirley Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Sunday Star yesterday—Au- 
gust 13——published an editorial entitled, 
“Good Shirley Compromise.” It hailed 
the agreement reached by Federal and 
Virginia State officials for widening of 
Shirley Highway from four to eight 
lanes, and suggested that anyone who 
doubts the urgency of the project ‘“‘take 
@ drive over the highway during any 
rush hour—or try to.” Reading it, any- 
one who has ever undergone that drive 
can only say, “Amen.” 

As the editorial said, this was a true 
compromise. Each side receded from 
its previous position, in the interests of 
easing the burden of commuters com- 
pelled to travel Shirley to and from 
their place of daily work. All concerned 
are to be complimented for their deter- 
mination to work for the public good. 

Those of us who have been concerned 
with finding ways to ease the bumper- 
to-bumper jams on Shirley Highway 
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now are waiting anxiously for these offi- 
cials to return to Congress with specific 
proposals. Enabling legislation then can 
be pushed to prompt enactment. We are 
confident this will be soon, and that the 
legislation will be approved before we 
adjourn sine die. 

Also in yesterday’s Star was an item 
concerning another phase of the Shirley 
Highway problem—the expeditious 
movement of rapid-transit buses when 
the highway is widened. We hope this 
problem ‘can be solved as satisfactorily 
as the basic highway dispute appears to 
have been settled. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the editorial and the news 
item from the Washington Sunday Star 
for August 13, to which I have referred, 
in the Appendix of the REcorRD: 

Goop SHIRLEY COMPROMISE 

Rush-hour victims of the daily traffic con- 
gestion on Shirley highway will hail the 
sensible compromise relief plan worked out 
by Federal and Virginia officials. Each side 
has made concessions and thus made pos- 
sible an agreement to add four lanes to the 
four already trying futilely to cope with the 


morning and evening bumper-to-bumper 


processions. More drastic proposals have 
been laid aside for future: consideration, so 
that a start can be made soon on a program 
for immediate relief. 

There has been too much delay on this 
start already, because of a deadlock between 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Virginia department of highways over Vir- 
ginia’s plan for paralleling Shirley with a 
second expressway from Woodbridge to the 
Potomac shore. There had been disagree- 
ment, furthermore, as to what Virginia’s 
share of the cost of any improvements should 
be. Now, happily, Virginia has decided not 
to press at this time for a second express- 
way and to support instead the widening of 
Shirley to eight lanes. In turn, the Federal 
Government has said it would pay 95 percent 


_ of the cost of the widening, provided Virginia 


takes over maintenance and supervision of 
the improved highway. State officials have 
accepted this proposal. : 

We concur with Federal Roads Director 
Whitton that the situation on Shirley has 
become so critical that action by Congress 
at this session to authorize this project is 
justified. And if any member of Congress 
doubts the urgency of the undertaking, we 
suggest that he take a drive over the high- 
way during any rush-hour period—or try to. 

SHIRLEY Buses May Get LANES 


Exclusive bus lanes on the new, improved 
Shirley Highway now being planned were 
Suggested yesterday in an agreement of co- 
operation between the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads and the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 

The agreement, emphasizing coordination 
of planning for mass transit in connection 
with widening of Shirley Highway, was an- 
nounced by Secretary of -Commerce Hodges. 

One aspect of the agreement is to con- 
sider recommending that Virginia highway 
Officials provide exclusive bus lanes for ex- 
press transit service during rush hours once 
the Shirley Highway is widened from the four 
to eight lanes. 

A few weeks ago Virginia and Bureau of 
Public Roads officials agreed that Shirley 
should be widened by four lanes and brought 
up to interstate highway standards. 

Yesterday’s agreement followed talks be- 
tween C. Darwin Stolzenbach, administrator 
of NCTA, and Rex M. Whitton, chsnaseaams High- 
way Administrator. 
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Natural Gas Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 

dent, not long ago I received a letter 
from Mayor Middleton, of Bowling 
Green, Mo., pointing out problems en- 
countered under the present law re- 
specting natural gas rates. Because of 
my concern in this matter, I joined 
Senator CARROLL as a cosponsor of S. 
1946. It is my hope that action can be 
taken in amending the Natural Gas Act 
to better protect the consumer. How- 
ever, amending the act to eliminate 
tentative increases subject to refund or 
amending the act to prevent tentative 
increases subject to refund while 
another tentative increase is in effect, 
will not solve the entire problem. Action 
must also be taken to expedite consid- 
eration of applications while retaining 
thorough examination. This may re- 
quire more manpower as well as re- 
organization. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the letter from Mayor Middleton and 
also a report from Jerome Kuykendall, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, concerning the letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

| Ciry OF BOWLING GREEN, 
Bowling Green, Mo., June 6, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR LONG: I, as mayor of Bowl- 
ing Green, am well aware of the problems of 
our local distributor of natural gas, the 
Bowling Green Gas Co. Mr. Hood, the man- 
ager, has operated this plant for a number 
of years, and the public relations of the com- 
pany are good. However, they are faced with 
the same problem as all other distributors of | 
natural gas; that is the continuous increase 
in their cost of gas purchased which is di- 
rectly affecting literally millions of people, 
and they want to know why some settlement 
fair to all concerned cannot be reached. 

Under the Natural Gas Act as it is now 
written, the pipeline companies are permit- 
ted to put into effect proposed rates under 
bond until the Commission can finally de- 
termine what the fair rate should be. The 
local company has no alternative but to pass 
on to their customers this increase charged 


them by the pipeline company, the result 


being that even though these rates are being 
collected under bond it’s causing a severe 
hardship on the utility and some dissatis- 
faction among their customers, and I, as 
mayor of Bowling Green, would appreciate — 
any effort on your part either by an amend- 
ment of the Natural Gas Act or by some 
method which would relieve this bottleneck 
that now exists in the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The gas company informs me that when 
and if there ever is a final determination 
reached on these rate cases that it would be 
a tremendous job to properly refund these 
excess charges, if any, back to their cus- 
tomers. They, themselves, in the 29 years 
of their local operation have never increased 
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rates to their customers except in an amount 
which equalized the additional cost of their 
gas purchases, and if these increases con- 
tinue to pile one on another this refund 
problem becomes greater. 

As a representative of the citizens of Bowl- 
ing Green I would appreciate any effort on 
your part that might in the end solve this 
problem. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. MIppLETON, Mayor. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 20, 1961. 
Hon. EDWARD V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: This is with reference 
to your letter dated June 26, 1961, enclosing a 
letter dated June 6, 1961, from Hon. W. B. 
Middleton, mayor of the city of Bowling 
Green, Mo. Mayor Middleton seeks action 
to expedite rate determinations by this 
Commission and thus overcome the prob- 
lem of excess charges collecetd subject to 
refund. 

The Bowling Green Gas Co., which dis- 
tributes natural gas in the city of Bowling 
Green, Mo., obtains its natural gas require- 
ments from Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. In 1954, Panhandle Eastern filed a rate 
increase in the rates to be charged the Bowl- 
ing Green Gas Co. and other customers. 
Following a period of suspension, the in- 
creased rates became effective subject to re- 
fund as provided by the Natural Gas Act. 
Hearings in that proceeding have been con- 
cluded and the matter was decided by the 
Commission’s opinion (No. 344) and order 
determining issues and directing rate filing, 
issued April 27, 1961. The company filed an 
application for rehearing of such opinion and 
order, and, by further order of the Commis- 
sion issued June 26, 1961, such application 
was denied. 

In 1958, 1959, and 1960, Panhandle East- 
ern filed further systemwide rate increases 
with this Commission each of which, 
among other things, proposed further in- 
- creases in the rate'to be charged the Bowl- 
ing Green Gas Co. Each of these rate in- 
creases was suspended and thereafter at the 
end of such suspenison periods became ef- 
fective subject to refund in the manner 
provided by the Natural Gas Act. Hearings 
on these three cases are now in progress. 

This Commission has no jurisdiction over 
rates covering sales of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce for resale. It has no juris- 
diction over rates charged by a local 
distributing company to ultimate consum- 
ers. Such rates are generally under the 
jurisdiction of State or local regulatory au- 
thority. Thus, refunds made pursuant to 
orders issued by this Commission are made 
by pipeline companies to their local dis- 
tributing company customers and other 
wholesale customers. The distribution of 
such refunds by the local companies to the 
ultimate consumers is made in the manner 
and to the extent as may be ordered by the 
regulatory authority having jurisdiction 
over such local companies. For example, in 
1956, pursuant to an order of this Commis- 
sion, Panhandle Eastern refunded about 
$39,476,000 to its wholesale customers. The 
proportionate amount refunded to the 
Bowling Green Gas Co. was $31,443. The 
distribution of the refund which Bowling 
Green received was presumably made in ac- 
cordance with rulings of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

The Commission realizes that increases in 
the pipeline rates over which it has jurisdic- 
tion are frequently passed on to ultimate 
consumers through increases granted to the 
distributing companies by the local commis- 
sions having jurisdiction over such com- 
panies. Each increased rate is carefully and 
completely examined as expeditiously as 
possible through the medium of investiga- 
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tion of a company’s books, records and opera- 
tions, and public hearings or settlement 
conferences following investigation by the 
staff of the Commission. Only such in- 
creases are allowed as are proven to be jus- 
tified. The applications are being processed 
as fast as practicable, with the available 
staff, consistent with a thorough examina- 
tion. 

Legislation is presently pending in Con- 
gress which would prevent a proposed in- 
crease from going into effect at the end of 
the suspension period while there is already 
in effect a pending increase the reasonable- 
ness of which has not yet been determined 
by the Commission. The Commission, in 
its report to the Congress on this legislation 
(sec. 3 of S. 666—87th Cong., rec- 


‘ommended that section 3 be enacted. A 


copy of the Commission’s report is enclosed 
for your information. 

In accordance with your request, the let- 
ter from Mayor Middleton is returned to you 
herewith. | 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, 
Chairman. 


Phoebe Apperson Hearst Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, December 3 of this year marks 
the 120th anniversary of the birth of 
one of our outstanding American 
women, Phoebe Apperson Hearst. In 
her early years, Mrs. Hearst was a 
teacher who at first hand learned the 
problems of our schools and educating 


our children. 


Out of this experience, she saw the 
need 65 years ago of bringing together 
parent and teacher to further the under- 
standing between the home and the 
school and to insure that the best educa- 
tion possible was given to the children 
of herday. 

It was from this beginning that we 
have today the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, an organization of men and 
women working constantly and vigor- 
ously for the betterment of our schools. 
During the first 5 years of its existence, 
Mrs. Hearest, who joined with Mrs. Alice 
Birney to found the organization, fi- 
nanced the expense entirely by herself. 

Her contributions in the field of educa- 
tion were not limited to the establish- 
ment of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
She established the first kindergarten in 
the United States and the first school for 
teachers of kindergartens. 

She was the greatest single benefactor 
the University of California ever had, 
giving funds for campus development, 
for its earliest buildings and acquiring 
for the university some of its great art 
treasures. She was the only woman to 
serve through the years on its board: of 
regents. 


Mrs. Vonnie Eastham of Chico, Calif., 


has been waging an untiring campaign 
to win for Mrs. Hearst some of the na- 
tional recognition this great educator 
and humanitarian deserves. Among her 


A6329 
suggestions I would like to endorse here 


are two: 

First. That December 3 be de- 
clared Phoebe Apperson Hearst Day 
throughout the Nation in recognition for 
this great woman’s contributions for 
education. 

Second. That during the year 1962 a 
commemorative stamp be issued in rec- 
ognition of her founding of the Parent- 
Teachers Association. This will mark 
the 65th anniversary of this event. 

I want to endorse these to the fullest 
and also call to the attention of the Con- . 
gress the action of the California State 
Legislature, and I submit herewith Joint 
Resolution No. 1 of the Senate of the 
State of California: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


Relating to the issuance of a commemorative 
postage stamp for Phoebe Apperson Hearst 


Whereas Phoebe Apperson Hearst was a 
great American woman humanitarian and 
philanthropist who is noted as the cofounder 
of the Parent Teachers Association and the 
organizer of the Travelers Aid Society and 
as being instrumental in the restoring of 
Mount Vernon; and 

Whereas, by her generosity and conscious- 
ness of the tremendous requirements of edu- 
cation today, Mrs. Hearst gave millions of dol- 
lars to education and has properly become 
known as the greatest single benefactor of 
the University of California; and 

Whereas it is only fitting and proper that 
recognition in the form of a commemorative 
postage stamp be given to Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst for her multitudinous projects and 
activities: Now, therefore, be it | 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California me- 
morializes the Postmaster General of the 
United States to provide for the issuance of 
a@ commemorative postage stamp honoring 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Postmaster 
General of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States. 

t 


Printers Ink Comments on the Ugly — 
Stepsister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this year I had the opportunity 
to address the Roadside Business Asso- 
ciation at its convention. The text of 
these remarks appeared in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD on June 19—CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, pages A4562—A4563. 
Printers Ink, in its July 21 issue, took 
note of my comments and wrote an edi- 
torial on them. I should like to place 
that editorial in the Recorp at this point. 

CHAMPION ON CAPITOL HILL 

The other weekend while leafing idly 
through a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—as is our wont on a long, hot, summer 
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Sunday afternoon—we came across an item 


that all but upended us on the greensward. 


Unbelievable but true, there it was—a 
spirited defense of advertising from that 
most unlikely quarter, a Member of Congress. 
True, pursuing the thought wasn’t easy. Our 
champion in this case, Hon. THomas B. Cur- 
TIs, Republican Representative from Mis- 
souri, chose to couch his peroration before 
the Roadside Business Association conven- 
tion in those rotund phrases and florid fig- 
ures so dear to the hearts of congressional 
orators. Here’s just a small sample to show 
you what we mean: “If mass distribution is 
looked upon by the public as Cinderella’s 
ugly and spiteful stepsister, then mass adver- 
tising is her most ungainly feature and out- 
door advertising the hairy wart on her nose.” 

So, bruised as we’ve been by the 
hostility or ill-concealed ignorance about 
advertising currently prevalent on Capitol 
Hill, we found it well worth hacking our way 
through the verbiage. For there, glowing 
like a rose in a dustbin, was CurTis’ strongly 
stated belief that advertising plays a vital 
role in mass distribution, which is the key 
to our mass-production economy and future 
growth as a nation—and that its chief prob- 
lem is its image. 

CurTis also added a thought, from outside 
the ranks, that we in advertising might well 
ponder. “The advertising profession in ag- 
gregate must hire and pay well a good public 
relations expert to set straight—for the pub- 
lic—the important economic function that 
advertising serves in an affluent society such 
as ours.” 


Eisenhower’s Reasons for Discounting 
Conventional War Against the U.S.S.R 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared this morning 
in the New York Daily News. | 

We should look over the facts that Mr. 
Frank Holeman cites in this very illu- 
minating history of President Eisen- 
hower’s reasons for discounting conven- 
tional war against the U.S.S.R. 

President Eisenhower knew war, mod- 


ern war, and nuclear war, and his knowl- 


edge and experience should be sought 
and used at this time in our country’s 
history. 

(By Frank Holeman) 


WASHINGTON, August 13.—A good many Air 
Force and Navy officers here are unhappy 
with President Kennedy's response to the 
Berlin crisis. Instead of building up the 
Army for conventional warfare to hold the 
city, they wish he’d take a leaf from former 
President Eisenhower’s book. 

A year and a half ago Ike’s answer to 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s threat to sign 


@ separate peace treaty with the East Ger- 


mans and hand them Berlin was simple and 
blunt: If you start a war in Europe, Russia 
will be blown off the map. 

“We are certainly not going to fight a 
ground war in Europe,” Ike said at a press 
conference March 11, 1959. “What good 
would it do to send a few more thousands 
or indeed even a few divisions to Europe? 
With 175 Soviet divisions in that neighbor- 
hood, why in the world would anybody dream 
of fighting a ground war?” 
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Ike never came right out and said he 
would use nuclear weapons to defend Berlin. 
He said the allies would decide when the 
time came. 

But Khrushchev got Ike’s grim meaning. 
And the Red boss let his deadline slide by 
without any drastic action. 

A lot of people criticized Ike’s policy of 
massive retaliation—holding the threat of 
all-out atomic war over any aggressor. But 
there is one thing you can say for it. It 
worked in Berlin. 

It worked in Korea too. When the truce 
was negotiated in 1953 as the late Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles got all the U.N. 
countries with troops in Korea to agree that, 
if hostilities resumed, the war would not be 
limited to Korea. This was a license to use 
the atomic bomb against Red China. The 
Reds have never crossed that truce line 
again, in force, to this day. 

As a matter of fact, massive retaliation has 
worked so well that Khrushchev appears to 
have adopted that policy himself. He once 
warned President Kennedy not to start a 
military action against Cuba, pointing to 
rockets which could (allegedly) wipe out 
Washington. Now, trying to get his way in 


Germany, he talks about making a super’ 


H-bomb with the destructive power of 100 
million tons of TNT. 
K. MAY THINK WE SHY AT ATOMIC WAR 


President Kennedy said he ordered the 
buildup to give the United States a greater 


choice than “humiliation or all-out nuclear | 


action.” But last week Khrushchev cockily 
served notice that atomic weapons would un- 
doubtedly be used in any war between Russia 
and the United States. Neither side would 
surrender, he pointed out, until it had used 
its best weapons. 

Air Force and Navy partisans argue that 
Kennedy’s Army buildup may actually en- 
courage Khrushchev to grab for Berlin, not 
deter him. He might interpret the new 
emphasis on modernized conventional weap- 
ons as a sign that Kennedy, and the United 
States, will shrink from atomic war to save 


Berlin. 


These Officers contend that the only thing 
Khrushchev really fears is the total annihila- 
tion of Russia by atomic weapons. Of 
course, the Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand and the Navy’s Polaris submarines and 
aircraft carriers can do that job a lot better 
than the Army, although some troops have 
short-range rockets and atomic cannon. So 
there is a little interservice jealousy over 
appropriations in all this. 

Ironically, Ike the old five-star general, 
made all three services mad at him, at vari- 
ous times, when he was in the White House 
by cutting back their funds. 


IKE WARNED OF SCIENCE-MILITARY AXIS 


And in his unusual farewell speech to the 
Nation from the White House last January 
17, Ike warned his countrymen against let- 
ting the munitions lobby and the scientists 
get too much power. 

“We must guard against the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence, whether sought or 

unsought, by the military-industrial com- 
plex,” he declared. “In holding scientific 
research and discovery in respect, as we 
should, we must also be alert to the equal 
and opposite danger that public policy could 
itself become the captive of a scientific- 
technological elite.” 

I once heard Ike explain his position about 
like this: 

Our struggle with Soviet imperialism may 


. go on for generations. We need a Military 


Establishment which will keep the Reds at 
bay, but not wreck our free economy. Our 
political freedom depends on our economic 
freedom. We have the Armed Forces, and 
our muntions industry, only to defend that 
free way of life. 
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“The reason we have them is to protect 
the great values in which we believe, and 
they are far deeper even than our own lives 
and our own property, as I see it,” he ex- 
plained in his final press conference, last 
January 18. 

HE UNDERSTANDS THE DANGER 

I know it’s kind of open season around 
here now to criticize Ike, and the events of 
his two terms in the White House, but I want 
no part of such sniping. 

In my opinion he is one of the few men of 
our time who really understood all the 


‘dangers we face—foreign and domestic—and 


all the good things America stands for. 
And he had a workable plan to defend them. 

He didn’t want people worrying about 
atomic war all the time either. He wanted 
us to enjoy our freedoms while keeping up 
our guard. 

I’m mighty glad to see him getting active 
in public affairs again, and President Ken- 
nedy conferring with him from time to time. 

Maybe, with his tremendous prestige, Ike 
can help keep the Nation on the great “‘mid- 
dle of the road” to peace with freedom at 
home and abroad. 


Unexpected Favors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 


include the following column by Mr. 


Kenneth Crawford that appeared in the 
edition of Newsweek magazine of Aug- 
ust 14, 1961. 
The column follows: 
UNEXPECTED FAVORS 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 


When Nikita Khrushchev first emerged as 
the new manager of the Kremlin, we some- 
times wondered how such a seemingly clown- 
ish man could have managed the ascent to 
power. Later we came to reassess him as 
an almost incredibly cunning character whose 
every act, whether pounding a desk with a 
shoe or creating a Berlin crisis, had some 
purpose. If we didn’t understand the pur- 
pose, we concluded that it was too subtle for 
our comprehension. 

In the light of the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting in Vienna, and what has happened 
since, we may now be justified in doubting 
whether our first impression was any wider 
of the mark than our reappraisal. 

Things had been going badly for us up 
to the time of Vienna, Cuba and Laos were 
frustrating and humiliating. All of south- 
east Asia seemed doomed. We were emerg- 
ing from a recession but the recovery was 
thin and unemployment continued high. 
The country remained tolerant of President 
Kennedy because he was personable, had 
done well in purely domestic matters, and 
was new to the job. But confidence was 
slipping. 

'‘UNWITTING HELP 

Khrushchev changed all this. Or, rather, 
he made it possible for Mr. Kennedy to 
change it. The President’s factual tele- 


vision report on Vienna and his follow-up 
speech calling for augmented military capac- 
ity reversed the trend. Nothing could have 
illustrated the reversal more dramatically 
than the unanimous House and Senate de- 
cisions to increase expenditures for the 
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armed services. Congress is almost never 
single-minded in matters of this impor- 
tance—not even in wartime. Its unanimity 
in this case reflected an extraordinary de- 
gree of national determination and unity. 

Congress’s eager approval of the Presi- 
dent’s military buildup was the more re- 
markable because the measures recom- 
mended, while useful in improving the Na- 
tion’s military posture generally, won’t give 
the West anything approaching equality, 
much less superiority, in the Berlin area. 
Indeed, their direct bearing on the crisis 
will be slight. The Soviet Union has 20 
divisions there and about 150 more within 
reach. The West has about half that 
strength in the area and a fraction of the 
East’s reserve strength. In a conventional 
war, the Soviets would have superiority. 
Mr. Kennedy’s new program notwithstanding. 
If it comes to atomic war, the balance will 
swing our way but not because of these new 
measures. 

NEW _JNITIATIVE 

The President’s explanation that he wanted 

to have “a wider choice than humiliation or 


' allout nuclear action” made better political 


than military sense. But the political sense 
it made was justification enough. His initia- 
tive produced a show of firm national pur- 
pose. Jt served notice on Khrushchev that he 
couldn’t have Berlin for nothing—that he’d 
have to fight for it or give something to get 
something in negotiation. It restored re- 


spect for Mr. Kennedy’s leadership. It will 


give economic recovery a further push— 
perhaps enough of a push to make a real 
dent in unemployment. And it virtually 
guarantees enactment of the pending for- 
eign-aid bill. If it costs Mr. Kennedy any- 
thing, it will be his school and old-age health 
legislation, which may have been lost for this 
year in any case. 

Khrushchev did the President no favors 
out of the goodness of his heart. He quite 
obviously miscalculated the American reac- 
tion to his Berlin threats. He had plenty 
of precedent for this. Stalin’s seizures of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in the forties 
were so crude that they produced the Mar- 
Shall plan and he passed up a chance to 
wreck the plan by participating in it. Later 
the Berlin blockade inspired the U.S. rearma- 
ment that made intervention in Korea pos- 
sible. Gentler Soviet policies—or even gen- 
tler Soviet talk about much the same pol- 
icies—would probably have lulled America 
to peaceful sleep. 

Khrushchev seems to be somewhat more 
adroit than his predecessor in the conduct 
of Soviet foreign affairs, but that doesn’t 
make him a Red Disraeli. Perhaps no Com- 
munist boss can ever see around the chips 
he carries on his shoulders. It is possible 
that when Khrushchev’s motives become so 
obscure that we don’t understand what he’s 
up to, he doesn’t, either. 


The Safety Valve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past week I have returned from a visit 
to the Seventh Congressional District, of 
Missouri, and during that time I had 
occasion to speak with many of my con- 
stituents about some of the grave prob- 
lems facing this Nation. I have returned 
to Washington with an _ increasing 
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awareness that the American people are 
ahead of their leaders in their willing- 
ness to make whatever sacrifices that are 


necessary in our struggle with interna- 


tional communism. They are concerned 
that some of our top Officials believe we 
can buy victory with more foreign give- 
aways. They do not believe that our 
country can compromise with evil and 
they feel that whatever negotiations we 
may undertake we should not negotiate 
away a single inch of free land or a 
single person who believes in freedom. 

I believe the spirit which I encountered 
is exemplified in an editorial by the 
owner and publisher, Mr. Kenneth G. 
Meuser, which appeared in the August 
4 issue of the Monnett Times entitled 
“The Safety Valve,” and under leave to 


extend my remarks the editorial follows: 


THE SAFETY VALVE 
Only if our Nation follows a course that 


will merit respect among other nations of 


the world can we expect to live in peace. 
We cannot continue to have insults heaped 


upon innocent agencies in the form of hi- 


jacking and seizure of aircraft, surface craft, 
people and privately owned possessions. 

We have allowed our prestige to become 
damaged while we profess to be “the arsenal 
of democracy.” We live in a world of gentle 
resignation to the fates while Communist 
bandits try our patience to the breaking 
point. 

I think that many good men in high 
offices have tried to steer our course of peace- 
ful diplomacy among other nations of the 
world. In too many instances they have 
backpedaled when they should have gone 
forward. 

Actually being a “have nation” turned out 
to be to our detriment. In many instances 
we wanted to show the “have not nations” 
that we were fine people. We demonstrated 
this fact in many ways. 

The milk of American kindness still bub- 


bles all over the globe. Instead of flexing 


our muscies we have won the grand cham- . 


pionship of most generous Santa Claus in 
operation giveaway. 

In another sense we have been afraid to 
show strength through strong retaliation for 
fear of provoking Communist nations into 


an atomic conflict. 


Too often we have answered Communist 
insults with passive compromises. 

Our people have passed through the phase 
of “peace at any price.” I hope that our 
Executive and congressional leaders are 
aware of this fact. 


America and its democratic allies are go- — 


ing to survive only if we have renewed 
awareness that we gained our autonomy, 
earned respect and prestige over a 185-year 
period that started with our determination 
initiated in the American Revolutionary 
War. 

Back in 1917 when a German U-boat sank 
the U.S.S. Lusitania our indignation boiled 
over into collective and positive action. I 
would hate to think that we have grown 
soft during these 45 years. 

I don’t want war and I don’t expect that 
we will have war if we show our courage 
against aggravating Communist belligerents. 
We aren’t winning popularity among 
friendly, neutral, or enemy nations if we 
allow Cubanitwits to step on our toes. I 
doubt if our friends in the NATO and 
SEATO countries look to us as their “arsenal 
of democracy” any more. 

The late President Teddy Roosevelt gave 
our people a transfusion of positive and 
militant respect at the turn of the century 
when he coined the adage of “walk softly 
and carry a big stick.” 

Since the end of World War II we have 
proceeded cautiously, ever so cautiously. At 
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the same time by comparison we have the 
greatest military stick in the history of man- 
kind. 

It isn’t too late for America to regain her 
respect among nations. In so doing we 

won’t win a global popularity contest, but in 
a scramble for survival who wants to be 
popular? 

American people are against cream puff 
capitulation. They are ready to wheel out 
the biggest stick in the world and back up 
our words with manpower, materiel and de- 
cisive action. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Gives Views on 
Back-Door Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Monday, August 7, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat carried as its lead edi- 
torial an analysis of the U.S. foreign aid 
program and the proposals relative to 
it which are now before the Congress. 
This editorial does not concern itself 
with destructive criticism, but carries 
forward its avowed statement, “the 
Globe-Democrat has always been an 
advocate of foreign assistance, intelli- 
gently handled.” Because of the timeli- 
ness of this matter, I would like to insert 
this editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

BacK-Door FOREIGN AID | 


During the last 15 years, taxpayers of the 
United States have spent some $80 bfflion 
for foreign aid. That means an average of 
more than $5.3 billion a year—a tremendous 
amount of earned national treasure. 

The people, therefore, have every right to 
scrutinize the Kennedy administration’s for- 
eign assistance program, which seeks to — 
change the scope of our help—it frankly 
needs changing—and pyramid its cost by 
giving the President what amounts to a blank 
check on the Treasury for up to $8.8 billion. 

Mr. Kennedy sought $4.8 billion from 
Congress for the next year’s aid schedule. 
Senate and House committees reported the 
measure out, but pared the total to $43 
billion. 

In addition, the White House wants au- 
thority to lend other countries up to $88 
billion during the next 5 years—without 
further consultation or action in Congress. 

This is the bone of slashing contention in 
both branches of Congress, especially in the 
House. It is called back-door spending. 
The President could use this fund as he 
wished, and Congress would have no check 
against this phase of foreign aid. It is a 
back door to the Treasury. 

This blank-check phase of the foreign aid 
bill should never be passed. It robs Congress 
of a constitutional function—control of 
spending through definite appropriations. 

If the President can be given a blank check 
for foreign aid, he can be given lump billions 
to carry out his will or whim in defense, 
social welfare, agriculture. If it’s legal and 
becomes a precedent in one program, why 
not in another? Such is the highway to 
dictatorship. 

Dictatorial practices are doubtless outside 
the President’s thought and hateful to him. 
Yet what is sought in this measure is a tool 
of socialistic dictation. Unchecked purse- 
strings mean unchecked power in govern- 
ment. 
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As the Globe-Democrat has said before, 
there is sound basis for the nt that 
long-range planning is often wise in foreign 
aid, if it is to be practical and effective. But 
there could be long-range lending commit- 


ments, without this back-door type of Treas- 


ury raid. | 
For domestic projects we have extended 


commitments from Washington, which must 
be implemented from year to year by Capitol 
Hill appropriation. An outstanding example 
is the Interstate Highway System. Why 
should multimillions be distributed abroad, 
bypassing Congress, when this procedure is 
wisely not permitted at home? 

The amount sought for the new fiscal 
year—$4,300 million—may or may not be 
what is required for an intelligent mutual 
assistance schedule. Who can possibly know? 
The last 2 years the aid appropriation has 
been mounting. 

America’s foreign assistance is an experi- 
ment unparalleled in world history. On the 
whole, the billions in bounty have been worth 
the sacrifice. In many instances there has 
been prodigious waste, some avoidable, some 
perhaps not. 

We cannot with humanity, statesmanship 
or in frank self-interest cut this help flow 
of. But it should be more carefully 
screened—-which would be less likely under 
the “back-door spending”’’ approach. 


The Globe-Democrat has always been an 


advocate of foreign assistance, intelligently 
handled. We are convinced a decidedly more 
realistic attitude about this program should 
be adopted by Washington. 

Now that the foreign aid field has extended 
mainly into Africa, South America, Asia, 
and the Orient, a far different formula is 
heeded: 

The United States should use its grants 
and loans only to help those states willing 
to help themselves, that are honest friends 
to Western purpose. 

More rigorous means must be devised to see 
the funds are not frittered away or pillaged 
by graft. 

States or governments that try to extort 
American help by threatening to go Com- 
munist should be abandoned. Our aid 
should-not be subject to threats and bidding. 

Nasser tried that in Egypt; the State De- 
partment turned him down. Russia gave him 
only part of what he demanded and now 
relations are worse than ever between Cairo 
and the Kremlin. 

Should a nation threaten to jump to the 
Red camp if it doesn’t get what it wants 
from Washington—let it go. 

We want no more peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain, but such countries or governments 
are either bluffing or utterly untrustworthy. 
We can help friends with dollars; no one buys 
friendship with dollars. 


Proposal for U.S. General Assembly Self- 
Determination for Berlin Key to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monéay, August 14, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a 
thought-provoking article written by the 
Honorable Meyer L. Casman, which ap- 
peared on the feature page of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of August 8, 1961. Mr. 
-(Casman, a Philadelphia attorney who 

has lived in Germany, served as one of 
the chief prosecutors at the Nuremberg 
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trials as president judge of the Civil Act 


. Court, and later as judge of the Supreme 


Restitution Court. He is a graduate of 
the U.S. Military Academy, of the Grad- 
uate Engineering School at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School. He is a 
former president of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Federal Bar Association. 

The article follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY: SELF- 
DETERMINATION FOR BERLIN KEY TO PEACE 
(By Meyer L. Casman) 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
we have tried and tried to have the prin- 
ciple of self-determination applied to Beflin 
and the rest of Germany. At the conclusion 
of that war we had taken it for granted that 
we could now put it into practice, for had 
not all the Allies (including Russia) set 
down this principle as basic in the St. 
James’s, Yalta and Potsdam agreements? It 
Was even basic to the United Nations Charter 
where in article 1, section 2, it calls for, 
“respect for principle of * * * self-deter- 
mination of peoples.” 

Even before Russia became one of our 

allies, Roosevelt and Churchill made it the 
basic of the Atlantic Charter; prior to that 
it had been the basic of Wilson’s 14 points. 
Prior to that it had been the hope of op- 
pressed peoples over the centuries. 
But when we tried to put it into practice 
after the war, there came a “nyet” from 
Russia. The all-Berlin elections of 1946 did 
not suit the Russians, so they dictated a 
Communist regime for the east sector, ir- 
respective of agreements to the contrary, 
just as they caused the Berlin airlift. Since 
then, so persistent and strong has Russia 
been against self-determination for Berlin, 
‘and so resolved was she to hold on to East 
Germany, that we had given up all further 
efforts in this respect. 

Now that we have been forced away from 
merely standing firm on our war-won and 
agreement-acquired rights in Berlin, we find 
that we might “eventually” bring the Berlin 
problem before the United Nations—not say- 
ing which organ of that organization—and 
only if forced to do so, will we presumably 
bring it before the Security Council, where 
Russia maintains a well-exercised veto. 

It should be obvious that currently Khru- 
shchev’s policy has been to wage his cold 
war just short of interference from any 
international body. He has succeeded in 
keeping us from the initiative in this respect 
by his repeated charges of our aggressive 
War (as in case of Cuba, the U-2 incident, 
etc.) both in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the U.N. The last 
thing he wants is U.N. interference. 

Can there be any harm now, in addition to 
our “firmness” as to Berlin and our prepara- 
tion for war, in invoking the General As- 
sembly of this international body in behalf 
of self-determination? I believe not. I be- 
lieve recent developments on this principle 
of self-determination can augur a turning 
point on the Berlin stalemate, perhaps for 
the rest of Germany and even perhaps for 
all captive nations, as well as colonies. 

The astute French President Charles de 
Gaulle first rekindled the idea of self- 
determination for Algeria. Russia insisted 
(despite—or because of—France’s opposi- 
tion) to the internationalizing of the prob- 
lem and forced it into the General Assembly. 

There, Russia shed bitter tears on these 
“enslaved peoples,” and persisted in the in- 
clusion in the preamble to the Algiers reso- 
lution that, “all peoples have an inalien- 
able right to complete freedom.” The final 
resolution not only stated that the Algerian 
people had the right of self-determination 
and that the U.N. would guarantee this 
right, but also that the U.N. “had a responsi- 
bility to contribute toward the successful 
and just implementation of this right.” 
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After months of prolonged and heated de- 
bates, during which Russia repeatedly wept 
for these “oppressed peoples” who had never 
had their opportunity at the “inalienable 
right to complete freedom,” the vote, De- 
cember 19, 1960, on the resolution was 63 
for, 8 against, and 27 abstentions. The 
United States voted an abstention. 

In my opinion it would repeat this declara- 
tion of right to self-determination for “all 
peoples,’”’ no matter where sought to be ap- 
plied. It would certainly not be able to 
do otherwise for Berlin, even if the Russian 
and satellite delegations turned coat. And 
I do not think, with this administration, 
that there would be any doubt as to where 
the United States would stand, except in 
forefront, on such a resolution. 

With the United States attitude on Angola 
made Clear, the United States should be able 
to lead a perhaps unwilling Afro-Asian block 
to follow suit. We have reason to have 
confidence in our present leadership in the 
United Nations. 

It behooves us therefore to see to it that 
such a resolution is introduced and caused 
to be made one of the first considerations of 
the next General Assembly meetings. Then 
could follow other such resolutions for the 
other “enslaved peoples” so that not only 
anticolonialism but also antisatellitism 
would be the rule of the world. 

The United States could and would be 
the rightful leader of such a liberation move- 
ment. How else could we implement the 
joint resolution of Congress of 1959 in be- 
half of freeing the captive nations? And 
this should be done before Russia is given 
a chance to change or destroy the United 
Nations. 

It is only in such attacks in the General 
Assembly where we could take the initiative, 
attack Russia and hit it where it is the 
most vulnerable. 

The General Assembly is the policymak- 
ing body of the whole world. It has a tre- 
mendous moral force because it has open 
debate. It is thus the educational forum 
of the world. It is our leadership for a 
moral, law-abiding world, that will bring the 
greatest results. 

How many can recall President Eisenhow- 
er’s leadership during the Suez Canal in- 
vasion by Britain and France? Russia was 
very outspoken at that time saying that if 
these countries cannot abide by the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution they should be 
thrown out of the United Nations. ¢ : 

The support given the General Assembly 
and the moral backing of the principle of 
self-determination in the Algerian case men- 
tioned should greatly nullify any prospective 
invective Russia might use against the reso- 
lution here recommended. 

With a self-determination start on Berlin, 
and evolving this into a reaffirmation of 
United Nations Charter provision of self- 
determination as the basis for this future 
world of ours, and the utilization of this 
principle under United Nations supervision, 
we could indeed look forward to a world of 
peace, a lessening of tensions and genuine 
reduction in arms. 


Castro Should Be Named Pirate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a joint news release by Mr. Wil- 
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liam K. Shearer, publisher of the Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad Banner, and Mr. Charles 
M. Barrack, editor of Evolve, a campus 
publication at the California State Col- 
lege at San Diego. This news release 
purports to point up the piracy in which 
Fidel Castro is engaged, and demands 
quick and positive action against this 
piracy. 
The release follows: 
Castro SHOULD Be NAMED PIRATE 


President Kennedy, in his July 25 address 
to the Nation, said: _ 

“In these days and weeks I ask for your 
help and advice. I ask for your suggestions, 
when you think we could do better.” 

The petitions which we are today filing 
with the Transportation and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee represent the advice and sug- 
gestions of approximately 1,000 southern 
Californians on the subject of the Castro in- 
spired hijackings of American planes. 

The petitions read: “In view of the ever- 
increasing acts of piracy and tyranny toward 
American life and liberty, 

“We the undersigned citizens of the 
United States herewith petition the Con- 
_ gress, under authority of article I, section 8, 
paragraphs 10 and 11 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, to define the recent acts of the Cuban, 
Castro, as piracies or offences against the 


law of nations, and to issue letters of 


marque and reprisal to one or several of our 
number, or to those Americans best qualified 
in the judgment of Congress to act under 
the authority of such letters of marque and 
repraisal, or as Congress shall direct.”’ 


Article I, section 8, paragraphs 10 and 11. 


of the 
read: 

“Congress shall have power to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences against the laws 
of nations; to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water.” 

In other words, Congress has the right and 
power to define acts of piracy. It is our 
belief that the Castro, Cuban Government, by 
its actions, justifies this definition. 

Since Castro seized the Government of 
Cuba, this conduct has not been character- 
istic of that normally associated with legiti- 
mate governments. From the start, Castro 
has acted in a manner becoming only to 
_brigands and pirates. 

It is, therefore, time to deal with him on 
the terms which he, himself, has established. 
He should be named a pirate, treated as 
such, and denied the honor and dignity 
associated with legitimate governmental 
leadership. 

We wonder just how long Castro would 
last if a price were placed upon his head as 
a pirate? 

Letters of marque and reprisal are within 
the constitutional framework established for 
dealing with piracies. Under this procedure, 
private individuals or persons designated by 
Congress are authorized by the Government 
to take back property in restitution for 
thievery. The issuance of such letters of 
marque and reprisal would assist in placing 
Castro in the class to which he has relegated 
himself—that of a pirate. 

There is no problem in finding people who 
will accept these letters of marque and re- 
prisal. We have a signed statement by a 
U.S. citizen which reads: 

“If the Congress of the United States 
should issue letters of marque and reprisal 
against Pirate Castro, of Cuba, and/or his 
associates, I hereby state that I would con- 
sider it an honor to once again serve my 
country, under authority of such letters of 
marque and reprisal, or as Congress may 
direct.” 

Within the last few days, a court in 
Miami has awarded $6,800,000 in judgments 


Constitution of the United States 


fall under the 
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to two American businessmen robbed by 


Castro. There are millions of dollars more 


of just American claims against the Castro 

e. These people have a right to seek 
restitution. Letters of marque and reprisal 
would make possible the recapture of some 
of this lost property, and such letters are 
within our historic framework for dealing 
with piracies. 

It is up to the United States to take ap- 
propriate action to protect the lives and 
property of our own people. We can find 
no satisfaction in the United Nations. Amer- 
ica must make her own decisions, take in- 
dependent action under the Monroe Doctrine, 
and back up her decisions with her own 
might. 

Castro may complain that certain Cuban 
airplanes have been hijacked and sold in 
the United States. An examination of the 
record of these hijackings will disclose that 
until private citizens secured court judg- 


ments against Cuba, through due process of 


law, all such planes were returned to Cuba 
by the United States. 

How can we expect other nations to re- 
spect us in dealing with Soviet Russia when 
we demonstrate that we are not competent 
to handle little Cuba? As Congressman UTT 
has said: 

“There has been no doubt in my mind that 
the Western Powers would defend West Ber- 
lin, but I wonder how we can make West Ber- 
lin believe this when we take no action 
against Castro when he has one of his lieu- 
tenants hijack an American plane, flying over 
American territory, and take it to Havana to 
be used for further blackmail. If the Presi- 
dent had ordered an aircraft carrier or two to 
sail into Havana Harbor the next morning, 
after the hijacking, with orders to move in if 
Castro did not release the plane and pas- 
sengers forthwith, this would have been far 
more convincing than his speech on West 
Berlin.” 

Another ill effect of failing to deal directly 
with Castro is that, inspired by the Cuban 
hijacking escapades, every domestic hoodlum 
who has ever had any basic predilection to 
steal an airplane is now convinced that open 
season on aircraft has been declared. This 
has resulted in the serious injury of two 
American citizens in a hijacking at Chfco, 
Calif., and has caused untold danger and con- 
cern to many other citizens who have been 
victimized by these plane thefts. 

A person boarding a plane today does not 


know whether he will arrive at his intended © 


destination or wind up a captive of the Castro 
Communist regime in Havana. 

Of course, we support the rugged increase 
in penalties for hijacking which is being 
considered by the Congress. 

As the leader of the free nations of the 
world, does America not have an obligation to 
the people of Cuba? Castro does not repre- 
sent the majority of the people of Cuba. He 
has not lived up to his promise to provide free 
elections for the people of that country. He 
has outlawed other political parties. He has 
established a system of political spies which 
is almost beyond the comprehension of Amer- 
ican citizens, We must realize that it was 
through our help that Castro came to power 
in Cuba. For this reason, if for no other, we 
have an obligation to the Cuban people. 

But even more important than any obliga- 
tion we may have to Cuba’s enslaved people 
is the obligation of the U.S. Government to 
provide safety for its own citizens. The fact 
is that Castro is building up missile basés 
which are an immediate and potential threat 
to our own land. Authorities in the field 
believe that if Castro is not stopped now, 
within 3 years much of Latin America will 
crimson shadow. For the 
sake of our own national security, we cannot 
tolerate this build-up. 

These petitions are a means of f 
attention on this problem, and represent 
one approach to dealing with the pirate, Cas- 
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tro. We urge strong action by Congress to 
eliminate this constant menace to American 
lives, property, and, world prestige. | 

Openly declaring Castro a pirate, and deal- 
ing with him on those terms, is the best ap- 
proach to the entire problem. Castro has 
done nothing which would entitle him to 
treatment on a plane of equality with legiti- 
mate national governments. 

We urge your careful consideration of these 
petitions and the policies they suggest. 


The United States and Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of our consideration of the authorization 


for the Agency for International Devel- 
opment it seems to me the following ar- 
ticle by Peter Duignan is especially ap- 
propriate. 

He is curator of the African collection 
in the Hoover Institution at Stanford 
University and his recommendations are 
not only timely, but they are the product 
of actual experience in Africa. 

The article follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA 
(By Peter Duignan) 

Few countries in the world today have 
closer links with the African Continent than 
the United States. One of every 10 Ameri- . 
can citizens has one or more African ances- 
tors. Americans have long traded with 
Africa. As explorers and missionaries, 
frontiersmen and soldiers, tobacco farmers 
and mining engineers, our countrymen have 
helped to open up its interior. 

Slaves, of course, were the major item in 
our trade with Africa between 1619 and 1861, 
when the last slave ship was captured and 
its captain hanged in “New York harbor. A 
nobler cause was served by the American 
Colonization Society, formed to return 
freed slaves to their homeland. In 1821 the 
first shipload of freemen arrived in west 
Africa, and Liberia was formed. With the. 
discovery of diamonds and gold in the 1870’s 
and 1880’s, Americans flocked to South Africa. 
Later, American capital and technical know- 
how helped develop the mining industries — 
of the Katanga and the Copper Belt (in 
northern Rhodesia). 

- Once Africa was carved up by the Euro- 
pean powers, however, Yankee ships and 
business groups were generally excluded (al- 
though missionaries were welcomed). This 
trade monopoly was broken in 1919, but even 
then not many U.S. firms were interested. 
As a result, Africa in modern times has not 
been significant to us either as a place of 
investment (it receives less than 3 percent of 
our foreign investments) or as a trading 


_ partner (only 4 percent of our imports come 


from Africa and only 3 percent of our ex- 
ports go there). 

Today, the spread of the cold war to Africa 
has changed our attitude. Now we are con- 
cerned. The United States, even though it 
has encouraged anticolonialism, has begun 
to fear the consequences of weak and un- 
stable or unfriendly governments taking over 
important areas, for Africa is vital to our 
defense plans. As a supplier of minerals— 
gold, copper, cobalt, chrome, manganese, 
uranium, and diamonds—and as a strategic 
military base the continent has taken on. 
increasing importance to this country. The 


~ 
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_ strategic value of much of the continent as 
@ staging area is obvious, but the dominat- 
ing position of some of its port cities is some- 
times forgotten. Cape Town, for instance, 
controlling the passage between the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, is critical to east-west 
sea and air traffic as well as communication 
to Australasia and Antarctica. 

Morally, Africa also represents a challenge 
to US. traditions of democracy, freedom, 
and self-government. The peoples of 
the underdeveloped areas are looking for 
ideologies and for economic and political 
systems to satisfy their needs. We need to 
show Ghanaians and Somalis not only that 
our economic system is more dynamic and 
more humane than Marxism, but also that 
our spiritual heritage offers greater potential 
for developing man’s nature. 

What, then, should be our policy toward 
Africa? 

Many have come to the conclusion that 
the United States should embark On a new 
course. Colonialism should be denounced; 
America should back African nationalist 
movements, even at the expense of existing 
good relations with those of its allies which 
still have colonies on the continent. The 
white settlers in Africa should be regarded 
as a liability and abandoned. All would 
then be well, and economic development 
and parliamentary democracy would follow. 

This interpretation depends on highly 
questionable assumptions. Political inde- 
pendence for underdeveloped countries does 
not necessarily promote development. Al- 
though Eire “smashed the yoke of British 
imperialism,” Ireland remains a kind of 
European Basutoland, forced to export her 
manpower and dependent on remittances 
from Overseas. When Indonesia got rid of 
the Dutch, it contracted economically. 


Neither is it true to suppose that politi-. 


cal independence, even when linked to some 
degree of economic development in a back- 
ward area, will lead to the emergence of that 
kind of liberal, parliamentary democracy of 
which many of us are thinking. The evi- 
dence tends the other way. The chances 
for Western-style democracies are dim. State 
planning, prevailing authoritarian tradi- 
tions, and an indigenous middle class con- 
sisting mainly of civil servants are not the 
right props for a stable parliamentary re- 
gime. Already seven of the new states of 
French Africa have one-party governments. 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Ghana, and Guinea have 
stified political opposition and have inter- 
fered with freedom of speech and the press. 
Military dictators hold sway in Egypt and 
the Sudan, and the Congo is threatened by 
chaos and rule by caudillos. 

The trend seems inevitable. Most Afri- 
can territories became “free” before they 
became nations. Independence was won too 
easily and too quickly to mold diverse peo- 
ples into one nation. Unfortunately, African 
nationalism has tended to be negative. It 
has been against alien rule but it has not 
been for very much of anything, nor has it 
been able to construct a public philosophy 
to which all sections of society assent. Black 
states suffer not only from tribal and reli- 
gious divisions but also from a struggle 
between the traditionalists and the modern- 
izers. The'clash between the educated and 
the chiefs, between the fetish priest and the 
doctor, will not soon be settled. To hold 
these states together, power will have to be 
concentrated within a limited group, be- 
cause democracy with liberty and stability 
cannot be ordered to work, and the African 
as a rule is not capable of making it work. 

In addition, a new scramble for Africa is 
on. This new scramble is being fought with 
dollar and ruble loans, high-powered propa- 
ganda, the armed infiltration of irregulars, 
and the diplomatic and pressures of 
heavily armed continental bloc. Under 
these circumstances, the outlook for the new 
states is not a cheerful one. In the last 
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century British liberals used to back small 
nations struggling to be free. This made 
some sense, not merely for religious and 
economic reasons by also for military ones, 
because the new Balkan States had some 
chance of defending themselves? Science 
has changed the military situation; now, 
only large continental blocs can wage wars 
successfully. From the military point of 
view, the new Afro-Asian states are already 
as obsolete as the aid squadrons with which 
they hurriedly equip themselves. 

There is not any force in the much re- 
peated arguments that the metropolitan 
countries should plan their policies so as to 
win the sympathy of the “uncommitted” 
nations of Asia and Africa, which are sup- 
posed to hold the future world balance of 
power in their hands. This point of view 
neglects the military realities of power, and 
looks upon the present struggle for world 
supremacy as a sort of ideological beauty 
competition in which the panel of judges is 
made up of Asians and Africans. 

A tough policy against its own settlers will 
not really add to the strength of the West. 
Nations are influenced by ideas, but ideo- 
logical considerations only rarely outweight 
economic and strategic factors. Asians and 


' Africans are no different from anyone else, 


and are not easily influenced by gestures. 
Not even the wholesale expulsion of all 
whites from a country like Southern Rho- 
desia would induce any African state to sup- 


port NATO, unless the ruling groups of. 


that state felt that its interests were better 
served by joining the West rather than by 
remaining neutral. 

It is doubtful that the West would be 
justified in subordinating its interests to 
the real or imagined demands of neutralists. 
For when all is said and done, it is only the 
strength of the West, and nothing but its 
strength, which has made it possible, up to 
now, for the Afro-Asian countries to afford 
the luxury of neutralism. Once the West 
weakens, the fate of the new countries is not 
likely to be any different from that of, say, 
the Georgian Social Democrats, who were 
overthrown by the Soviet armies after the 
First World War. 

To look at the question the other way 
round, the friendship of all the uncom- 
mitted nations would not help the West in 
the slightest if we allowed our economic and 
military defenses to crumble. The disinte- 
gration of Western power would only be 
speeded up by the contraction of Western 
influence in areas inhabited by white minor- 
ities in Africa; to encourage this process can 
thus hardly be described as being advan- 
tageous to the United States. Hence the 
myth that colonialism was an unmitigated 
evil should be countered. Just because the 
Russians are using anticolonialism does not 
mean that we have to do the same. 


It is dangerous just to be anticolonial 
without preparing an alternative to colonial 
rule. Unless we want two more Congos on 
our hands, nothing is to be gained by eject-— 
ing the Portuguese from Africa at the pres- 
ent time. A better policy would be to aid 
them in developing these provinces, and to 
press them to start training Africans in self- 
government so as to make possible an orderly 
transfer of power, as in Nigeria. If the 
Portuguese will not cooperate, then the areas 
should be declared U.N. trust territories. 

What positive steps can the United States 
take to help ensure a stable Africa? 

First, we can practice democracy more 
fully ourselves. Color bars and segregation 
must end. Little Rock and New Orleans 
have lowered our prestige abroad; racial in- 
equality is morally wrong and offends men 
of color. We look like hypocrites—denounc- 
ing colonialism in the U.N. and practicing 
segregation in Georgia. 

Africans now insist on running their own 
show; they demand the right to make mis- 
takes and to adopt political and economic 
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systems different from ours. We should be 
sympathetic and make it clear that we sup- 
port the legitimate aspirations of all Afri- 
cans—white and black alike—for self-gov- 
ernment, a decent standard of living, and 
an opportunity for all men to progress. Our 
policy should strive to help these states lay 
the basis for democratic societies by trans- 
forming their economic systems. Mean- 
while, it will be necessary to accept the fact 
that the new states will not be parliamen- 
tary democracies. But the United States is 
interested in a stable, developing Africa, not 
just in supporting revolutionaries. 

We should encourage moves toward unity 
and regional associations. Bigger units are 


required if territories like Gambia, Chad, or 


Upper Volta are to become viable. Self-de- 
termination is not a cure-all, especially in 
Africa where self-determination for each and 
every ethnic group would lead to chaos— 
there are over 600 peoples on the continent. 
The end of colonialism has already frag- 
mented the former European empires, re- 
sulting in a lot of little states without any 
real justification for independence. This 
multiplication of countries unrealistically 
inflates their value, as each one gets a vote 
in the United Nations. Indeed, one could | 
argue that Africa is already grossly over- 
represented in the General Assembly. Here- 
in lies a danger. The big powers will, in the 
long run, be even more adverse to being 
ruled by majorities made up of Nicaraguas 
and Gambias than they have been in the 
past. This conceivably could wreck the U.N. 

The United States can do much more in 
the way of education, exchange scholarships, 
and technical training. Increased private 
capital and Government loans will certainly 
have to be provided these new nations. Al- 
though African states are becoming inde- 
pendent, they are not really free—every new 
state depends on its former colonial ruler 
or looks elsewhere for capital, weapons, and 
trained men. 

Having won political freedom, the blacks 
now desire freedom from want and disease. 
They will not wait or take no for an answer. 
Either we help them or they will go to Com- 
munist countries—and who can blame them? 
The United States cannot supply all the 
capital needs of the new countries; other na- 
tions will have to help. The sacrifices are 
worth it if we gain a stable continent. Aside 
from considerations of the cold war, it is 
morally fitting that the United States help 
Africa now, for the New World was partially 
developed by the labor of millions of Negro 
slaves. 

The greatest problem facing the new Africa 
is not colonialism. Rather it is a compound 
of poverty, Balkanization, cold war, the re- 
vival of tribalism, customs that conflict with 
modern ways, and the rule of caudillos. A 
cautious and empirical U.S. policy—one, in- 
deed, that would embrace transitional use of 
colonialism—should be aimed at overcoming 
these problems. The penalty of failure would 
be disaster for Africa and for the entire West. 
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Berlin and the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling that the Members of Congress 
and the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp should have the benefit of a well- 
reasoned editorial broadcasted, Friday, 
July 28, 1961, by one of the Taft Broad- 
casting Co. stations, WKRC of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

BERLIN AND THE PRESIDENT 


President Kennedy has taken a strong 
stand on Berlin. Our national policy now 
recognizes clearly the war being waged 
against us by the Soviet Union. We applaud 
his blunt statement that we will not be 
intimidated; we will not be forced out of 
Berlin. We are relieved that a firm posi- 
tion has been adopted, and we are solidly 
behind the President, regardless what the 
Soviets may say or do next. We believe 
the vast majority of Americans feel the 
same way. 

In making his firm stand against the 
march of communism, the President pointed 
out that Berlin is only part of the global 
war that has engulfed us for a generation. 
In this we wholeheartedly agree. 

Mr. Kennedy was commendably humble 
in the face of his awesome responsibilities, 
and he directly asked for the help and sug- 
gestions of the American people. 

We are eager to offer these sincere sug- 
gestions, and we urge every citizen to re- 
spond to the President’s plea. 

First, Mr. President, we believe the people 
are ready to follow your lead in making any 
sacrifice necessary, not only to contain the 
spread of communism but to defeat and 
destroy this monstrous tyranny. This means 
no more business as usual while we bend 
to the task. Even more important, we be- 
lieve this means no more politics as usual. 

In order to pay for increased arms and 
the political warfare n to destroy the 
enemies of freedom, should not the first 
sacrifice be some of the unnecessary welfare 
programs at home and abroad constantly 
being thrust upon the Nation by the Presi- 
dent’s own advisers? Federal school aid, ur- 
ban renewal aid, medical care aid, farm price 
supports, to name a few, and every form of 
no-strings-attached foreign aid are among 
the first sacrifices * * * sacrifices that must 
be made to insure the financial stability of 
@ Mation dedicated to a continuing war 
against communism. 

And while we're sacrificing, cannot we sac- 
rifice some of the professors, economists, and 
political theorists who have been pouring 
socialism and appeasement into the Presi- 
dent’s ears? We simply cannot afford to 
have-starry-eyed and misguided proponents 
of the welfare state advising our President 
at any time much less in a time of national 
peril. 

These are sacrifices, Mr. President, which 
we firmly believe the vast majority of the 
American people want you and the Nation 
to make right now. And they would under- 
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score your statement in such a way that not 
even the Kremlin can miscalculate our grim 
determination to lead in the spread of free- 
dom around the world. 


National Home Rule Road Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 9, 1961, at the request of Mr. 
Thomas S. Stephenson, president of the 
Pennsylvania Home Rule Association, 
with headquarters in Altoona, Pa., I in- 
troduced H.R. 8612 designed to promote 
the public welfare by providing that all 
Federal gasoline and automotive excise 


taxes be placed in the highway trust | 


fund to be used for road improvement 
purposes only, and, for the purpose of 
spurring improvements on all classes of 
public highways. 

The bill. if enacted into law, would be 
cited as the “national home rule road 
program’’ and is sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Home Rule Association, a civic, 
nonprofit organization, incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania and 
whose sole object is to stop the concen- 
tration of power in Washington through 
the restoration of home rule, thus ending 
the deplorable situation resulting from 
the diversion of motor funds as described 
in the following editorial titled “De- 
Plorable Situation,” which appeared in 
the August 4, 1961, edition of the Al- 
toona Mirror: 

DEPLORABLE SITUATION 


The Nation's motorists, including those in 
Pennsylvania, are paying $43 billion an- 
nually into the Federal Government’s cof- 
fers in highway-user taxes, but they are 
getting only about 60 percent of that huge 
sum back in highway improvements. The 
local communities receive nothing. 

That, in brief, is the complaint of Thomas 
S. Stephenson of Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Home Rule Association president and well- 
known authority on road affairs—local, State 
and National. 

Mr. Stephenson is fully justified in his 
assertion that “the Federal-aid highway 
policy is directly responsible for the deplora- 
ble condition of hundreds of thousands of 
miles of State and local roads.” Best of all, 
he asks that Congress adopt amendments to 
the Federal highway acts to rectify this 
deplorable condition. 


The Bureau of Public Roads, under juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce, is 
to blame for an obsolescent policy that now 
diverts approximately $1.7 billion annually 
of highway-user excise tax revenues to the 
Federal Government’s general fund for other 
purposes. As Mr. Stephenson points out, the 
policy, in effect since 1921, is applicable to 
“the days of the model T Ford. We are 
now in V-8 traffic and the year is 1961.” 

The proposed Stephenson amendments, 
contained in a national home rule road 
program, would end this disgraceful diver- 
sion of motor funds and return the money, 
paid by the motorists in excise taxes, to the 
States and their political subdivisions, with- 
out matching strings attached. The States 
would share 50 percent of the now diverted 


funds, the cities, boroughs and townships 


_ the other 50 percent. 


For Altoona it would mean an additional 
estimated $130,000 a year for street improve- 
ments, sorely needed. Every political subdi- 
vision in Blair County and in the State, be- 
side the Commonwealth itself, would benefit 
from the proposed Stephenson amendments. 

Motorists in the several States now pay five 
or six highway-user taxes, a staggering load 
for the benefits they receive. Pennsylvania’s 
automotive taxes, fortunately, may be used 
only for highway and allied purposes, but 
the real rub is the Federal policy of taxation 
on highway users. | 

Only 60 percent of the Federal. take in 
automotive taxes is used for the Federal- 
aid system, in which Pennsylvania is par- 
ticipating. Yet when the Interstate 
is completed at a cost of $41 billion some- 
time between 1972 and 1975 it will carry 
only 20 percent of the total highway traffic. 

State and local roads and streets, which 
now carry 34 percent of the total highway 
traffic and which are not a part of the 
Federal aid system, receive nothing in the 
way of Federal funds. ei 

The proposed Stephenson amendments 
would direct that all revenues from the 
Federal gasoline, oil amd other excise taxes 
be placed in the highway trust fund. Six- 
ty percent (the same amount as now allo- 
cated) would be used for the Federal-aid 
system and the remaining 40 percent would 
be returned to the States and the cities, 
boroughs and townships. The Interstate 
System still would have ample funds for 
completion of the Federal program. The 
States and local communities would have 
the additional funds for improvement of 
their systems to meet present-day traffic 
needs. 

The Stephenson proposal would guaran- 
tee the motorists, who pay the bill, full bene- 
fits from their tax payments. It is decidedly 
unfair for the Federal Government to collect 
billions of dollars in highway-user taxes and 
divert approximately 40 percent to foreign 
aid and other governmental expenses not 
related to highway construction and im- 
provements. 

The Stephenson proposal merits the con- 
sideration of all taxpayers, particularly the 
motorists who are being “bilked” by the 
Bureau of Public Roads archaic policies. 
Area n would do well to study 
and support the amendments which would 
rectify a deplorable condition and provide 
the motorists with the adequate roads and 
streets for which they are paying, but are 
not receiving. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I wish to insert a copy of H.R. 
8612, which is now pending before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of — 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “national home 


rule road program”. The purpose of this 
Act is to promote the public welfare by pro- 
viding that all Federal gasoline and automo- 
tive excise taxes be placed in the highway 
trust fund to be used for road improve- 
ment purposes only, and, for the purpose of 
spurring im ts on all classes of pub- 
lic highways, to aid in employ- 
ment in the roadbuilding and allied indus- 
tries, and to promote the civic welfare of 
every State and community in the Nation, 
by providing that all classes of roads on the 


public highway systems be made eligible for 
Federal aid. 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 209(c) (1) of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 (relating to trans- 
fer to trust fund of amounts equivalent to 
certain taxes) is amended to read as follows: 
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“(1) In GeneraL.—There is hereby appro- 
priated to the trust fund, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equivalent to 100 percent of the 
taxes received in the before Oc- 
_ tober 1, 1972, under the following provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code-of 1954— 

“(A) section 4041 (diesel fuel and special 
motor fuel); 

_ “(B) section 4061 (motor vehicles) ; 

“(C) section 4071 (tires and tubes); 

section 4081 (gasoline); 

“(E) section 4091 (lubricating oil); 

“(F) section 4226 (floor stocks); and 

“(G) section 4481 (use of certain ve- 
hicles) .”’ 

_(b) Section 209(c) (3) of such Act (relat- 
_ ing to liabilities incurred before October 1, 
1972, for new or increased taxes) is amended 
by striking out “the following percentages” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “100 percent’: 
and by striking out (A) 

through (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(A) section 4041 (diesel fuel and special 

1 


fuel) ; 
~ (8) section 4061(a)(1) (trucks, buses, 


etc.) 
section 4071(a) (1), (3), and (4) (cer- 
tain tires, tubes, and tread rubber); 

“(D) section 4081 (gasoline); and 

“(E) section 4481 (use of certain vehi- 
cles) .”” 

(c) Section 209(f) (4) of such Act (relat- 
ing to 1972 floor stocks refunds) is amended 
by striking out “the following percentages” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “100 percent”, 
and by striking out (A), 
and (C) and inserting in lieu thereof th 
following: 

mie section 4061(a)(1) (trucks, buses, 
e ; 

“(B) section 4071(a) (1), (3), or (4) (cer- 
tain tires, tubes, and tread rubber); an 

“(C) section 4081 (gasoline) .” 

(ad) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply only in case of transfers to 
and refunds from the Highway Trust Fund 
with respect to months more than 
10 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (1) of subsection (f) of 
section 209 of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956 is amended by out “Amounts” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Sixty percent 
of the amounts”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Forty 
percent of the amounts in the Trust Fund 
shall be available, as provided in appropria- 
tion Acts, to meet those obligations of the 
United States incurred under section 214 of 
title 23 of the United States Code.”’’. 

Sec. 3. Section 120 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 120. Federal share payable 
_ “The Federal share payable on account of 

any project on any Federal-aid system shall 
be 100 percent of the total cost thereof.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 2 of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 214. State and local highways 


“(a) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
for each fiscal year out of the Highway Trust 
Pund established by section 209 of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 to carry out this 
section shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the several States in the same man- 
ner as funds are apportioned for the Federal- 
aid primary system. 

“(b) Pifty percent of all funds appor- 
tioned to a State «under this section shall 
be expended by such State on State high- 


shall be expended on such State highways 
in accordance with the laws of such State 
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“(c) Fifty percent of all funds appor- 
tioned to a State under this section shall 
be allocated by such State to those of its 
political subdivisions having jurisdiction 
over local streets and roads. Forty percent 
of such funds shall be allocated among such 
political subdivisions based upon the ratio 
which the population of the particular po- 
litical subdivision bears to the total popu- 
lation of the State, and sixty percent of such 
funds shall be allocated based upon the 
ratio which the mileage of the local streets 
and roads of the particular political sub- 
division bears to the total mileage of all 
local streets and roads within the State. 
Such funds shall be expended on such local 
streets and roads by the political subdivision 
in accordance with the laws of such State 
relating to expenditure of motor vehicle 
taxes and other roadbuilding revenues.” 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 2 of 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“214. State and local highways.” 


The President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Ceres Courier, Ceres, Cailif., 
concerning the Berlin situation. 

The Ceres Courier, which is published 
by Maitland Pennington, is one of the 
many small weekly newspapers in Cali- 
fornia which are close to the people and 
often accurately represent the grass- 


roots feeling about the great issues of 


the day. 

I am sure that this expression of sup- 
port of President Kennedy and his posi- 
tion in Berlin is multiplied many times 
throughout our great Nation, and I 


think it important that both the Presi- 


dent and Mr. Khrushchev are aware, 
with no chance of misunderstanding, of 
the feeling of the people of the United 
States in this time of crisis. 
Following is the text of the editorial: 
THE PRESIDENT 

Speaking in a controlled and extremely 
serious manner, the President of the United 
States made it fully clear that it is not the 
intention of .the Government of the United 
States to take a surrendering step regarding 
the Berlin issue. 

The President appropriately pointed out, 
Berlin ig the outpost of American freedom, 
that in Berlin are Americans, British and 
French. All of us are there as a result of 
agreement reached with the Russians. It is 
our right and duty to stay there until we are 
all agreed on some solution to the whole 
problem of Germany. 

The people of the United States will face 
the situation for what it is, a grave and bleak 
prospect. They will face it without dissi- 
dence, realizing fully that a break in our 
own ranks, or the ranks of our allies, is the 
certain route to extermination. 

American citizens will hopefully make 
minor sacrifices now in the great hope that 
such sacrifices will eliminate for untold mil- 
lions the necessity of making. the supreme 
sacrifice 
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War is not imminent, or certain. We be- 
lieve that once the world knows we, the citi- 
zens of the United States, will not shirk our 
responsibilities, that we have fought and will 
fight again for principle and what we believe 
right, the prospects of war will diminish. 

To remain free, we must be strong. To be 
strong, we must make sacrifices and suffer 
inconveniences. This we must and will do. 

The President knows we will march to the 
Rubicon with him, and cross it if necessary. 


A Congressional Report on the Public 
Defender Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address 
which I made on Thursday, August 10, 
1961, before a luncheon sponsored by 
the American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on Legal Aid Werk and the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 


ciation, at the Hotel Park Plaza, St. 


Louis, Mo.: 


A CONGRESSIONAL REPORT ON THE PUBLIC _ 


DEFENDER LEGISLATION 

I need not quote the sixth amendment to 
this distinguished group. You and many 
others like you have been engaged for many 
years in trying to make the guarantee of 
this amendment truly meaningful. Largely 
due to these efforts there were at last count 
in the United States 77 public defender or- 
ganizations, 14 private defender organiza- 
tions, and 5 combining these two forms. 
Every State now furnishes some kind of legal 
assistance to indigent persons charged with 
crime, usually in the form of assigned coun- 
sel who are paid on a fee basis. | 

But the Federal Government has lagged 
behind the States. Although the indigent 
criminal defendant is provided legal assist- 
ance if he wants it, the lawyer who is called 
upon to supply this assistance does so with- 
out remuneration. 

You will recall that it was in the Johnson 
v. Zerbst case in 1938 that the Supreme 
Court made it forever clear that a defendant 
is entitled to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense or otherwise the Federal court 
has no authority to deprive him of his life or 
liberty. A year later, 1939, the first case of 
an indigent defendant on the calendar in 
the northern district of California was that 
of a man who under the influence of intoxi- 
cants stole some rotary locks from the Post 
Office Department and then attempted to 
sell them to a postal inspector. When he 
appeared before District Judge Michael J. 
Roche, the judge recognized him as an old 
offender who had often appeared before him 
in the State court. Judge Roche proceeded 
to instruct him concerning his right to coun- 
sel and explained that if he was without 
funds or friends or other means to provide 
counsel for his defense, the court would be 
happy to appoint an attorney to represent 
him. “Hell, no,” the accused replied. 
“Judge, the last time I had one of them guys, 
I got 60 days for stealing me own overcoat.” 

I do not believe the situation is that bad, 
but nevertheless it is true that a large pro- 
portion of court-appointed attorneys have 
had relatively little experience in criminal 
trial practice. Although they may conscien- 
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tiously try to carry out their responsibility 
toward their clients, they are not really 
equipped to provide effective counsel. As 
Justice Rutledge once commented, “Serious 
criminal cases are not proper subject matter 
for legal apprentices, however capable and 
hard working.” 

The system has other grave shortcomings, 
but I need not enumerate them to an audi- 
ence as knowledgeable on the subject as this 
one. The effect of these shortcomings has 
been commented upon only recently by Jus- 
tice Brennan: “The victims of the limitation 
upon the State’s obligation to provide coun- 
sel are the indigent—they are the helpless, 
the weak, the outnumbered in our society.” 

Since the 75th Congress I have introduced 
in each Congress thereafter legislation to 
establish a system which would guarantee 
truly adequate representation for indigent 
defendants in the Federal courts. The bill 


_ provided for the office of public defender 


for those Federal district courts with a suf- 
ficiently large volume of criminal cases, and 
for a method of compensating court-ap- 


pointed attorneys in the smaller districts. 


In effect it combined the best features of 
both the public defender and the assigned 
but compensated counsel systems. 

But the bill lagged in committee. While 
it invariably had the support of the Attor- 
ney General, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, and various legal aid socie- 
ties, we heard little from individual mem- 
bers of the judiciary, the law schools, or the 
bar. We didn’t really know what they 
thought of the proposal. The limited cor- 
respondence we received on the subject was 
about evenly pro and con, and seemed to 
cancel out each other. The enactment of 


legislation, I can assure you, requires clear- — 


cut support. 
In the 86th Congress I decided that the 
bill had lain fallow long enough. It was 


time to find out whether it would meet the 


problem for which it was designed, what 
its defects might be, and the extent to 
which the legal profession favored it. To 
get this information I simply wrote to every 
Federal Judge and to several hundred mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association and 


_ various law school faculties. Several of you 


in the audience, I am sure, received my 
letter and its request for your views on my 
bill. 


The report that grew out of this cor-. 


respondence was printed by the committee 
in February 1960. It disclosed that out of 
nearly 500 judges, lawyers and law school 
deans and professors who responded to my 
letter, 89 percent approved the general ap- 
proach embodied in the bill. A few pre- 
ferred only a portion of the bill or an en- 
tirely different approach, and only 5 percent 
opposed any legislation at all on the subject. 

The responses strongly refuted some of 
the arguments that I had heard vaguely 
advanced in opposition to the bill. One of 
these arguments was to the effect that an 
independent bar is just as essential to the 
preservation of freedom as is an independ- 
ent judiciary or the Bill of Rights in our 
Federal and State constitutions. But an 
attorney from one of our great Southern 
States commented, “I hope that the bill 
will pass by a large majority as a signal 
recognition by our representatives that a 
real right to counsel is a precious right, one 
that was hard won, and one that is denied 
to many people in other parts of the world.” 

Another old argument that was somewhat 
Similar charged that the public defender 
system would lead to “socialization” of the 
legal profession. That argument is old hat. 
If you are opposed to anything call it so- 
cialistic or communistic. Yet in 


to my letter a former president of the Amer- 


ican Bar Association known to all of you 
wrote that “lawyers, by supporting this bill 
are not unloading upon the public a per- 


sonal obligation of the bar. This obligation 
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is that of the public and the fact that the 
bar alone has borne .it in the past is no 
reason to continue a system that is inade- 
quate and unreasonable.” 

Supreme Court Justices and _ district 
judges, who are perhaps the persons most 
familiar with the present system and its 
unhappy results, were firm in their condem- 
nation of its deficiencies. Their letters 
contained references to it in such terms as 
“shocking,” “hit and miss,” “haphazard.” 
The law school deans and professors sent 
me highly literate and thoughtful disserta- 
tions on the subject, indicting the present 
system and urging correction. But perhaps 
the most firm support for the constitutional 
right to an adequate defense came from the 
lawyers themselves, the individual members 
of the American Bar Association. They reg- 
istered their approval most eloquently, but- 
tressed by solid facts, and illustrated by 
incidents out of their own experience. One 
attorney even sent me a poem registering 
his support for the bill. 

I also received a number of excellent sug- 
gestions for improving the bill. Some 
thought the judicial council of the circuit 
ought to exercise control over the appoint- 
ment of public defenders. Some thought 
the public defenders should be equipped 
with investigators and technical experts 
where necessary to prepare a competent de- 
fense. Others thought that even where 
the court had a public defender office, the 
court should still have the authority to ap- 
point a separate counsel or an additional 
counsel. Some thought that it should be 
made clear in the bill that the defendant 
was entitled to counsel as early as arraign- 
ment and preliminary examination. The 
judges were particularly concerned that the 
conditions under which an indigent defend- 
ant could appeal his conviction were spelled 
out more clearly. 

The most common suggestion was that 
the salary of the public defender should be 
at a lével nearly commensurate with that 
of the prosecuting attorney and _ that 
appointed counsel] should receive $50 a day 
instead of $35. Also frequently appearing 
was the suggestion that there should be 
some statement as to the qualifications of 
attorneys who were to be appointed as pub- 
lic defenders. And judges and lawyers alike 
felt that the maximum annual amount al- 
lowed any single district far compensation 
and reimbursement of all appointed counsel 
should be raised from $5,000 to $10,000 
annually. | 

All of these suggestions obviously had 
merit and I rewrote the bill to embrace them. 
I also included an authorization for the 
court to appoint, on a reimbursable basis, 
representatives of legal aid societies as de- 
fense counsel in individual cases. To put a 
ceiling on all expenditures for the defense 


of indigent defendants, I added a statement 


limiting annual appropriations for this pur- 
pose to an amount not exceeding the fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures collected by the 
courts during the most recently completed 
fiscal years. This, in 1960 amounted to about 
$214 million, far more, of course than will be 
needed to operate the proposed system. 

I introduced this bill (H.R. 2696) into 
the 87th Congress on January 16, 1961, and 
it was referred to a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. Be- 
cause of the substantial body of opinion al- 
ready at hand, it was not considered neces- 
sary to hold further hearings. Three weeks 
ago the subcommittee took up this bill and 
after much debate approved it with some 
amendments. Briefly, the amendments to 
the bill require the approval of the Judicial 
Conference for the appointment of public 
defender and assistants; one public de- 
fender may be appointed for each district 


instead of at each term of court; the pro- 


vision for the appointment of investigators 
was deleted, as was the language relating 
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to cities of more than 500,000 population 
and those with less than that figure. 

Finally, the requirement that the public 
defender shall act as counsel for each de- 
fendant to whom he is assigned at every 
stage of the prosecution, is being rewritten 
for clarification. 

I am hopeful that the bill can be reported 
out favorably by the full committee and 
passed by the House before the end of the 
current session. A similar bill, I might add, 
is already under consideration in the Senate 
(introduced by a Republican, an indication 
of the nonpartisan nature of this legisla- 
tion). | 3 

This legislation, if enacted, should have a 
number of desirable effects. It should en- 
courage the development of similar systems 
in other jurisdictions of the United States 
and upgrade the administration of justice 
generally. Justice Brennan has deplored the 
fact that “too many cases come from the 
States to the Supreme Court presenting dis- 
mal pictures of official lawlessness, of illegal 
searches and seizures, illegal detentions at- 
tended by prolonged interrogation and co- 
erced admissions of guilt, of the denial of 
counsel and, downright brutality.” The pub- 
lic defender’s chief responsibility is to safe. 
guard the constitutional rights of those 
charged with crime, and the very existence 
of this office should discourage the kind of 
official recklessness that results in appellate 
court reversals. If there had been a public 
defender office in the District of Columbia, 
for example, the Mallory decision and the 


many painful interpretations that have come 


in its wake would never have been necessary. 

Only as late as June 12, 1961, the Supreme 
Court overturned the 26-year-old conviction 
of a youth of subnormal intelligence who | 
had been arrested and held incommunicado 
for 8 days without counsel prior to his ar- 
raignment (Reck vy. Pate). While the con- 
viction was reversed on the grounds that 
the defendant’s confession was coerced and 
therefore inadmissible, I am sure that had 
the defendant received adequate representa- 
tion at the time of his trial, the correction 
of this injustice would not have had to wait 
26 years, if, in fact, the injustice would have 
occurred at all. 

By providing indigent defendants with 
skilled and experienced counsel the system 
should do much to upgrade the conduct of 
trials. Not only would fewer unscrupulous 
and perjured defenses be attempted, but the 
quality of the defense would assure the ac- 
cused that his day at court was a fair one. 
My good friend, Judge Irving Kaufman, ob- 
serves in this respect: 

“The imposing arsenal of personal guaran- 
tees and rights which are accorded the de- 
fendants are but empty forms unless ef- 
fectively marshalled and utilized by compe- 
tent defense counsel. At the heart of any 
system of justice worthy of the name is the 
right of a man accused of a crime to a mean- 
ingful day in court; to the right to have the 
prosecution put to its proof before an im- 
partial trier of facts, to have irrelevant mat- — 
ters excluded from consideration; to the 
right to cross-examine prosecution witnesses 
and to the right to present his own side of 
the story. To breathe life into these rights 
and to make the practice of justice equal to 
its theory, a civilized society recognizes an 
additional right—the right of an accused to 
counsel.” 

The public defender should also help to 
bring about more efficiency in court pro- 
cedures and in disposing of court calendars. 
The public defender would not ask for re- 
peated continuances in the hope that key 
witnesses will somehow disappear or that in 
the next term of court the defendant might 
draw a more lenient judge or jury. The ex- 
perience of the public denfender would also 
expedite the trial by eliminating unnecessary 
technical objections and preliminary tech- 
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‘mical battles. Needless proof could be 
avoided through a stipulation of facts where 
these can be safely conceded. In many simi- 
lar ways the public defender could make pos- 
sible t economies in criminal jus- 
tice, and at the same time protect the rights 
of his clients. 

He should also play a constructive role in 

reshaping the attitudes of offenders toward 
- society. My ‘good friend, Jim Bennett, Direc- 
tor of Prisons, has pointed out how the 
prisoner, after a trial that he considers un- 
fair, “leaves the courtroom with his heart 
forth hate and venom. Since re- 
habilitation to be true and lasting must come 
from within, nothing can be done with him 
until he has been purged of this rancor.” 
The Prison Director believes that “much of 
the an aroused can be avoided by 
fair and just treatment and representation 
throughout the proceedings. By mi 
errors, misunderstandings, and friction dur- 
ing the criminal proceedings, mental strains 
and tensions can be lessened, bitterness 
avoided, and the number who are incurably 
warped substantially reduced.” 

The public defender should also prevent 
. much of the resentment that convicted de- 
- fendants experience after they plead guilty 
and receive a substantial sentence. Nearly 
90 percent of all Federal convictions are ob- 
tained on pleas of guilty; many of the de- 

fendants enter this plea after waiving in 
ignorance the benefit of counsel or succumb- 
ing to the insistence of a court-appointed 
attorney who is too busy to prepare a com- 
petent defense or to explain the consequence 
of this plea. One such prisoner wrote the 
Department of Justice: 

_ “TI have been sentenced for 2 years and 3 
years probation. When I was judged by the 
honorable Judge * * *, I was asked by my 
attorney to plead guilty. Please believe me, 
I didn’t know, nor did anyone explain to me 
the meaning of pleading guilty. I have never 
in my whole life, I am 40 years of age, com- 
mitted any crime before. Since I am 

this sentence, I have learned by pleading 
guilty, that I have committed myself to 
something that I was not aware of. This is 
understandable, when you realize that I have 
had but 4 years of schooling, and the ways of 
the courts were foreign to me.”’ 

A meaning ssytem of representation should 
greatly reduce the number of appeals, so 
many of which grow out of the prisoners’ 
belief that they have been denied their con- 
stitutional right to a fair trial. Jim Bennett 
told me of one prisoner who, after serving 
8 years, was released on a writ of habeas 
corpus because of errors in the trial. This 
prisoner had filed 58 petitions, motions, and 
suits before he was finally released on a 
Aechnicality. It is little wonder, then, that 
‘about one-third of the work of the circuit 
courts is devoted to hearing writs and mo- 
tions filed by prisoners under section 2255. 
If the prisoners had been represented ini- 
tially by defenders in whom the courts had 
confidence, there would be fewer hearings on 
these writs, many of which are, of course, 
without merit. 

It seems to me that the public defender 
system would also do much to raise the 
status of the criminal lawyer generally. Too 
‘many lawyers, in my opinion, are reluctant 
to handle a criminal case, although this 
reluctance is not without basis. If the de- 
fendant is particularly unpopular in the 
community, some of the unpopularity tends 
to rub off on his defense counsel. And, of 
course, lawyers are apprehensive that if they 
accept cases of this kind their regular prac- 
tice will be adversely affected. The public 
defender should have no hesitancy in repre- 
senting defendants who have incurred the 
hostility of the community. It would be his 
job and so regarded by the community and 
his fellow lawyers. 

Finally, the enactment of public defender 
legislation should not be without significance 
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in achieving the greater purposes of our 
Nation. We prate of equality before the 
law; we boast of equal justice, but there is 
no such equality if the affluent defendant is 
represented by counsel and the indigent de- 
fendant is not. Justice, it has been said, is 
the bread of the nation since all hunger for 
it, but often the poor and the lowly must do 
without it. 

We are in the midst of a time of crisis, a 
time of cold war that seemingly threatens to 
erupt at any moment into a conflagration of 
unprecedented proportions. Neither side 
stands to gain by atomic war, and it seems 
likely that the cold war will continue for a 
generation and more to come. It is a cold 
war waged for men’s minds, hearts, and 
loyalties. Upon the outcome of that war 
will depend the survival of the democratic 
system of government. The United States 
now occupies a position of leadership in the 
democratic world, and in that position its 
words and actions are being studied by the 
Communist bloc, the uncommitted nations, 
and even the governments that have so far 


cast their lot with us. We must maintain 


that leadership if the free world is to endure, 
and we can do it only by demonstrating that 
the rights and needs of men are best served 
by a democratic system. 

The Communists are using every possible 
means of discrediting and embarrassing us, 
including our court procedures and system 
of justice. You have already read, I am 
sure, some of the articles that have been 
published by impressionable observers com- 
menting on the great strides the Russians 
have made in improving their court system. 
In their own press our judicial system is de- 
picted as unjust, unfair, 


This propaganda is, of course, intended to 
have an influential effect upon the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world, most of whom 
are relatively impoverished and hence quick 
to identify themselves with the victims of 
injustice. 

The trouble in obtaining approval of my 
bill is found in the old saying, “Every man 
loves justice at another man’s home; nobody 
cares for it at his own.”’ There is too much 
apathy and indifference to the plight of the 
poor devil standing alone before the august 
judge amidst the majestic surroundings of 
the court, standing there bewildered, seek- 
ing advice, counsel, and guidance. 

The public defender legislation should, 
of course, be enacted on its own merits. But 
it is also a way or reaffirming to the world 
that all our citizens, regardless of their 
positions in life, their power, their wealth, 
or their poverty or color, are afforded the 
equal protection of our laws and our Con- 
stitution. This audience, I am sure, will 
agree with me that the Congress of the 
United States should provide this reaffirma- 
tion by making the guarantee of the sixth 
amendment an unquestioned reality. 


The Late Dr. Frank Buchman, a World 
Figure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written this past week 
relative to the decease of that much re- 
spected resident of Allentown, Pa., who 
became a famous world figure as the 
founder of the movement known as Mor- 


follows: 


and weighted in 
favor of the rich and against the poor. 


August 14 


al Re-Armament. I refer, of course, to 
the late Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp, I am 
pleased to include an excellent editorial 
on this subject which appeared in the 
Morning Call, a newspaper of the said 
city of Allentown, on August 9, 1961, as 


His A CREED FoR ALL 


Frank N. D. Buchman, the son of a Penns- 
burg grocery clerk, who claimed Allentown 
as his home and became a world-renowned 
figure by his unflagging adherence to a sim- 
ple Christian ideal, has been gathered unto 
his God. Behind, he leaves a permanent 
mark on the minds of men. 

In almost every part of the world this 
morning someone is living the basic creed of 
Moral Re-Armament: Absolute honesty, ab- 
solute purity, absolute unselfishness, ab- 
solute love. 

His was a creed that all could understand— 
the Christian as well as the non-Christian. 
And in it millions saw a bright hope for real 
peace in the world. 

In a unique way, Dr. Buchman was able 
to associate himself at once with potentates 
and kings, with emperors and dictators, with 
businessmen and union leaders and with the 
man on the street in scores of nations on 
the several continents. 

In the same way his organization was 
unique. No one knows how many members 
it has because it kept no such records, col- 
lected no dues, required nothing more of 
anyone than that he or she subscribe to the 
simple tenents of the movement. It was 
not a part of any church or denomination. 
Its followers were asked to participate with- 
in the framework of their own religious be- 
liefs. 

Because he so frequently moved in the 
high circles of Government and because his 
associates were more often than not men 
who made decisions regarding the fate of 
nations, Dr. Buchman quite naturally be- 
came at times a controversial figure, and 
his work was subject to scathing attack. But 
it never faltered, actually, and his followers 
never lagged in their enthusiasm as they 
increased in number over the years. 

Dr. Buchman did not live to see his ideals 
create the world for which he hoped. A 
lesser man would have faltered in his faith. 
He did not. Deep in his heart he maintained 
the conviction that somewhere, sometime 
men would see the light of his message and 
the work of four decades would come into 
fruition. 3 

The trumpets of war still blare stridently 
and the world may still have to undergo 
new and unspeakable bloodbaths. But great 
and good ideas never die, and someday, when 
peace does come, it may very well be writ- 
ten that it came because a man like Frank 
N. D. Buchman walked so many of the high- 
ways and byways of this earth, bearing his 
message of good will among men so quietly 
and yet so eloquently. 


Disarmament for World Peace and 
Security 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 


this week the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is considering the President’s 
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bill to create a US. Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security. I 
am hopeful that the House Foreign Af- 


fairs Committee will take up the bill 


before the end of August. With luck 
and hard work we may still be able to 
pass it in this session. 

Some people have shrugged their 
shoulders at the idea of a Disarmament 
Agency in a world of an arms buildup. 
The atmosphere of Berlin seems a 
strange atmosphere in which to consider 
spending money to do research for dis- 


armament. However, I think reflection 


on the matter suggests that the arms 
race in and of itself is extremely dan- 
serous; ultimately, the only real protec- 
tion for American and world security is 
an end to deadly weapons and the even 
more deadly trigger finger atmosphere. 
The following article by the distin- 
guished columnist, Mr. Roscoe Drum- 


- mond, appearing in today’s Washington 


Post, provides an excellent summary of 
why we must not overlook any possi- 
bility for disarmament and why the U:S. 
Disarmament Agency is an absolute 


must for world peace and security: 


DISARMAMENT—AGENCY IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Can President Kennedy expect to mobilize | 


congressional support for a vast, new more- 
armaments program, and at the same time 
mobilize congressional support for a vast, 


new disarmament program? 


If the present need is for an all-out effort 
to build military strength, is this the time 
for an all-out effort to get everybody to agree 
to decrease military strength? 

Since the Soviets have rejected any in- 
spection they cannot veto and since we will 
not accept disarmament we cannot inspect, 
is this whole disarmament exercise so mean- 
ingless that we might as well put it in charge 
of an office boy? 

In other words, should the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee lean back and yawn as 
it takes testimony this week on the proposed 
new US. disarmament agency for world 
peace and security—or should it sit bolt up- 
right in the conviction that this is urgent, 
imperative, and significant business? 

I believe that creating the proposed dis- 
armament agency is urgent, imperative, and 
significant business. 

My conviction is that the Congress will be 
making a grave mistake if it passes over this 
present opportunity to make the cause of 
world arms control—and disarmament—a 
major American concern with an agency 
operating at the highest level of Govern- 
ment, manned by the most competent people 
the President can command in order to devise 
the soundest conceivable program. 

There are solid reasons why, despite sur- 
face appearances to the contrary, the dis- 
armament agency is timely and needed: 

1, Disarmament is a worldwide preoccupa- 
tion. It is a deep and abiding concern for 
millions and millions of people—and rightly. 
The prospects of disarmament may be- more 
dificult and more remote than the most 
wishful think and less difficult and less re- 
mote than the most cynical think. It may 
be as remote and difficult as getting to outer 
space seemed a decade ago. 


2. Discussion and debate on disarmament 


are not going to be adjourned because there 
is fighting in Laos, tension in Berlin, or con- 


flict in the Congo. There have been almost 
continuous disarmament negotiations with 


the Soviets for the past 4 years. The United 
States has not been well prepared for these 
negotiations. It’s time we were. 

3. Sometime there has got to be a will and 
a method to control the horrendous weapons. 


A balance of military strength is safer than | 


an imbalance but an uncontrolled thermo- 
nuclear arms race could explode any time 
and something like 100 million casualties 
would be part of the consequence. 

4. Of course we won’t get disarmament 
until there is a change of attitude on the 


part of the Soviets on inspection and con-— 


trol. But regardless of the attitude of the 
Soviets—even if they only talk about it on 
Sunday and run away from it on Monday— 
the United States ought to be ready with 
the most practicable, thoroughly considered, 
wisely devised, and workable disarmament 
program which our best brains can produce. 
Our position on this matter before the whole 
world ought to be positive, constructive, and 
compelling. 

John J. McCloy, the President’s disarma- 
ment adviser and one of the Nation’s ablest 
public servants, and William C. Foster, who 
will probably succeed him, are convinced 
that the proposed new disarmament agency 
is the best means of achieving all these 


purposes. 


Operation Swift Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 7, 1961, as guest of the U.S. 
Army, I was privileged to visit the por- 
tion of my district in which Operation 


Swift Strike was being conducted. I 


was privileged to watch the airdrops at 
Patrick, S.C., in Chesterfield County, in 
the eastern part of the Fifth South 
Carolina Congressional District. 

I hasten to congratulate our Army and 
our Air Force on the efficiency and in- 
tensity of the operations. I salute those 
brave men who participated, and who 
dropped from the sky to the ground, 
risking their lives, or serious injury, to 
train for the defense of our country. 
Each man who participated deserves the 
acclamation of this entire country. 

I was proud of the fact that South 


Carolina Air National Guard partici- 


pated, and that other men and units 
from South Carolina were active 
throughout the operation. 

We were thrilled to see General Le- 
May, General Trapnell, General Adams, 
and other high-ranking officers of our 


military on the scene to watch the oper- 


ations. The 10l1st Airborne participated 
vigorously in the strike, as did active and 
Reserve air units in the various fields in 
South and North Carolina. 

On hand were thousands of patriotic 
citizens, characteristic of my section of 


the country, who came to watch their 


soldiers and their Army and their Air 
Force in action. I know they were proud 
of what they saw. 

I was pleased to see so many Boy 
Scouts from the Pee Dee Council. Gen- 
eral LeMay was most courteous in going 
over and speaking to these young men. 

We went by helicopter from Darling- 
ton County Airfield to the scene of the 
drop. At the scene we were briefed by 
some public relations officers on the ac- 
tivity and the general conduct of the 
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exercises. I was happy to report that 
while I was there not one single man 
who dropped was injured seriously, 
credit to the training being given our 
troops in these days and times. I did 
see two men whom I thought would be 
injured but their emergency chutes 
opened, showing again the safety pre- 
cautions our Army takes with the troops 
under its jurisdiction. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to pub- 


licly thank the Army for issuing me the 
invitation and for allowing this Mem- 


ber of Congress to witness this historic, 


necessary, and thrilling event. We have 
a great country, and we have great fight- 
ing men, and I am proud of both. 


Supersonic Transports Reported Possible 
by 1970 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important 
problems facing the United States, from 
the standpoint of national prestige, na- 


_ tional defensé, and the national economy, 


is the development of a commercial 
supersonic transport plane. 

A report issued recently by three co- 
operating Government agencies expresses 
the view that a 2,000-mile-per-hour 
plane could become an actuality by 
1970. 

The report by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Department of Defense, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- | 
ministration makes it clear that Govern- | 


ment financial backing is essential if an 


American-built supersonic commercial 
transport plane is to become a reality. | 


This is a conclusion which the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics 
reached last year following a series of 
public hearings on the matter. In a 
report to the House, in June 1960, the 
committee states: ~ 

The committee believes that to undertake 
development of a supersonic transport in 
the United States will have significant ef- 
fects upon American industry and commerce, 
level of employment, and scientific advance- 
ment. The committee feels that a Govérn- 
ment program for such development can be 
justified in the national interest. Accord- 
ingly, the committee recommends that the 
Congress make available the necessary 
financial assistance. 


Following the issuance of the PAA- 
DOD-NASA report, the committee held 
further hearings in August of this year 
at which it reviewed with N. E. Halaby, 
Federal Aviation Administrator, and 
others, the progress being made in the 


- development of a supersonic commercial 


transport plane. ; 

It is anticipated that as a result of 
these new hearings a further report by 
the committee will subsequently be 
forthcoming. 


| 
‘ 


In the meantime, I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article from the 


Shreveport (La.) Times by United Press 
International on the FAA-DOD-NASA 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—A new Government 
booklet estimates that the United States can 
develop a commercial plane which 
will fly 2,000 miles per hour by 1970-71. 

_ The publication says the cost of developing 
such a plane is so great that Federal money 
will have to be used. But it says there 
should be a world market for more than 200 
such planes and the Government should be 
able to get some of its money back through 
their sale. 

The report was issued by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, the Department of Defense and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

It stresses that there is much to be done 
before a supersonic transport plane—able 
to fly three times the speed of sound—be- 
comes an actuality. 

But it notes that the B—58 and B—70 bomber 
. programs and research into supersonic flight 

“provide the United States with a unique 

capability for developing a supersonic 

transport.” 
It states that the two biggest reasons for 
such a transport are economic benefits and 
“the maintenance of the present leadership 
and prestige of the United States in aviation 
matters.” 

FAA has asked Congress for $12 million 
for research on the supersonic transport dur- 
ing fiscal 1962. NASA plans to spend about 
$8.5 million this year. 

_ Aviation industry representatives have told 
the Government agencies they must have a 
new type engine for the 200-foot long trans- 
port. Research must also be done on wing 
design and on fusélage and wing materials. 
Another problem is what effect the “sonic 
boom” will have at 2,000 miles per hour. 


Conduct of Foreign Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter received from one of 
my constituents which is critical of the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. I have 
selected this letter because it is repre- 
sentative of opinion in my district and 
also because it is so forcefully written: 

JULY 28, 1961. 


Congressman CHARLES 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been watching American 
prestige dropping, due to our vacillating for- 
eign policy and our spineless attitude toward 
Cuba. How long are we going to allow this 
newest Hitler dictate to the United States? 

The latest of a series of outrages is the 
stolen airplane incident. It seems to me 
‘that we should tell Castro that we want it 
back within a certain period of days, and if 
it is not returned we should go in force to 


left to fight for. 


If I may digress for a moment to point 
out that the American public is tired of be- 
ing fooled, and weary of fighting wars to 
lose the peace. We have followed a pattern 
beginning with Roosevelt and his very stupid 
mistake of allowing Russia to enter Berlin 
first. The errors were compounded by the 
following random examples: 

1. Encouraging the Hungarian revolt and 
then not helping them. 

2. Playing a game in Korea with an arti- 
ficial border; having victory in sight and 
then laying off in a one-upmanship way. 

3. Engaging in a limited action in Laos 
that accomplished less than no ° 

4. Supporting West Germany is fine, but 
paying the whole bill is another example of 
Yankee foggy bottom. West Germany is fat 
with wealth and in a much better financial 
position than the so-called victorious allies. 

5. And now Cuba. If we were going to sup- 
port a revolutionary attack on Castro we 
should at least do it right. The comic opera 
results were appropriately climaxed by the 
tractor fiasco. 

Believe me, it is about time the American 
public were let in on the secret and allowed 


_ to make some decisions. I don’t think they 


could do any worse than our CIA, foreign 
diplomats, career politicians, and (bless 
them) college professors. If I thought that 
it would do any good to write to Mr. Ken- 
nedy I would do it, but it would probably 
be read by some civil servant in this bu- 
reaucratic mess and filed as a crank letter. 

Seething with indignation, I remain some- 
one who would like to be proud of being 
an American again. 


MILLICENT HORNE, 
Mrs. W. A. Horne. 
Los ALTOS, CALIF. 


The Exodus Begins in South Africa 


EXTEN SION REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing wave of self-expression by the 
natives of Africa has been recognized 
and aided by almost all the original 
colonial governments. ‘There have been 
incidents of violence; there may be more. 
But almost everywhere there has been 
the acceptance that freedom and self- 
government is the heritage of Africans 
quite as it is for Europeans, Americans, 
and Asians. In one country, however, 
this recognition has not been granted. 
And the people in control of the gov- 
ernment continue to fly in the face of 
the inevitable. The English-speaking 
white people in the country refuse to 
accept or share in the blame for the un- 
enlightened, cruel treatment that the 
nonwhites have received from the gov- 
ernment. Their objection to the stupid, 
inhuman policy of the Verwoerd Afri- 
kaner government cannot, however, be 
expressed in the manner of men under 
law. For though they represent close 
to 45 percent of the white population, 
the English-speaking whites have no 
practical voice in the government. 
Their alternative is to move from the 
land of their birth, leaving businesses 


-and all else behind. In an article in 


August 14 


today’s Washington Post, Mr. Stanley 


Uys describes this exodus of the talented 


from the Union of South Africa. With 
the departure of these moderates, the 
ultimate native explosion becomes more 
inevitable. 

Though other sections of the world 
occupy our immediate attention, we must 
not forget the powder keg that is South 
Africa. While there is still time, we 
must seek to stir a breath of reason into 
the hearts of the anachronistic Afri- 
kaners. 

The article follows: 

Care Town.—‘I am leaving South Africa 
for the simple reason that I have become a 
foreigner in the land of my birth.” 

These words, uttered by an English-speak- 
ing South African shortly before he emigrat- 
ed to Australia, express the feelings of scores 
of other South African emigrants, 

Since the proclamation of the republic on 
May 31, English-speaking South Africans 
have been required to undergo a personality 
change. Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd has told 
them to become true South Africans. 

Although they number 1.25 million in a 
total white population of 3 million, English- 
speaking South Africans know that their 
traditions count for nothing in the republic. 
The painstaking removal of royal emblems 
from public buildings by government ham- 
mer and chisel crews is merely the culmina- 
tion of 13 years of tradition dishonoring; a 
political process designed to eradicate Eng- 
lish traditions and replace them with Afri- 
kaner republican traditions. 

Rapidly, Dr. Verwoerd is creating a norm 
for a loyal republican: A citizen who cher- 
ishes, or at least respects, the republican 
sentiments of the Afrikaner (Dutch) section, 
and who supports the race policies of the 
nationalist government, which has fostered 
@ policy of separation of the races, called 
apartheid. 

The transformation, within a year of Radio 


‘South Africa from an impartial corporation 


into an openly propagandist service, pro- 
claiming racist policies and laying down 
standards of patriotism, illustrates vividly 
the change that has come over the country. 

It is from this atmosphere, and from the 
threat of a clash between Afrikaner and 
African nationalism, that English-speaking 
South Africans have been emigrating by the 
score. There is no immediate panic. Super- 
ficially, everything is reasonably quiet and 
orderly. But every week some of South Afri- 
ca’s most valuable citizens board ships and 
and planes and leave for Britain, Australia, 
Canada—for 

The erosion of talent is one of the most 


alarming features of life here today. A 
staggering number of university professors — 


and lecturers have quit the country. Very 
few replacements are available and educa- 
tional standards are falling. Architects, law- 
yers, doctors, businessmen are leaving. This 
is the caliber of emigrant South Africa is 
exporting. 

They go with very little fuss. Others join 
them when they can sell their houses and 
liquidate their assets. Husbands or wives 
often leave furtively on quick reconnaissance 
trips abroad to see where they would like 
to settle—a trifle ashamed to admit that 
they are among the quitters. Altogether 
they number only some thousands. They are 
the intellectual, professional, and business 
elite though. Some are not even embittered. 
They simply shrug their shoulders and de- 
clare they have lost faith in South Africa’s 
future. 

On the whole, however, there has been 
a hardening of attitudes. The conquered 


English-speaking section is hostile toward 


the Afrikaner faction. The Afrikaners are 
violently hostile toward the liberals who 


report. 
The article follows: | 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORTS REPORTED POSSIBLE 
BY 1970 
4 
» 
{ 
| 
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| recover it. I am not advocating war just for 
' the sake of war, but if we do not make a ee 
i firm stand soon we might not have anything 
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undermine white supremacy. The Africans 
themselves, sullenly licking their wounds 
after two disastrous clashes with govern- 
ment, are looking for an opening through 
which to reopen the struggle for political 
rights. ; 

An amazing change has come over the 
14% million coloreds (of mixed race descent) 
who live mainly in the Cape Province. His- 
torically a politically apathetic community, 
anxious to be regarded as an appendage of 
the white population, it has now swung into 
revolt against apartheid almost overnight. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s refusal to make even minor 
concessions to the coloreds has forced their 


leaders into making unprecedented demands 


for equal rights. 

Political activity is at a low level. Dr. 
Verwoerd is believed to be preparing for a 
snap general election in October to secure a 
new 5-year term of office before the economic 
situation deteriorates further, and the white 


parliamentary opposition is reconciled to 


losing even more ground in this election. 

The 12 million nonwhites will take no 
part in the election. With the exception of 
about 25,000 registered colored voters, the 
nonwhites are excluded from all white elec- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the tourists come and go, the 
warm beaches of the Natal coast are crowded, 
the cafes offer soft lights, good food, and 
music—and the casual visitor would never 
suspect that South Africa, the major bastion 
of white rule in Africa, is anything but a 
happy, sunny, prosperous country. 


A Mighty Storm Is Raging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in its issue of 
August 11, Life magazine has presented 
a thoughtful and important editorial 


entitled “A Mighty Storm Is Raging.” 


It is timely today and I am glad to make 

it available to readers of the CONGRES- 
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A MicuTry StTorm Is RaGiInc—Scope or 
KHRUSHCHEV’S MANIFESTO POINTS UP FAIL- 
URE OF THE WEsT TO EXPLOIT OuR DEEDS 
AND AIMS 


_ Nikita Khrushchev’s draft of a new pro- 
gram for the Soviet Communist Party is a 
truly formidable document. Its very 
length—47,000 words—is impressive, but so 
are its contents. It is history (ranging 
from Marx’s Manifesto to orbiting space), 
economics (the self-destroying ‘“contradic- 
tions” of capitalism), political science (the 
future management of everything from agri- 
culture to education). It is even religion, 
complete from the Marxist-Leninist revealed 
truth that communism is history’s chosen 
instrument, to Khrushchev’s own 12 com- 
mandments. Like a Biblical prophet of old, 
he rumbled his own apocalypse: “A mighty 
unifying thunderstorm, marking the spring- 
time of mankind, is raging over the earth.” 

Ostensibly, it is the chart of a 20-year task 
ahead for the party. to take Russia from its 
present Socialist base into pure communism 
and a literal paradise on earth. Actually, it 
is also a blueprint and battle plar® for all 
the. world’s 36,880,000 Communist Party 
members, who now control a third of all 
mankind and already have a going operation 
to “break the decayed capitalist shell” and 
conquer the remaining two-thirds. His 
prescribed tactics—phrased in an Orwellian 


‘“‘Newspeak” which often uses a word to de- 
scribe its opposite—are ominous for any in 


the free world who still think that com-. 


munism can ever permanently be appeased: 

Peace: In 1984’s lexicon, of course, this 
means war. So it does for Khrushchev, but 
in a much more subtle way. As before, he 
supports peaceful coexistence between 
capitalist and socialist states. Does this 
mean an end to struggle? On the contrary, 
it forms the basis for “a specific form of class 
struggle” in which the Soviets will oppose all 
wars except “just anti-imperialist wars of 
liberation’’—another Newspeak phrase for 
the sort of infiltration by Communist guer- 
rillas who are taking over Laos. In short, 
coexistence bars all wars except the ones the 
Soviet wants. 

United fronts: Non-Communist liberal 
parties often join Communists in supporting 
specific aims. Khrushchev gives his blessing 
for work within bourgeois parliaments. But 
in surprisingly candid language he makes 
clear that all such alliances are temporary 
and can be betrayed: success for Commu- 
nists depends on how well they “master the 
use of all forms of struggle—peaceful and 
nonpeaceful, parliamentary and extra-parlia- 
mentary—and how well they are prepared to 
replace one form of struggle by another as 
quickly and unexpectedly as possible.” 

For the Soviet people themselves, Khru- 
shchev’s promises were radiant, and often 
touched with a lofty spirituality as when he 
pictured the Soviet new man as one “who 
will harmoniously combine spiritual wealth, 
moral purity and a perfect physique (de- 
veloped through mass sports),”’ or again in 
his 12 precepts for Soviet morality: devotion 
to party and country, conscientious labor for 
society, high sense of public duty, brother- 
hood, respect for family and offspring, and 
honesty and truthfulness. In the utopia 
ahead, this dutiful, moral, muscular new Man 
would see taxes abolished, free rent, gas, 


and subway rides, “the world’s shortest and | 


highest-paid working day,” catered meals to 
liberate the housewife—and a lots more. 

But even in the easy realm of promises he 
was cautious enough to put in some fine 
print or vitiating exceptions: 

Democracy: With pure communism ap- 
proaching, the gospel according to Marx re- 
quires the state (in Russia, the Communist 
Party) to wither away, along with Lenin’s 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Khrushchev 


handles this with magnificent semantic . 


acrobatics: “The party holds that the dicta- 
torship of the working class (i.e., party) will 
cease to be necessary before the state (again, 
party) withers away. The state will survive 
until the complete victory of communism.” 
In short, party dictatorship will wither but 
party dictatorship will flourish. 

Elections: Stalin’s personal dictatorship, 
which he never once mentions by name, is 
implicitly condemned as the familiar “cult 
of the individual” which is “incompatible 
with Leninist principles.” To prevent its re- 
currence, Khrushchev promises that a fourth 
of the Central Committee and Presidium 
will be replaced at each election with in- 
dividuals limited to three successive terms. 


Could this replace even him? Hardly: 


“Particular party workers may, by virtue of 

their abilities, be successively elected to the 

leading bodies for a longer period.” 
Freedom: Many will be surprised to learn 


that “freedom of speech, of the press” al- 


ready exist. It is interesting how he trans- 
lates this freedom in the role of the arts: 
they “must be a source of happiness and in- 
spiration to millions of people, must express 
their will, must enrich them ideologically 
and educate them morally.” 

There are lots of holes in the program, to 
be sure, and Americans may smile that 
Khrushchev is promising, as the ultimate 
goal of communism, many things we take for 
granted, such as adequate housing, clothes, 
shoes and kitchen appliances. Many upper- 
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class Communists, say our Kremlinologists, 
may find it an old familiar mixture. 

But it will undoubtedly have an enormous 
and popular appeal to most Russians who 
are hungry for a sign of hope. And it will 
have an undoubted impact on the other big 
audience it is aimed at—the emerging peo- 
ples of new nations who are promised “rapid 
economic and cultural progress” that “trans- 
forms a backward country into an industrial 
country within the lifetime of one genera- 
tion” and “lifts the people out of darkness.”’ 

We can only blame ourselves if we fail to get 
its chief message to us: total, endless war in 
which there can be no final settlement short 
of our destruction or surrender, a war to 
which the Khrushchev creed does, indeed, 
bring a high order of devotion, of duty (un- 
swerving to communism) and even of truth- 
fulness—in informing us of our intended 
fate. 

Whether or not Khrushchev can fulfill all 
its grandiose promises, he has put the West 
at a disadvantage by once again showing the 
world that communism does have a grand 
strategy, does have a long-range plan that 
embraces both past and future, can paint 
its own destiny in terms to convince millions 
that it is history’s destined instrument. So 
saying, it makes us ask: Why has the free 
world no high-powered task force, no com- 
bined cold war high command, making 
equally potent use of our own impressive 
history of hundreds of millions brought to 
independence and freedom, of our economic 
miracles in rebuilding the postwar world, 
and of master plans to help the emerging 
nations “lift the people out of darkness’’? 


William Whyte Discusses New Ideas in 
Preserving, Developing Open Spaces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| 
_ HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


_ Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: Mr. Speak- 
er, on August 8, the Forests Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture held hearings on H.R. 6289, a bill 
to create a scenic and recreational area 
known as the Ozark Scenic Riverways 
in southern Missouri. At the time of 
these hearings, Mr. William Whyte tes- 
tified on the new concept which is em-_ 
bodied in this bill, a new concept for the 
administration of open areas under Fed- 
eral control. Mr. Whyte, best known 
for his book “The Organization Man,” 
is now associated with the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund studying this problem. 
He is the author of the Urban Land In- 
stitute’s Technical Bulletin 36, “‘Secur- 
ing Open Space for Urban America: 
Conservation Easements,” and a Life 
magazine article in the same area. 

Mr. Whyte has given a great deal of _ 
thought to the needs which we will face - 
for open space as the American popula- 
tion continues to grow. This is a prob- 
lem of prime concern to all Americans 
and there must be thought given to find- 
ing new ways to overcome the problem | 
and improving the ways which already 
exist. Mr. Whyte’s discussion of this new 
concept is worthy of the attention of all 
Americans. For this reason I am insert- 
ing it in the Recorp below: 


| 
: 
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TEesTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. WHYTE on HR. 
6289, Ozark Scenic RIVERWAYs Bru, Av- 


Gust 8, 1961, BrEerore SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FORESTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


For the past 5 years I have been studying 
ways and means of saving our open spaces: 
in particular, the application of the ease- 
ment principle. Part of the answer to the 
open space problem seems simple enough; 
buy the land and make it into a park. So 
we should, but even if we vastly step up our 
park programs, there isn’t the money to 
buy all the space we would want to save 
and furthermore, there are lots of areas 
where conventional park development really 
isn’t the answer. The most challenging 
question, then, is this: What practical way 
is there to save open space without having 
to buy it all up? 

This is why I wish to testify in favor of 
H.R. 6289. It is important for the great 
benefits that it promises for the Ozark River- 
ways; it may be even more important, how- 
ever, aS a model that can stir imaginations 
and stimulate similar programs all over the 
United States. 

The core of H.R. 6289 is its use of easement 
principle. It is an ancient one; under our 
law of eminent domain, the public can buy 
the full bundle of property rights from the 
landowner—the fee simple. 

But the public does not have to buy the 
whole bundle of rights. In many cases, its 
Purpose can be served by buying only one 
or a few of the rights in the property. As 
with outright purchase, the requirements 
are, simply, that there be a public purpose 
involved in the purchase and that the land- 
owner be given fair compensation. 

For example, if the Government wants to 
make sure that no tall buildings or towers 
are built around an airfield, it does not 
have to buy up the surrounding property; 
it often buys an air safety easement from 
the landowners—that is, the landowner’s 
right to put up a tall building or tower. 

Easements have also been very useful in 
protecting highways; when you drive along 
the New York Thruway, for example, you 
note that it is through a natural unclut- 
tered landscape; one reason is that the 
thruway people bought scenic easements at 
the time they purchased the land for the 
right-of-way; the owners kept title of the 
land covered by the easement but gave up 
the right to develop it with signs or com- 
mercial structures. 

Until recently, these precedents didn’t stir 
much interest. It’s the bulldozer that’s done 
the job; because of the frightening rate at 
which our open spaces are being destroyed, 
Planners and officials have been forced to 
seek new ways of saving the landscape, and 
in this search a new potential for the ease- 
ment principle has been found. 

As a basic illustration, think of a stream 
valley, for here you find the universals of 
a problem that is remarkably similar from 
State to State. It is a valley that has not 
yet been ruined; the subdividers are push- 
ing outward from the cities toward it, but 
there is still time to conserve the best part 
of the area. The local government, let us 
further assume, has done a good job of sur- 
veying the assets of the region and has 


worked up a sound plan. One part calls for . 


purchase in fee simple; at one end of the 
valley there’s a national reservoir and park 
site and this land will be bought outright. 
Then there’s the use of the police power; 


the bottomland immiediately bordering the 


stream is a flood plain and the local gov- 
ernment has zoned this develop- 
ment. The plain is a great sponge, and it 
would be clearly harmful were it covered 
with houses. Come flood time the poor 
devils who lived in them would be hurt; 
and even more, so would be the people who 
lived downstream. 


landowner is giving up very little; 


can spur the plans of every 
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This, clearly, is a proper exercise of the 
police power. But what about the rest of 
the land? Here the public wants a benefit— 
the continued openness of the land—and it 
cannot compel it with the police power. 
Instead, the local officials go to the land- 
owners and say something like this: we be- 
lieve it will be to the public purpose to have 
this land kept open. We know you probably 
want to keep it open anyway. Nevertheless, 
you do have a right to chop it up into a 
subdivision, or otherwise develop it. We 
want to buy that right away from you. 

You will keep title to the land, you can 
continue farming it, or using it, as you have 
in the past. You don’t have to give the 
public access to your property; the public’s 
equity is that it be kept unspoiled. If the 
public also wishes to buy access—say, for 
fishing rights on part of the stream—that 
too can be negotiated but it is not neces- 
sarily a part of the easement. 

The cost? The rule of thumb in ease- 
ments is that the price should be the differ- 
ence between the fair market of the land 
with the easement and without it—in other 
words, the money value the landowner is 
giving up. This depends on time and place: 
in an area predominantly in farming the 
(scenic 
easements along the Great River Road in 
Wisconsin, for example, cost an average of 
$15.06 per area, roughly one-fourth of the 
fee cost). In built-up areas near the city, 
however, the speculative value of the devel- 
opment rights is such that easements 
could cost as much as the fee simple. It is 
not a device, in short, that can save an area 
that’s already overrun. 

Advantages to the landowner: 

1. Because other landowners in the area 
are covered by the plan he gets flank 
protection. 

2. Integrity of an agricultural area is as- 
sured; thus protecting him from adverse 
land uses. 

3. Tax protection: he escapes the vicious 
spiral that is forcing many farms into sub- 
divisions. Assessments cannot be raised to 
match value of the land for subdivision 
since the land legally cannot be subdivided. 


4. Enhancement of value of the rest of 


his property; because of the guarantee pro- 


vided by the easement, value of abutting 
land is increased. 
Advantages to the public: 
1. Achieves conservation of prime land 
without having to bear fee simple costs. 
2. Land remains on the tax rolls. 


3. No maintenance cost: the landowner 
maintains it. 

4. Most important, the land remains pro- 
ductive and alive. It is not institutional- 
ized open space; it is the natural, living 
landscape—the kind we treasure most of all. 

The Ozark riverways is a broader example 
of all these points than the small valley I 
have been using; for that reason it could 
prove the most important of all—and for 
the small valleys, too. In areas all over the 
country open space plans are being pushed. 
Thanks to a virtual wave of open space en- 
abling acts and grant-in-aid programs com- 
munities have at last the tools to cope with 
the problem. (New York, $75 million; New 
Jersey, $60 million; Wisconsin, $50 million). 
Title VII of the Housing Act, pioneered by 
Senator Wi.1ams of New Jersey, by pro- 
viding $50 million in seed money grants is 
spurring States and local government to 
further action. 

But what about the plans themselves? 
What is needed is a bold, imaginative exam- 
ple. The Ozark riverways is just that: it 
makes so much good commonsense and it 
makes it with such a broad sweep that it 
State, county, 
or township with a river or a stream in it. 


August 14 
Disarmament Agency Is Urgently Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
16th anniversary of the end of the most 
destructive war in world history, we must 
keep before us the ultimate objective of 
free men everywhere in the world: a true 
peace under law. The Red action in 
East Berlin in the last 48 hours has 
pointed up again how close we are at all 
hours of these days to the occurrence of 
an incident that could spark off another 
armed conflict. The President’s forceful 
assertion of our position and the con- 
comitant recall of certain of our Reserve 
forces will suffice, we all hope, to deter 
the Reds from such conflict. These con- 
siderations of the moment serve also to 
emphasize how urgently the world re- 
quires immediate establishment of the 
U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security. 

Today a committee of the other House 
will begin its hearings on the disarma- | 
ment agency bill. The urgency of the 
need for the disarmament agency is the 
subject of today’s column in the Wash- 
ington Post by the distinguished com- 
mentator, Roscoe Drummond. Mr. 
Drummond’s treatment of the topic is 
such that I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Can President Kennedy expect to mobilize 
congressional support for a vast, new more- 
armaments program, and at the same time 
mobilize congressional support for a vast, 
new disarmament program? | 

If the present need is for an allout effort 
to build military strength, is this the time 
for an allout effort to get everybody to agree 


to decrease military strength? . 


Since the Soviets have rejected any in- 
spection they cannot veto and since we will 
not accept disarmament we cannot inspect, 
is this whole disarmament exercise so mean- 
ingless that we might as well put it in 
charge of an office boy? 

In other words, should the Senate Foreign | 
Relations Committee lean back and yawn 
as it takes testimony this week on the pro- 
posed new US. disarmament agency for 
world peace and security—or should it sit 
bolt upright in the conviction that this is 
urgent, imperative, and significant business? 

I believe that creating the proposed dis- 
armament agency is urgent, imperative, and 
significant business. 

My conviction is that. the Congress will 
be making a grave mistake if it passes over 
this present opportunity to make the cause 
of world arms control—and disarmament— 
@ major American concern with an agency 
operating at the highest level of Government, 
manned by the most competent people the 
President can command in order to devise 
the soundest conceivable program. 

There are solid reasons why, despite sur- 
face appearances to the contrary, the dis- 
armament agency is timely and needed: 

1. Disarmament is a worldwide preoccu- 
pation. It is a deep and abiding concern 
for millions and millions of people—and 
rightly. -The prospects of disarmament 
may be more difficult and more remote than 
the most wishful think and less difficult and 
less remote than the most cynical. It may 
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be as remote and difficult as getting to outer 
space seemed a decade ago. 

2. Discussion and debate on disarmament 
are not going to be adjourned because there 
is fighting in Laos, tension in Berlin, or con- 
flict in the Congo. There have been almost 
continuous disarmament negotiations with 
the Soviets for the past 4 years. The United 
States has not been well prepared for these 
negotiations. It’s time we were. 

3. Sometime there has got to be a will and 
a method to control the horrendous weap- 
ons. A balance of military strength is safer 
than an imbalance but an uncontrolled 
thermonuclear arms race could explode any 
time and something like 100 million casual- 
ties would be part of the consequence. 

4. Of course we won’t get disarmament 
until there is a change of attitude on the 
part of the Soviets on inspection and con- 
trol. But regardless of the attitude of the 
Soviets—even if they only talk about it on 
Sunday and run away from it on Monday— 
the United States ought to be ready with 
the most practicable, thoroughly considered, 
wisely devised, and workable disarmament 
program which our best brains can produce. 
Our position on this matter before the 
whole world ought to be positive, construc- 

tive, and compelling. 

John J. McCloy, the President’s disarma- 
ment adviser and one of the Nation’s ablest 
public servants, and William C. Foster, who 
will probably succeed him, are convinced 
that the proposed new disarmament agency 
is the best means of achieving all these pur- 


poses. 


California’s Coordinated Water Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, a sudden awakening to the need 
for coordinated’ planning for the devel- 
opment of water resources is observed 
throughout the United States. Require- 
ments shoot to the top of forecast charts. 
Supplies have been polluted or overex- 
tended. Many urban areas in the humid 
zones have been jolted out of their com- 
placency with regard to the vital re- 
source, water. 

In the arid West, and particularly in 
California, the needs for resource plan- 
ning and water conservation and use was 
recognized much earlier. With a severe 
drought in progress there, however, the 
interest is even more intense today. 

In 1959, under the alert leadership of 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown, a long-range 
coordinated, multiple-purpose State wa- 
ter plan was adopted by the California 

gislature. Other States might profit 

rom study of how this plan put forward 

by a farsighted and dynamic Governor 
came into being and what its purposes 
are. 

As one with a lifelong interest in fish 
and game matters, I am glad to say that 
my State has been in the forefront in 
developing the idea of multiple uses and 
comprehensive conservation programs in 
relation to her water projects. The State 
water plan provides for fish and wildlife 
enhancement as well as other water 
needs. 
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The California Water Commission is 
required to determine the relationship 
of water projects proposed in California 
to the approved statewide plan in ad- 
vance of release of priority of State wa- 
ter right filings. This protects the in- 
tegrity of the comprehensive plan with- 
out concentrating the construction of 
projects in the hands of the State. 

Mr. William E. Warne, the very able 
director of the California Department of 
Water Resources, former Assistant Com- 
missioner of Reclamation and Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, has written an 
article explaining the California water 
plan. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert the article 
in the REcoORD. 

The article follows: | 

CALIFORN1I4’S STATE WATER PLAN 


(By William E. Warne, director, department 
of water resources, Sacramento, Calif.) 


From close at hand, it often is difficult to 
see when a basic change has been made. 
Often, such fundamental actions are left to 
the historians to identify. 

It has escaped many that just such a basic 
action was taken by the State of California 
in 1959 when it adopted under Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown’s leadership the State water plan 
as expressed in bulletin No. 3 of the depart- 

ment of water resources. Then followed the 
approval of the State water project, financed 
to the extent of almost $2 billion, for imme- 
diate construction. 

Bulletin No. 3 set out a long-range plan 
for the development of California’s water re- 
sources, comprehensive in nature, and then 
said: 

“The job is a big one, and will require the 
combined efforts of the Federal Government, 
the State Government, and local agencies, as 
well as private entities and individuals, with 
the State logically taking a leading role in 
administration and coordination as well as 
financing and construction.” 

With the adoption of this plan, for the 
first time a State of this United States as- 
sumed the role of the coordinator of its own 
comprehensive water development, and 
pledged itself to construct the needed proj- 
ects which others might not build. Cali- 
fornia at that point matured, and became 
master of her own destiny: This came just 
in the nick of time, too, because already 
water needs beyond the reach of authorized 
Federal programs and beyond the scope of 
local and private interests were being felt 
and untended. 

California then soberly, after much de- 
bate, with eyes fully open, voted to build 
the statewide project which is destined to 
become the initial unit of the fulfillment of 
the State plan. 

These are very important decisions, and in 
the decades ahead, yes, even generations 
ahead, they will be referred to as crucial to 
the new California that will develop. 

From bulletin No. 3, let me quote the 
nc ae of what the plan, now adopted 

oes: 

“1. It evaluates the water supply available 
to California and describes the places and 
characteristics of its occurrence. 

“2. It estimates the water requirements, 
both present and future, for all purposes 
for each area of the State, as best as can 
be foreseen now. 

“3. It points out (a) the watersheds where 
present estimates indicate surplus waters ex- 
ist over and above the future needs for local 
development, and gives an estimate of such 
surplus, agd (b) the areas of deficiency and 
the estimated deficiency for each such area. 

“4. It outlines existing and prospective 
water problems in each area of the State. 

“5. It describes the beneficial uses to 
which the remaining unappropriated waters 
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of the State should be put for maximum 
benefit to the people of all areas of the State. 

“6. It suggests the manner in which the 
waters of the State should be distributed for 
the benefit and use of all areas. 

“7. It proposes objectives toward which 
future development of the water resources | 
of the State should be directed in all areas 
of the State, and suggests broad patterns 
for guidance toward these objectives. 

“8. It defines these objectives in terms of 
potential physical accomplishments, which 
may be used to measure the merits of proj- 
ects proposed for construction by any agency. 

“9. Finally, it demonstrates that the 
waters available to the State of California, 
including the State's rights in and to the 
waters of the Colorado River, are not only 
adequate for full future development of the 
land and other resources of the State, but 
also that physical accomplishment of these - 


objectives is possible.” 


The State water plan was not sucked out 
of someone’s thumb. It was out 
of the accumulation of decades of basic data 
and surveys of needs and requirements. 

Through the adoption of the plan, note 
that the State of California made no effort | 
to preempt the field of construction and did 
not do so. The plan anticipates that local, 
private, and Federal agencies will build those 


units of the comprehensive plan that fall 


into their programs and are of sufficient in- 
terest to them to warrant their efforts. 
The comprehensive plan very likely will 


‘never be completed because it is in effect | 


without end. Some of the projects are a 
long, long way in the future, beyond our 
ability to see plainly all needs and all pos- 
sibilities of satisfying them. Therefore, like 
a camera, it has placed the nearer objects 
in much sharper focus than the farther ones. 
The plan is flexible and subject to continual 
refinement. But it exists and it is useful, 
especially as a guide to what needs to be 
done next and how to avoid doing an expe- 
dient thing now that will stand in the way 

The plan made possible the State water 
project and the State water project is es- 
sential to the welfare of the whole State as 
California forecasts its growth to 1990. 

The plan was built on earlier plans, just 
as it may in turn eventually become the 
foundation of later plans. Previous studies 
that approached the State water plan in 
scope and magnitude began with “The Ir- 
rigation of the San Joaquin, Tulare, and 
Sacramento Valleys of the State of Cali- 
fornia”, published in 1874 by the House of 
Representatives as Executive Document No. 
290, 43d Congress, Ist session. A long list of 
additional State and Federal reports fol- 
lowed. One of these led directly to the Cen- 
tral Valley project. Bulletin No. 3, however, 
is the most comprehensive and has led di- 
rectly to the State water project. 


Best Fidelity Bonding Rate—Trade | 


U 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 : 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months our newspapers and mag- 
azines have been filled with criticism and 
condemnation of labor unions. I am 
not denying that there have been abuses. 
However, I am very happy tc have this 
opportunity to call to your attention a 


| 

| 


| = and enviable, trade union 


wish to insert a paragraph from a re- 
port on trade unions prepared by Mr. 
Henry Mayer, of New -York: 

XI. WHo Has THE LOwest HONESTY FIDELITY 


BonDInNGcG RaTe IN $=<AMERICA?—TRADE 
UNIONS 
The American Association, which 


comprises all of the companies in the bonding 
field, has just completed a survey of its 
bonding rates with respect to so-called hon- 
esty fidelity bonds. It concluded, on the 
basis of the survey, that the trade union 
movement has the best bonding experience 
in America—and that includes all of busi- 
ness, banks, and fraternal organizations. 


Disarmament Agency Is Urgently Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by the distinguished 
columnist Roscoe Drummond. It ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 


on August 14, 1961. 

Mr. Drummond brings us to the reali- 
gation that just as surely as we must 
remain strong, and become stronger, in 
our competition with the Soviet Union, 
so must we also prepare for disarma- 
ment. We must work continually to find 
some means of coming to agreement with 
the Soviets in the area which will de- 
termine the future of mankind: disarma- 
ment. The urgency of this need should 
be seen clearly by all of us. — 3 

Mr. Drummond’s article follows: 
DrsarmaMent AcenNcy Is TIMELY AND 

NEEDED—WILL CoNGRESS ARM AND DISARM, 

Too? 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON, August 13.—Can President 
Kennedy expect to mobilize congressional 
- support for a vast, new more-armaments 
program, and at the same time mobilize con- 
gressional a for a vast, new disarma- 
ment 

need is for an all-out effort 
to build military strength, is this the time 
for an all-out effort to get everybody to agree 
to decrease military strength? 

Since the Soviets have rejected any inspec- 
tion they cannot veto and since we will not 
- accept disarmament we cannot inspect, is 

this whole disaramament exercise so mean- 
ingless that we might as well put it in charge 
of an office boy? 

In other words, should the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee lean back and yawn as 
it takes testimony this week on the proposed 
new US. Disarmament Agency for world 
peace and security—or should it sit bolt up- 
right in the conviction that this is urgent, 
imperative and significant business? 

I believe that creating the proposed dis- 
armament agency is urgent, imperative and 
significant busines. 


@ major American concern with an agency 
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operating at the highest level of govern- 
ment, manned by the most competent people 
the President can command in order to de- 


“vise the soundest conceivable program. 


There are solid reasons why, despite sur- 
face appearances to the contrary, the dis- 
armament agency is timely and needed: 

1, Disarmament is a worldwide preoccupa- 
tion. It is a deep and abiding concern for 
millions and millions of people—and rightly. 
The prospects of disarmament may be more 
difficult and more remote than the most 
wishful think and less difficult and less re- 
mote than the most cynical think. It may 
be as remote and difficult as getting to outer 
space seemed a decade ago. Disarmament 
is a vital world topic and the United States 
ought to be putting some of its best men 
and best minds into showing how it can be 
realized. 

2. Discussion and debate on disarmament 
are not going to be adjourned because there 
is fighting in Laos, tension in Berlin or con- 
flict in the Congo. There have been almost 
continuous disarmament negotiations with 


the Soviets for the last 4 years. The United 


States has not been well prepared for these 
negotiations. It’s time we were. There will 
be disarmament debate at the U.N. next 
month—and we ought to be far better pre- 


3. Sometime there has got to be a will and 
a method to control the horrendous weapons. 
A balance of military strength is safer than 


an imbalance but an uncontrolled thermo-. 


nuclear arms race could explode anytime and 
something like 100 million casualties would 
be part of the consequence. All humanity’s 
stake in bringing armaments under control 
and in reducing them is so great that the 
competence and concentration which we put 
into it cannot be too great. We ought to 
be its architect in chief, its advocate in 
chief. 

4. Of course we won’t get disarmament un- 
til there is a change of attitude on the part of 
the Soviets on inspection and control. But 
regardless of the attitude of the Soviets— 
even if they only talk about it on Sunday 
and run away from it on Monday—the United 
States ought to be ready with the most prac- 
ticable, thoroughly considered, wisely devised 
and workable disarmament program which 
our best brains can produce. Our position 
on this matter before the whole world ought 
to be positive, constructive, and compelling. 

John J. McCloy, the President’s disarma- 
ment adviser and one of the Nation’s ablest 
public servants, and William C. Foster, who 
will probably succeed him, are convinced that 
the proposed new disarmament agency is the 
best means of achieving all these purposes. 
We haven’t in the past put the competence 
and resources into the study of disarmament 
which were needed. As a result some of our 
positions have been inadequate and half- 
baked. That isn’t good enough. 

A strong, cogent, realistic disarmament 
position is crucial to the U.S. foreign policy 
and the case for the disarmament agency is 
urgently valid. 


Antitrust Laws and Professional Team 
Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
for a number of years legislation has 
been pending in the Congress with re- 


spect to antitrust laws and organized 
professional team sports. Among the 
matters dealt with by such legislation 
has been the televising of games. In my 
opinion, legislation should be enacted to 
limit the applicability of the antitrust 


laws so as to exempt those aspects of — 


professional team sports which are nec- 
essary to the continuance of professional 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey. 
For this reason, I joined as a cosponsor 
of S. 1856. 

Recently, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 


crat carried an article concerning tele- 
vision and professional football. I ask 


unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
DIFFICULT TO FIND THE REASON 
(By Robert L. Burnes) 


The gentlemen who operate the various 
clubs in the National Football League and 
who have done an excellent job of building 
this into a pleasant, prosperous and enjoy- 
able enterprise have been known occasion- 
ally to cry “wolf” on the necessity of pur- 
chasing tickets in advance for their games. 

Now, tossed for a long loss by a hard-to- 
figure Government decision on their tele- 
vision contract, the same operators are 
alarmed over what the future might hold— 
and with good reason. 

To cut through the morass of legal tech- 
nicalities, it can be stated that the govern- 
mental decision, outlawing the television 
package the league contrived with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, could within 
a few years bring the following results: 

1. It could mean the end of professional 
football in tiny Green Bay, a community 
which has competed on even terms with the 
big boys and even has a stadium seating more 
people than the population of the town. 

2. It could force other clubs with modest 
seating capacities to the wall and perhaps 
into oblivion. This would have to include 
the football Cardinals particularly as long 
as they are playing in Busch Stadium. 

MUST TURN TO CONGRESS 


3. Instead of the tight, closely contested 
battles which are now the league’s trade- 
mark, where any team on any Sunday has a 
Chance to knock off any opponent, within a 
few years you could have a situation where 
a handful of teams would be routing sur- 
viving opponents by scores of 60-0. 

Such results coming out of this one deci- 
sion seem almost unbelievable. Yet league 
Officials and other observers of the football 
scene maintain that this is true. So do tele- 
vision officials. 

League Officials are bitter, not only about 
this turn of events but the lateness of the 
decision, only a couple of months before the 
season opens. They are also puzzled. 

“This television package was put together 
months ago,” one league official said bitterly 
in New York the other day. “Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle worked on this thing night and 
day from the time he took office. He checked 
every step with attorneys and with televi- 
sion people. He had reason to believe he was 
conforming to everything. 

“Even if he wasn’t,” the man went on, 
“why did the Government wait until the last 
minute to take action? This could bankrupt 
several clubs.” 

It is too late to do anything about it this 
year, he admitted. There is no immediate 
redress through the courts. The only thing 
that can be done is to get some legislation 
through the Congress spelling out what pro- 
fessional sports can and cannot do in the 
way of televising games on a package basis. 
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CLUBS MUST MAKE Own TV DEALS 


Briefly stated, the league television pack- 
age with CBS was worth $9 million spread 
over 2 years. There are 14 clubs in the 
league and they would share equally in the 
revenue. This meant that each club would 
receive a little over $300,000 in television 
money each season. 

That money would take care of the payroll 
and some other expenses. Now the budget 
has to be rewritten. 

The budget already is geared to a certain 
level. Player contracts have been signed. 
Tex Schramm of the Dallas club told the 
judge hearing the case that he needed 
$60,000 a Sunday at home, plus 40 percent of 
the road gate, plus the television money to 
break even, 

What happens now? The club now must 
make their own television contracts. It 
won't net them as much money in most in- 
stances. Beyond this, the better clubs will 
be able to build up networks. For this they 
will receive more money. 

Where this hits a city like Green Bay is 
that a television sponsor must study the 


number of potential viewers. If he has a 


choice between Green Bay, for instance, with 
a population under 40,000, or Chicago, with 
an area population of over 5 million, you 
know which one he will take. 

The more television money a team gets, 
the better it can build up its team. Con- 
versely, the team with no television or little 
revenue will lose players. 

That’s one of the things which puzzles the 
National Football League. Ultimately this 
could mean a loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment because a drop in attendance would 
mean a drop in tax money. 

What is also puzzling the National Football 
League is why their contract is nullified and 
that of the American Football League isn’t 
touched, 

“They’ve had this package since the day 
they started,” the man said. “Without it, 
the American couldn’t have gotten off the 
ground. Don’t get me wrong. We don’t 
want them to get clipped. We just want to 
have the right to do the same thing. 
Frankly, we can’t figure where they're right 
and we're wrong.” 

Whatever the situation, the problem is a 
tough one. It puts a greater premium on 
ticket sales. In this instance, this applies 


to the football Cardinals who have a fine 


team and could be one of the best in the 
league this year. If you haven’t bought 
your season tickets yet, you should. Now it 


- is something more than a matter of passing 


interest. It is one of vital concern. 


Dilemma of the Captives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following thoughtful 
and timely editorial from the Plain 
Speaker of Hazleton, Pa., that appeared 
in the issue of Monday, July 31, 1961. 
The editorial follows: 

DILEMMA OF THE CAPTIVES 
At the table were many exiles from the 


_ Iron Curtain countries. Typical was a clear- 


eyed, strong-faced Pole who once had been 
a prosecutor in wartime Poland’s — 
ground law enforcement system. 

What did these men want? A good deel 
more, some said, than the annual lip service 
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they feel is being paid their cause by such 
things as Captive Nations Week, with ac- 
companying proclamations and exhortations. 

Representing nine Eastern European satel- 


lites with nearly 100 million people, a tightly 


held grouping that is said to add a third to 
Soviet power, the exiles call for bold, posi- 
tive measures to press before the whole world 
their case for self-determination and new 
freedom. They are ready with specifics. 
Their organization, the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, ticks off what they would 
like the United States and the West to do: 

Reaffirm steadily the wartime and postwar 
commitments for free elections and other 
guarantees of liberty in most satellite lands. 

Call upon the United Nations again and 
again to debate and review the denial of self- 
determination in the nine captive nations, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania. 

Stress at every high level Western meeting 
that any general European settlement must 
include acceptance of this principle. 

Exert continuing pressure on Moscow to 
withdraw agents and armed forces from the 
satellites. 

Promote worldwide opposition to the 
spread and maintenance of Soviet colo- 
nialism. 

To develop this aggressive thrust against 
Soviet satellite control is, in the exiles’ view, 
to create an Eastern European political de- 
terrent useful to the West as a buttress to 
NATO’s military deterrent. 

They believe this new deterrent will work 
by unsettling Moscow, by producing insta- 
bility both in the satellites and in Russia 
itself, by persuading Red leaders that mili- 
tary transit and communications through 
the satellites would be dangerously insecure 
in any actual operations against the West. 

The captives and their exile spokesmen 
make plain that full freedom is of course 
the final goal. But as realists they know that 
is a great distance away. The bold program 
they want today is one they think necessary 
to sustain the captives’ hopes. 

The hard task of Western leaders is to find 
that policy and action which extends genuine 
but not false hope, which keeps our silent 
allies at firm resolve short of premature, 
self-destructive revolt. 


Significance of St. Lawrence Seaway to 
World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
John S. Stillman, Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, at the Interna- 
tional Seaway Festival, Ogdensburg, N.Y.., 
on Monday, August 7, 1961. Mr. Still- 
man is a distinguished New Yorker and 
and able and conscientious member of 
the New Frontier: 


SIGNIFICANCE OF St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TO 


WoRLD TRADE 
(Address of John S. Stillman, Assistant to 


the Under Secretary of Commerce at the 


International Seaway Festival, Ogdens- 

burg, N.¥., Monday, August 7, 1961) 

It is a distinct pleasure to be here today. 
Not only to return to my own State—but 
to bring you the greetings of President Ken- 
nedy and Secretary of Commerce Hodges— 
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from the New Frontier in Washington to 
this vital frontier of the north country— 
with its unique problems and opportunities. 

Three of your counties have already been 
designated as “redevelopment arcas” by our 
Department and Jefferson County will be 
designated in a few days. Thus, even though 
the President has led the country to a sig- 
nificant economic recovery in the last 6 
months, we in Washington are all very con- 


-scious of the continuing level of 6.9 percent 


unemployment in the Nation and 10 percent 
here in this area (down from the 14.2 per-. 
cent of 6 months ago). 

I will return to the economy, business 
matters, and the Commerce Department later, - 
but I would like first to speak of the sig- 
nificance of the seaway, as this is a sea- 
way festival. 

As you probably know, the St. Lawrence 
Development Corporation is under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Secretary Hodges. 
However, I recognize that one of the most 
difficult tasks that could possibly confront 
anyone speaking about the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, in Ogdensburg, is to find anything 
that is new and hitherto unsaid about this 
project. 

While there may be some doubts as to 
whether the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project has attained all that its fondest 
boosters hoped in the fields of trade and com- 
merce, there is no doubt that the public at- 
tention that the seaway has received in the 
past years has been beyond its warmest sup- 
porters. 

In the many years prior to 1954, when the 
idea of a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway 
was meeting with opposition in every section 
of the country except in the few States in 
the Great Lakes Basin, those who supported 
this undertaking, I am sure, would have 
given anything they possessed to secure a 
fraction of the public attention that it has 
received since this job was gotten underway 
and been successfully completed. 

Iam certain that no one knows better than 
the citizens of this area that publicity alone 
cannot measure the success of the seaway 
project, nor can solve the many problems 
which lie ahead before the seaway is able to 
make its maximum contribution to the 
United States, to Canada, and to world trade. 

I am proud as a Democrat and a member 


of President Kennedy’s administration to 


speak of the great St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect because my party and our President have 
been supporters of this great national de- 
velopment for many years. It was in his in- 
augural speech as Governor in 1929 that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt first spoke out official- 
ly on the need to develop this great resource. 
He supported St. Lawrence development 
throughout his 4 years as Governor and 13 
years as President, even discussing it in his 
last press conference in March 1945, despite 
the press of the problems of a global war. 
President Truman also supported the proj- 
ect—but throughout the thirties and forties 
Congress would not act, largely as a result of 
the pressure of other transportation inter- 
ests and east coast ports. 

In 1954, however, our present President, 
then a Senator from Massachusetts, spoke 
out and voted in favor of building the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Despite the traditional 
views of New England legislators and the 
wishes of some of his constituents, he acted 
in this courageous fashion because he sin- 
cerely believed the development of the sea- 
way would benefit the economy of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Over the period of 20 years previously, 
from 1933, on six different occasions not 
‘one Massachusetts Senator or Representa- 
tive has voted for the seaway. In the same 
year, 1954, Senator Kennedy also showed his 
breadth of view of national and world prob- 
lems by being the only New England Sena- 
tor to support an amendment to strengthen 
the President’s powers to negotiate recipro- 
cal trade treaties. 
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Thereafter, with congressional opposition 
broken, the two great branches of govern- 
ment worked to make the long- 
awaited seaway become a reality in 1959. 

The 1961 season marks the third year of 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway as 
an artery of our foreign trade and commerce. 
It is the third year in which this area quali- 
fies as the fourth seacoast of the United 
States. I am sure that I do not have to 
call to your attention the fact that 
the month of June this navigation season 
shows an increase in cargo tonnage of 13.4 
percent for the Montreal-Lake Ontario sec- 
tion. In fact, in these 3 months downbound 
traffic was 5,272,180 tons—an increase of 
_ 489 percent over the comparable period for 

the last year. This is only in part a function 
of the increase in United States and Ca- 
nadian exports. There was a slight decline in 
upstream traffic. 

Traffic for the month of May 1961 through 
the Montreal-Lake Ontario section reached 
the highest monthly point since October 
1959. Downbound tonnages for both sec- 
tions also refiected substantial increases. 

Certainly all of these recent statistics are 
giving a better picture, although, as you 
know, traffic volumes were somewhat over- 
estimated in the seaway’s planning stage. 
Certainly these figures are signs of a vigor- 
ous and e transportation complex. 

Much has been written and much has been 
said since this great waterway became a 
reality in 1959. Heated discussions are heard 
about whether the St. Lawrence Seaway is 
@ luxury or a necessity. Opinions on the 
benefits to be derived from the transporta- 
tion standpoint may remain conflicting. 
Part of this unquestionably stems from the 
fact that the project was debated vehe- 
mently by both detractors and rabid sup- 
porters for years. I am sure that, while the 
fondest hopes voiced for the seaway have 
varie proven a bit too optimistic, the 

direct predictions certainly have not come 
- to pass. 

Here at Ogdensburg I am pleased to be 
able to say to you I have noted a basic 
_ business vigor that assures that this project 
is sound, is solid, and has better days ahead. 

Before I left Washington, a matter rela- 
tive to the St. Lawrence Seaway was called 
to my attention which reminded me of the 
two presidents of New York construction 
companies who were very jealous of their 
competitive standing. They met one day to 
match notes and to have a drink or two, and 
one of them said his company had received 
an order for a 50-story skyscraper and had 
finished it in a year. The other one, in- 
~ sistent on topping his colleague, said: ‘““‘That 
is nothing. My firm received an order for 
@ skyscraper twice as tall as the one you 
built, in January.” The first builder inter- 
rupted and said: “I suppose you are going 
‘to tell me that you have already got that 
skyscraper built.” “Hell, no,” said the sec- 
ond boaster, “we are already throwing ten- 
ants out for nonpayment of. rent.” 

Before I left Washington, I noticed that 
the Federal Maritime Board had decided to 
institute an investigation of conference rate 
practices here in the Great Lakes. Cer- 
tainly, when you are being investigated by 
the Government, you know you have become 
of age. In all seriousness, however, I do 
_ believe it speaks well for your trade and 

commerce to know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is interested in it and will take the 
necessary steps, under the law, to assure 
that all shippers, similarly situated, are 
similarly treated. 

- ‘The Department of Commerce has within 
its organization the Maritime Administra- 
tion. It is the duty of this organization 
to address itself to the maritime needs of 
_ our country. Since the founding of our na- 
tion, the importance of a strong American 
merchant marine has been many times for- 
cibly demonstrated. Those who first colo- 


nized and explored the country came here 


_ in ships, and ships were their first means of 


communication and trade with each other 
and with other countries. In war, merchant 
ships served first as the only American Navy, 
later as an important supplement to the 
regular Navy. 

The United States was the leader in many 
maritime innovations, including the steam- 
ship, but after the Civil War the merchant 
fleet was neglected in favor of expansion of 
internal transport. Leadership in the de- 
velopment of the potentialities of steamships 
was left to Great Britain. Consequently by 
the first decade of the Twentieth Century, 
American-flag ships were carrying only one- 
tenth of the Nation’s trade. 

As in the preceding centuries, the last 50 
years have brought many occasions when the 
security of the Nation was dependent in 
large measure on the availability of a strong 
and active U.S. merchant marine. 

At the outbreak of World War I, most of 
the foreign-flag vessels, which at that time 
carried nearly 90 percent of the US. foreign 
trade, were withdrawn from our service. 
Goods piled up on our docks for lack of ships 
to carry them abroad. We had to do with- 
out essential imports. Our shippers were at 
the mercy of foreign carriers, freight rates 
soared 


When we became an active participant in 
World War I, we had to rely on our allies 
to transport our army and to carry its food 
and weapons. A huge and costly shipbuild- 
ing program was undertaken, but very few 
ships came off the ways in time to be of any 
use before the war erded. We were then left 


with hundreds of ships for the most part 


unsuited to peacetime trades. 

At the approach of World War II, the sit- 
uatiton was quite similar, with our fleet 
deteriorating in size and quality, a large part 
of our goods were being carried in foreign- 
flag ships. But that time we undertook a 
shipbuilding program soon enough and were 
able to build shihps fast enough to meet the 
tremendous demands for shipping capacity of 
a worldwide war. 

During this period of crisis, the survival 
of not only our allies but of the entire free 
world depended upon the capacity of the 
American merchant marine to move troops 
and supplies for the armies, cargoes essential 
to the life of the civilian populations, and 
the raw materials needed for producing 
weapons that were all necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

After the war, these same ships moved 
the supplies needed for rehabilitation of 
devastated countries. Many of them were 
sold in the United States and abroad to 
build up lost or damaged fleets. Others 
were placed in reserve fleets at various points 
throughout the United States for use in 
future emergencies, the fleet on the Hudson 
at Tompkins Cove pictured in this week’s 
Life is very near my home. 

Such emergencies were not long in coming. 
When war broke out in Korea in 1950, sev- 
eral hundred of the reserve ships were sent 
back into service to move troops, supplies, 
and equipment, and also to carry foreign-aid 
cargoes essential to the preservation of the 
freedom of other countries throughout the 
world. 

When the Suez Canal was closed in 1956, 
reserve fleet tankers were activated to pro- 


vide the extra capacity needed for hauling 


petroleum the long way around Africa. 
Again when war threatened in Lebanon, 
the American merchant marine provided 
support to our military forces. 

Today the Berlin crisis has brought a new 
call for ships of the national defense re- 
serve fleets. Believe me when I tell you 
that we shall be stronger at the bargaining 
table on the Berlin issue with the Russians 
because we have our 2,000-ship reserve fleet 


ready to supplement our 950 operating ships 


at any time. 
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This is a practical lesson in the value of 
a merchant marine to the national defense. 
Less dramatic but also important is the 
contribution which a U.S. merchant fleet 
makes to the economic welfare of the coun- 


try, by assuring uninterrupted movement of 


the agricultural, manufactured, and raw 
materials in the foreign commerce which is 
necessary to the continued and ever-in- 
creasing prosperity and well-being of the 
country. We depend upon a large variety of 
imported foods, raw materials, and other 
products to maintain our high standard of 
living, and to supply necessary elements of 
many of the exports which we send to other 
nations. 

Now, another of the duties of the Mari- 
time Administration of the Department of 


Commerce has that is important to your | 


area is the determination of essential ocean 
trade routes and services. Such determina- 
tions are required in connection with the 
subsidy operations of the Government. 
The ocean routes between the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River ports of the United 
States and those of foreign countries were 
first declared essential to the trade and econ- 
omy of our Nation in 1956. This determina- 
tion opened the way for American ship oper- 
ators to apply to the Federal Maritime Board 
for operating differential subsidy for serv- 
ices on these trade routes. At the time that 
these findings were announced, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said that it had taken 
the action after having given careful con- 
sideration to the economic and national de- 
fense factors. The action, in essence, ex- 
pressed our faith in the possibilities of the 


future not only for the postseaway period 


which began in 1959 after completion of 
this great project, but also for the years 
ahead. By establishing an essential trade 
route into the Great Lakes, the Department 
of Commerce was staking its judgment upon 
the continued economic growth of both the 
United States and Canada. We envisioned 
divergencies of some Atlantic and gulf coast 
traffic to the Great Lakes ports for ship- 
ment through the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the generation of a great deal of new traf- 
fic from the expansion of established indus- 
tries, and the establishment of new indus- 
tries at or near the Great Lakes ports. All of 
these pointed toward very substantial fu- 
ture movements of cargo over the Great 
Lakes trade routes. 

We discovered rather swiftly that open- 
ing the Great Lakes for American ships was 
a pioneering effort. As in every new ven- 
ture, the early days of the undertaking were 
rough. The Maritime Administration acted 
as a negotiator between the American ship- 
ping lines that were experiencing difficulties 
in serving the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


Seaway trade and commerce and the officials 


charged with operating that newborn proj- 
ect. To the credit of the American shipping 
industry and to those in charge of the new 


seaway, we were able to work out most of 


the difficulties. In all areas we were able 
to effect some improvement. Nevertheless, 
proving once again that Government aid 
cannot do the job alone, one of our great 
American shipping lines unfortunately got 
discouraged and abandoned its attempt to 
establish a service into this area. 

We continue to work toward the ideal of 
accelerated development of U.S. flag ship- 
ping service and commerce in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and its adjoining 
territories. In keeping with this determina- 
tion, the Maritime Administration has this 
summer decreed that several existing US. 
foreign trade routes may be extended into 
the Great Lakes. This makes it possible for 
the Federal Maritime Board to employ the 
operating differential subsidy program and 
the trade concept to develop the trade and 
commerce of the Great Lakes area. We have 


proposed that trade routes from South 


America, the Far East, Africa, Australia, 
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New Zealand, Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore, 
India, the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea be 
extended to serve these waters that flow past 


Ogdensburg. | 
We have made it possible for American 


, ships to come into the Great Lakes when- 


ever cargo offers for these ports I have listed, 
and to receive Government encouragement 
in the making of such voyages. Our efforts 
have already borne fruit. Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, Inc., became the first US. ship- 
ping line to respond to this proffer by the 
Maritime Administration. Today this great 
American shipping company is offering serv- 
ices from Great Lakes ports to South Amer- 
ica, to Africa, to the Scandinavian countries, 


and to the Baltic. We are certain that this 


is just the beginning of new growth and new 
services under the American flag for this 
area. 

I am happy to be able to report to you 
at this time that just as you here in this 
northern frontier of the United States are 
meeting the challenges that lie ahead by 
refusing to be tied to old and outworn con- 
cepts—we particularly commend you for 
the foresight shown by your new Interna- 
tional Bridge to Prescott, the Ogdensburg 
Port development, and the areawide plan- 
ning of the St. Lawrence Valley Associa- 
tion—so, too, in Washington, D.C., the Ken- 
nedy administration is sweeping away the 
cobwebs of inaction to meet the broader 
challenges that face our Nation. 

The President has said that we live at a 


very special moment in history, that we 


are caught up in the adventures attendant 
to the modernization of world society. He 
has urged us all to remember that, rather 
than being discouraged and disheartened by 
the growth of the Soviet empire since 1945, 
we should note the more remarkable event— 
that these 16 years have seen the most ex- 
traordinary growth in the individual liberty 
of individual countries that the world has 
ever seen. It is the goal of our national pol- 
icy to see that liberty continues to grow 
and spread. In the field of trade, just as 
in the crisis of Berlin, we must meet Com- 
munist aggression and turn it back, hope- 
fully short of the necessity for conflict. 

We are aware at the Department of Com- 
merce that the aim of Soviet policy remains 


today what it has always been—the world- 


wide spread of its political system and the 
eventual breakdown of Western democracy. 
Blocked by the unity and help of our in- 
dustrialized Western nations, world com- 
munism has been trying to achieve its ends 
by penetrating the newly developing coun- 
tries. The Kremlin seeks to bind the new 
nations of the world to Moscow and s0 
weaken the West by a loss of prestige, mar- 
kets, and sources of raw material. The 
Soviet bloc today has undertaken an inten- 
sive trade drive and a formidable program 
of economic, technical, and military assist- 
ance. All are designed to win customers 
away from the Western World. 


‘Before 1954, the Soviet Union showed 


relatively little interest in building up trade 
with less developed countries. Since then, 
it is eagerly making trade offers both for 
imports and exports. It has increased the 
number of its trade missions and its partici- 


pation in trade fairs. It has mounted an 


intensive campaign to push through bilat- 
eral trade agreements with developing na- 
tions. Are they succeeding? Well, as of 
last year, Soviet bloc nations signed 206 
such agreements with 32 different countries. 
Now, what exactly does this mean to us 
here on this new fourth seacoast of the 
United States? Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges has said that too many of us today 
think about our dangers and tend to forget 
our opportunities. 

As President Kennedy put it, our funda- 
mental task in the 1960’s is not negatively to 
fight communism. It is to make a historic 
demonstration that, in the 20th century as 


in the 19th century, economic growth and 
political democracy can develop hand in 
hand. 

This great St. Lawrence project and the 
manner in which Ogdensburg and other cit- 
ies of this vigorous area have responded to 
the opportunities which have been presented 
here are proof of our ability to make the 
most of our opportunities. While the Soviet 
bloc has just boasted of what it hopes to 
attain in 20 years, we are every.day attain- 


ing here a standard of living and an in- 


dustrial growth greater than ever before in 


history. The 1960’s will be a crucial decade | 


of development. It must be a period in 
which we will emerge with an enlarged com- 
munity of free, stable, self-reliant nations, 


with reduced world tension and insecurity. 


This administration, pledged as it is to a 
new vigor in American affairs, has already 
charted a long-range program which will 
enable us to be a leader and a good neigh- 


‘bor of the community of free nations. In 


this plan, the American business commu- 
nity is going to have to assume new responsi- 
bilities and accept some revolutionary chal- 
lenges. | 

The place of the United States in the 
world of international trade, manufactur- 
ing and finance has changed drastically in 
the years since World War II. For example— 
in the last 3 years we had a deficit in our 
balance of international payments of roughly 
$11 billion, causing a serious loss of gold. 
To meet this problem President Kennedy, 
on February 6, among other things, an- 
nounced a stepped-up export drive and ma- 
jor new programs to attract foreign funds 
to this country by encouraging a far larger 
inflow of foreign tourists and promoting 


more foreign investment in American busi-_ 


ness, These three programs are all the 
responsibility of the Department of Com- 
merce and are of obvious importance to this 
area. The travel program is being admin- 
istered by our new U.S. Travel Service. 
Another example of the change in world 
business is the extent of direct American 
business investment abroad—now about $33 
billion. To service these needs Secretary 
Hodges is tomorrow announcing a major re- 
organization of the foreign operations of our 
Department. He has already taken on the 
role of America’s most energetic salesman 
and is doing everything possible, under the 
law, to get American products a wider 
foreign market. Our vigorous export ex- 
pansion program, besides improving our in- 
ternational balance of payments, will stimu- 
late domestic business by getting more 
American firms—firms here, in Ogdensburg 


and Massena, for example—to enter the ex-. 


port field and take advantage of the large 
world market that exists for American goods. 

Secretary Hodges has upgraded the work 
of our foreign service commercial officers. 
He has stepped up the responsibilities of 
our Department of. Commerce regional ex- 
port expansion committees and has increased 
our Official trade missions overseas. While 
the Department of Commerce continues to 
stress the importance of the American 
image in our exhibits at international trade 
fairs, we are paying more attention to the 
problem of selling American goods. As a 
personal note, I am myself leaving in a few 
weeks for the trade fair in Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. This is just 1 of 12 such fairs our 
Department is operating in cooperation with 
the U.S. Information Agency all over the 
world this year. 

I am sure that everyone in this great pro- 
ductive area has heard about the establish- 
ment of the Department of Commerce's first 
permanent US. trade center, which we 
opened in London last month. We expect 
to open another such center in Bangkok 
early in 1962, and we are planning other 
trade centers in Western Europe, Latin 
America, and Africa. 
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At the same time—in order to be success- 
ful in our export drive—we recognize that 
our American industrial plant is rapidly be- 
coming obsolescent in relation to our com- 
petition-in Japan and Western Europe. The 
part of the Commerce Department devoted 
to domestic business therefore has also been 
reorganized to meet this need—to encourage 
more research and development and modern- 
ization in industry and to make US. firms 
more competitive in every way. 

Of course such modernization, as it en- 
tails automation, carries with it lots of prob- 
lems, too—as the unemployed worker of the 
aluminum plants in Massena know only too 
well—and this brings me right back to my 
opening remarks about the program of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. Also 
the President’s 21-man Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee is working on these 
problems. Our Department works closely 
with the Labor Department in providing staff 
support to this committee. I could spend 
another whole evening just discussing with 
you these problems. I would also sometime 
like to tell you about the other activities of 
our Department—which are both varied and 
fascinating—our statistics gathering func- 
tions of the Census Bureau and the Office 
of Business Economics; our scientific activi- 
ties: Patent Office, the Bureau of Standards, 
Weather Bureau, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; the Bureau of Public Roads; and 


national transportation policy staff. I have 


already mentioned the Maritime Board and 
Administration. 

Just as the vigor of the American dream 
of a great seaway joining our midcontinent 
to the ocean was capable of being translated 
into a reality, so, too, must we bring into 
a reality a situation where American labor 
and American management can work to- 
gether. The private and public sectors of 
this economy can, together, bring to fruition 
the opportunities that face us. The develop- 
ment of an expanding world trade requires 
a high and expanding rate of economic activ- 
ity in the United States, a steady interna- 
tional flow of the world’s raw materials at 
a reasonably stable price, and foreign buying 
power based on healthy trade. Today these 
questions of international economic policy 
become questions of foreign policy. | 

Now that your seaway is here, the vessels 
of the world bring these problems to your 
doorsteps for your careful consideration. 

I would be remiss s here across 
from our friendly neighbor, the great Domi- 
nion of Canada, if I did not refer to our 

relations and many joint efforts—of 
which the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
development is an excellent example. An- 
other is the Great Lakes Pilotage Adminis- 
tration, of interest to all lake and seaway 
shipping. . 

Your seaway has added a new dimens 
to the vital problems of trade and commerce, 
not only for us in the United States, but 
for our good neighbor, Canada. a 

I am sure that you share with me the con- 
viction that, despite its birth in compromise 
and controversy, we are well on the way to 
realizing the bright promises of this project. 


Overkill | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial that appeared in 
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be efficient. That’s nice. 


Freight Cars and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important firms in the congres- 
sional district I have to represent is the 
Pullman-Standard which is lo- 
cated in Michigan City, Ind. 

Unhappily, this plant is now in the 
process of shutting down the third time 
this year because of the lack of orders 
for freight cars. The Pullman-Stand- 
ard Co. reports that about 600 jobs will 
be affected. In acit; the size of Michi- 
gan City, this number of jobs represents 
a substantial impact on the local 
economy. 

At this point in the Recorp I should 
like to include two editorials from the 
Michigan City News-Dispatch which 
effectively summarizes the problem 
caused by the slowdown in freight car 
production: 
PREIGHT CARS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

One of the big questions in the defense 
buildup currently underway is why the Na- 
tion’s freight car fleet is being allowed to 
deteriorate. 

The state of the fleet is reflected in in- 
dustry figures which show that it is in the 
worst condition it has been in since the 
depression, both in number of cars and in 


serviceability. 
The fault certainly doesn’t lie with freight 
car builders; they are begging for orders. 


turning out 10,000 cars a month; yet at mid- 
year 1961 there was a backlog of orders 
totaling less than 2 weeks work. 

A person need only recall the days of 
World War II to cite the importance of 
railroad freight transportation in time of 
national emergency. 

Why Congress and the military arm of 


the Government continue to ignore this vital | 


facet of national defense is hard to under- 
stand. 


CAusE Errect 
Elsewhere in tonight’s News-Dispatch is 
an announcement that the Michigan City 


Pullman-Standard plant will shut down next 
week. 


The reason: A lack of orders for freight _ 


cars. 

Twice before this year there were similar 
announcements—and between these several- 
on was 


Herein lies a strange paradox: There ar 
no orders, yet railroads need rolling stock. 
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Here is what industry figures show on 
need: 

During 1960, more than 70,000 freight cars 
were scrapped, while only 46,000 new ones 
replaced them. This year so far, the ratio 
has more than doubled. : 

The average age of the present class I 
railroads’ fleet of 1,650,000 freight cars is 1844 
years, and about 10 percent are unfit for 
service. 


Desp 
tion’s freight car fleet actually has shrunk 
about 5 percent during the past dozen years. 

Why aren’t the railroads buying freight 
cars? 

Their reason is: No money. 

The 1961 Yearbook of Railroad Informa- 
tion, just out, says of the financial picture: 

Railroad earnings in 1960, rather than 


yallying as had) been expected from the de- 


levels of the recession year 1958 and 
the strike year 1959, dropped even further— 
by $50 million from 1958 and by $311 million 
from 1959. 

Net income in 1960—fading for the fifth 
consecutive year to only half of what it had 
been in 1955—was lowest since 1949, and the 
margin of earnings on net investment was 
only 2.13 percent—lowest since 1938. 

To these statistics, Daniel P. Loomis, pres- 
ident of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, adds that 37 of 107 class I railroads 
failed to earn enough during the first 5 
months this year to cover fixed charges. 

The railroads—while acknowledging such 
factors as a general economic slump and 
higher operating costs—point to present 
Government policies as the basic reason for 
their financial condition. 

They say conditions would improve if the 
Federal Government, among other things, 
would repeal the 10 percent excise tax on 
passenger traffic, take a more realistic tax 
treatment of the depreciation of railroad 
property to stimulate capital investment 
and plant modernization, and maintain a 
handsoff policy toward mergers. 

They also cite such inequities as various 
State tax assessment formulas, pointing out 
that in 17 States the railroad assessment 
is approximately double the regular rate, in 
four States three times as high, in three 
States nearly four times, in one State five 
times, and in another eight times. 

All this may seem to be high-level finance 
and far removed from Franklin Street, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

But translate into dollars the 600-plus 
Pullman-Standard jobs that evidently de- 
pend upon a solution to this problem—and 
it quickly becomes an intimate community 
bedfellow. 

Not only do families of these workers find 
themselves without paychecks—but_ the 
general economy suffers, as well, each time 
@ layoff occurs. 

It should be the obligation of every Mich- 
igan City citizen, therefore, to press actively 
for a solution. 

Write your congressional representatives 
today—and urge that they give their prompt 
attention to the question of the railroads’ 
financial plight. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 


ite an expanding economy, the Na- 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many _ 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of | 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

$aN ANTONIO, TEX., August 7, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. 
House Offie Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: Your H.R. 
211, creating a Captive Nations Committee, 
is of great importance to our Nation and 
the world. Such action as it proposes is 
long overdue. This bill represents a con- 
crete expression of offensive action against 
the Communist conspiracy. Why have we 
been content to remain forever on the de- 
fensive against this diabolical monstrosity? 
All loyal Americans will join you in your 
effort. We hope that you and your col- 
leagues who believe as you do will push this 
ae ee until it is an accomplished 

Coexistence with communism is a delusion 
and a lie. Either freedom wins or com- 
munism wins. If freedom is to win, we 
must carry the offensive to the Communists 
by effectively aiding the anti-Communists 
in the captive nations. By taking this guer- 
rilla offensive against the Reds it would re- 
lieve current Red pressures against us and 
strengthen the fight for freedom. Why have 
we failed to learn the value of the under- 
ground of World War II? 

No more summit meetings with Khru- 
shchev, but a summit of all free nations to 
implement H.R. 211. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. MaCHOTKA. 


MILLINGTON, TENN. 
Hon. D. J. Fioop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: This little copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, is highly effective in 
informing the people. Have you any copies 
of H.R. 211? If you do, would you please 
send 100 copies to me. 

Mrs. Victor D’Asaro. 


| 

. the New York Herald Tribune of today’s 

4 date—August 14. The editorial is in- 

gerted in full—and what more need be 

said? 

= : Military experts are saying that a 100- 

ei megaton bomb such as Mr. Khrushchev 

i talked about—one with a wallop equal to 100 

‘ million tons of TNT—would be too big to 

i 

| 
| 
} Last year the commercial manufacturers— | 
such as Pullman-Standard in Michigan | 
City—operated at only 40 percent of 

capacity. 

; These same companies are capable of 
4 
| touch-and-go, at best. 
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, ANKARA Cap. 54, 
August 3, 1961. 


ISTANBUL 


Hon. Mr. 
Member of the Congress, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear Sir: We were most pleased and 
grateful to learn about your projection in 
the 87th Congress of the United States of 
America, concerning the destinies of the 
peoples under the oppression of the USS.R. 

One of the peoples living within the 
“prison of the nations’—U.S.S.R.—as slaves, 
are the Crimean Turks. In 1941, during the 
German occupation the Crimean Turks 
formed voluntary legions and fought against 
the Communists to protect their religious 
freedom relatively granted, and to prepare 
the way to the prophesied future political 
freedom of their people. The Soviets, being 
the enemies of freedom, deported the Cri- 
mean Turks to Siberia and central Asia 
in the summer of 1944. The North Cau- 
casian Moslems, who had been removed 
from their lands for the same reason as the 
Crimeans, were allowed to return to their 
countries later. But the Crimean Turks 
were deprived of this right because of the 
strategical importance of their homeland, 
the Crimean peninsula. 

The Crimean Turks had gained their in- 
dependence in 1410 from the Golden Horde 
empire and lived as a khanate till 1783, 
the date of her annexation to the czarist 
Russia. In 1917, during the Bolshevik 
revolution, the Turks of the Crimea de- 
clared their independence and had their 
first historical parliament. 

The Crimean people are only a part of 
the 40 million Turks living today in the 
USSR. and their destiny is the same. 

The Crimean Nationalists in the free 
countries are making efforts toward the 
freedom of their brothers in the Soviet Rus- 
sia, praying to God for their lives and ex- 
pect the help of the free nations of the 
world, above all, of the United States of 
America, who is the leader and protector 
of freedom. Therefore, the free Crimeans 
are grateful to you for the new hope you 
enlightened in them. 

We ask God’s help on you in your honor- 
able act of humanity, in the fight of free- 

and independence of the enslaved 
people. Please, be sure, that we are always 
ready to do our part. 

With the best regards, we remain. 

Yours sincerely, 
MUSTECIB ULKUSAL, 
President of the Crimean National 
Center. 
CLOSTER, N.J., 
August 6, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. FLoop: I would be grateful if you 
would forward one copy of House Resolution 
211, 87th Congress, regarding the captive na- 


tions. 
Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL 


TACOMA, WASH., 
August 4, 1961. 

Representative DANIEL FLoop, 
House Office Building, ‘ 
Washington, D.C. 3 

Dear Mr. FLoop: We want you to ‘know 
that we back your resolution on captive 
nations all the way. If you should have any 
literature on captive nations that you would 
0 distributed please feel free to send it to 


SHANNON. 


ito doubt you are familiar with the re- 

marks in the Senate of Senators MuNpT, 
THURMOND, RUSSELL, and BRIDGES on 

12997 through 13006 and including 13011 and 
13012, July 29, concerning the censoring of 
the military and the action taken by the 
Foreign Relations Committee in issuing a 
secret directive for the censoring of anti- 
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Communist activities within the. Armed 
Forces training 

We plead that a full investigation by ap- 
propriate bodies within Congress be made 
to find out why it is that anytime anyone 
tries to alert the American people to the true 
nature of communism, it is immediately 
squelched by hidden forces within our Gov- 
ernment. 

Why couldn’t the refugees from all the Iron 
Curtain countries and Cuba be offered a 
chance to form a freedom army? I believe 
this was discussed by prominent Members of 
Congress as being within the realm of possi- 
bility. .We must followthrough on pro- 
posals of this sort, which really “make sense” 
in this struggle against communism. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. O. KosxkI. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
3 August 5, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Kindly send me a copy 
of House Resolution 211 calling for the crea- 
tion of a special House committee on the 
question of the captive nations. 


Sincerely, 
STEPHEN H. JOHNSSON, Ph.D. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 5, 1961. 


Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. i 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOop: On behalf of 
the membership of our organization, we 
would like to declare our strongest support 
for your move in introducing the resolution 
calling for the establishment of a permanent 
committee on captive nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

We believe that the creation of the com- 
mittee is not only advisable but essential, for 
such a committee will serve as the most re- 
liable source of information and data on na- 
tions enslaved in the U.S.S.R. 

Being past refugees from the U.SS.R. and 
other communistic countries, we feel we are 
in a position to pass judgment with ample 
knowledge upon the state of affairs in the 
Soviet Union. 

We assert that the U.S.S.R. is not a free 
federation of republics analogous to the fed- 
eration of American States, nor that the 
people of the U.S.S.R. do form a single na- 
tion. The USS.R. is an empire of the 
international communistic conspiracy. It is 
time for our leaders in politics, education, 
and religion to recognize the American Com- 
munist Party for what itis. It is a branch 
of the Kremlin’s international murderous 
conspiracy, as other communistic parties in 
all communistic dictatorship regimes includ- 
ing the communistic party of the Soviet’s 
branch in Yugoslavia. <All communistic 
parties now, as before, and for future, are 


enemies of the free world and dangerous for 


peace in the free world. Communism is not 
an ideology, philosophy, political science, or 
a new religion. Killer Khrushchev keeps re- 
peating that he is going to bury us. Are we 
going to ignore Khrushchev's warning just 


as we did Hitler’s and his “Mein Kampf”? 


It is our belief that at the present time of 
dying colonialism, bringing this fact into 
sharpest focus would be to the advantage of 
the captive nations, and a precise and most 
appropriate policy of the US. Government 
with respect to the captive nations would be 
a most effective weapon in the cold war 
confronting our Nation today. 

We are writing our Congressmen Hon. 
DANIEL J. PLoop asking them to support your 
Resolution 211. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. ALEKSICH, 
Secretary of American-Serbian Vet- 
erans Chicago Group, Formerly Ac- 
tive in Yugoslavia. 
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ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., August 2, 1961. 


The Honorable J. FLoop, 


U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: It is my pleas- 
thanks 


ant task to convey to you the warm 


of our assembly for your tireless efforts in 
connection with the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. First, we are indebted to you 
for having initiated and pressed for the 
adoption of the resolution establishing a 
House Committee on Captive Nations. Sec- 
ondly, we owe you gratitude for the vigor 
with which you pressed for the issuance of 
a Presidential proclamation. Thirdly, we 
are appreciative for the warmth and con- 
viction you have put in your many inter- 
ventions during Captive Nations Week. Be 
sure that we have read with great interest 
your plea in the Manion Forum on behalf 
of the Captive Nations Committee. With 
no less interest did we read the fine debate 
you initiated on July 24. In all these ac- 
tions you evidenced purposefulness and 
leadership of a quality one does not en- 
counter too often. 

We can hardly stress enough, at this junc- 
ture, our conviction that our nations can be 
and should be an essential asset of the West 
as the latter prepares to meet the Soviet 
showdown on Berlin. As we put it in an 
editorial in our ACEN News (copy en- . 
closed), to counter Soviet strategy on Ber- 


lin “all levels of Western deterrence must be 


rendered effective. The Soviet rulers must 
not be permitted to discount the possibility 
that the Western response to a blockade of 
free Berlin might land them in the allout war 
they are so anxious to avoid. They must be 
and can be made to realize that, even with- 
out resort to strategic nuclear weapons, the 
West is capable of denying them the victory 
they are seeking. In combination with their 
allies in the captive lands, the nonstrategic 
forces of NATO can be made to represent a 
risk far greater than the Soviet rulers are 
prepared to accept.” 
We are confident that you share our views — 
and will keep advocating measures that 
would strengthen what we call the Eastern 
European deterrent. As we have so many 
times stated, the most effective measures 
the Western Powers can undertake to this 
end now is to show that the freedom of 
the captive nations is an objective of West- 
ern policy. And they can prove it by taking 
to the United Nations the issue of the de- 
nial of self-determination to these nations. 
Unfortunately, after a few indications 
that the whole issue of self-determination 
in Europe will be activated, we have wit- 
nessed recently a revival of the false concept 
that the Soviet Union, i.e., the wolf, is en- 
titled to be concerned with its security, to 
be safeguarded against its neighbors and 
victims, i.e., the lamb. The corollary of 
this idea is the nefarious “friendly govern- 
ments” concept. Against this the people of 
our homelands would expect us to voice a 
strong protest. And so we did in a telegram 
to the President of the United States of 
which we previously sent you a copy. 


With sincere expression of our apprecia- 
tion for your participation in our Captive 
Nations Week dinner, on July 20, and with 
the best wishes, I remain, 

Truly yours, 


Proposep Houss COMMITTEE ON 
TIVE NaTIONsS—Two RESOLUTIONS ON 
CENTRAL Evrors U.S. Concress 


Two resolutions affecting east-central Eu- 
rope are at present before the U.S. Oongress. . 
The first one (H. Res. 211), introduced on 
March 8, 1961, by Representative Danrex J. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Secretary General. 


the creation of a Special House Committee 
dealing exclusively with the interests of the 
captive nations. The ultimate aim of the 
committee would be to restore freedom 
and sovereignty to the captive nations. The 
resolution has since met with enthusiastic 
public response. 

The second resolution (H.J. Res. 447), in- 
troduced by Representative Jonw R. PILLION, 
Republican, of New York, on June 12, 1961, 
states among others: 

“The United States formally recognizes 
the de facto total global war being waged by 
the Communist Parties of the world, jointly 
and severally, against each and every govern- 
ment of the free world, its citizens, and its 
institutions; and 

“The United States formally recognizes the 
de facto war being waged specifically against 
the United States, its citizens, and its insti- 
tutions, by the Communist Parties of the 
world, jointly and severally, and 


“The United States formally and solemnly 


declares that a state of war exists between 
the United States and the Communist Par- 
ties of the world, jointly and severally.” 

The resolution calls for immediate con- 
certed action by all who oppose communism, 
including “all people under Communis? 
tyranny who aspire to freedom.”’ 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT IN U.S. CONGRESS 


_ Mr. Epwarp J. DERWINsKI, Republican, of 
Illinois, addressing the House on May 24, 
called attention to “the willingness and de- 
termination of the Republican Members of 
the House to strengthen the hand of the 
President, to strengthen the officials of our 
State Department, and to strengthen the 
position of our Ambassador to the U.N., by 
cooperating in the creation of the Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations.” 
Upon his request a statement of policy, ap- 
proved the previous day by the House Re- 
publican policy committee in support of his 
resolution on the subject, was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It read: 

1. The primary issue of our times is the 
struggle between atheistic, totalitarian, im- 
perialist Communist slavery and the libertar- 
ian governments of the free world. 

2. The nature of this struggle is primarily 
psychopolitical and the Soviet Union de- 
pends heavily upon propaganda as it wages 
its campaign in subversion and aggression. 
This propaganda is based upon the demon- 
strably false promise that world communism 
seeks to liberate the peoples of developing 
nations from colonialism and imperialism. 

3. This fallacious promise can be effectively 
countered by the assembling and forthright 
utilization of all the truths and facts per- 
taining to the enslaved condition of Albania, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, mainland 
China, Cossackia, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, 
Latvia, Lithuania, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Poland, Rumania, Tibet, Turkestan, 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and other sub- 
jugated nations. 

4. The Soviet Union has displayed to all 
the: world its profound fear of growing free 
world knowledge of an interest in its brutal 
suppression of the people of these captive 
nations, 

5. The captive nations constitute a pri- 
mary deterrent against a hot global war and 
further overt aggression by the Soviet and 
Chinese Reds as well as a positive means 
for the advancement of world freedom in this 
psychopolitical struggle. 

State will draw needed strength in this 
struggle from a continuing exposé of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Resolutions in favor of a House commit- 
tee have also been introduced by the fol- 


_ Jowing Republican House Mémbers: Messrs. 


Ayres, Bow, and Brucz, Mrs. Cuurcu, Messrs. 
DwYeER, Messrs. Halpern, of New York, 
Messrs. SCRANTON, SrpaL, and WALLHAUSER. 


tions that exist in 
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tative Vicror L. ANruso, Democrat, 

of New York, on May 29 joined in support of 
the resolution to establish a special House 
Committee on Captive Nations which was 
sponsored by Representati-e Dan- 
J. Froop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. He 


“I believe that it is in our national interest 
to provide every possible help and moral en- 
couragement to the captive nations in their 
struggle to regain their national freedom, 
independence, and human dignity. We must 
give heart to these enslaved peoples by show- 


ing that they have not been forgotten dur- 


ing this black period in world affairs when 
they are enduring great mental and physical 


suffering. We must also provide all — 


hope to them for their future survival, 
nations and as individuals, so that they Ro 
reestablish and rehabilitate their national 
life and culture. 

“The peoples of the captive nations are 
today silenced peoples, unable to speak 
their minds, unable to practice their re- 
ligious beliefs, and unable to live as free hu- 
man beings. Their indomitable will for free- 
dom, however, has not been crushed. They 
may be silent and grim today, but they are 
waiting patiently and hopefully for tomor- 
row. This patience and hope must be kept 
alive under all circumstances. To give up 
hope, to lose courage, means to lose every- 
thing.” 

Representative Dan. RosTENKOWSKI, Dem- 
ocrat, of Illinois, on May 25, introducing in 
the House an identical resolution, empha- 
sized that “with the second anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week observance only a few 
weeks away, the House can take the lead in 
making this year’s observance a still more 
successful one by creating this special com- 
mittee. The existence of such a committee 
would be a permanent reminder to Khru- 
shchey that we do not nor shall we ever 
write off the captive nations. This commit- 
tee would be complete evidence to the posi- 
tion expressed by the President in his State 
of the Union message: ‘We must never for- 
get our hopes for the ultimate freedom and 
welfare of the eastern European peoples.’ ”’ 

Representative Grorce M. WALLHAUSER, 
Republican, of New Jersey, in testifying be- 
fore the House Rules Committee on June 8 
on his own resolution for the establishment 
of the committee, said: “The truth is that 
the Soviet Union is the world’s greatest co- 
lonial power, and a brutal, rather than a 
benevolent one. This fact could be thor- 
oughly documented by a Captive Nations 
Committee investigating the actual condi- 
the Soviet satellite 
nations.” 

STATEN ISLAND, NEw Yorx«, N.-Y., 
August 2, 1 961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. PLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: It has just come to my 
attention that on March 8, 1961, you intro- 
duced House Resolution 211 calling for the 
creation of a special House committee deal- 
ing exclusively with the interests of the 
captive nations. I would like to tell you 
how much I approve of this measure. It is 
a farsighted move, which if put into effect, 
might insure that the United States wins 
the cold war. 

In contrast to many, I believe that the 
captive nations are in Many ways America’s 
most valuable allies. Aside from their own 
well proven desire for freedom they are the 
Achilles heel of the entire Soviet Empire. 
Our sincere dedication to their freedom, if 
shown by deeds not words, will not only rid 
them of the tyranny under which they now 
suffer, but will also help insure the security 


of the free world and particularly the United 


States. 
In case you have not seen a copy of it, I 
am enclosing a copy of a study of U'S. foreign 


August 14 


policy toward Eastern Europe which was 
submitted to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations last year. While Mr. Hadik 
and I have continued to work on these prob- 
lems, I feel you may find some useful infor- 
mation in this study. 

With all best wishes for the success of 
your resolution, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
| Paut A. MALoy. 


Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor of 
the University of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most outstanding educators in the 
country today is Dr. Edward H. Litch- 
field, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh in my congressional district. 
He has made great contributions to the 
cause of higher education and enjoys a 
fine reputation throughout the country. 

Dr. Litchfield has written me pointing 
out the great need for Congress to act on 
titles II and IV of the National Defense 
Education Act, and including statistics 
on the number of recipients of funds un- 
der these titles. Because of Dr. Litch- 
field’s experience in the field of educa-_ 
tion, I believe his suggestions merit at- 
tention. I therefore include his letter in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
August 9, 1961. 
The Honorable S. MoorHEap, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. MoorHeEAD: As you know, on July 
18 the House Rules Committee voted to table 
all three of the principal education bills 
that had been introduced in the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress. These bills include 
H.R. 7904, for amending and extending the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, in 
the provisions of which the colleges and 
universities of the Nation are vitally inter- 
ested. 

Titles II and IV of the National Defense 
Education Act, for the national defense stu- 
dent loan program and the national defense 
graduate fellowships, respectively, appear to 
be the crucial items of the National Defense 
Education Act so far as the political effects 
on individual Congressmen of a failure to 
renew them at an early date are concerned; 
of these two titles, title II, for the NDSLP, 
is the more crucial because it affects a much 
greater number of students and their par- 
ents. 

Since the spring term of 1958-59, when 
the NDSLP was put into effect, more than 
1,450 institutions of higher learning have 
come to depend on NDSLP funds for a large 
part of the financial support given an in- 
creasing number of their students. The 
students receiving this aid live in all parts 
of the Nation and their parents, as well as 
many of them, are voters in probably every 
congressional district. Unless title II of the 
NDEA is amended by April 1962, the appro- 
priation for this purpose for fiscal year 1963 
will probably be so delayed that the award 
of funds to the participating colleges and 
universities will be too late for use in Sep- 
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tember 1962. It follows from this that, if 
action on the NDEA as a whole is put off 
until the 2d session of the 87th Congress— 
at which time we may expect that the same 
set of crosscurrents that delayed action this 
year will again be present in force—the re- 
sult may well be a delay in legislation of 
such magnitude that the Student Loan Sec- 
tion of the Financial Aid Branch, Office of 
Education, will be unable to inform the par- 
ticipating schools of any forthcoming 
NDSLP funds in time for this information to 
be put to use for the 1962-63 academic year. 
The colleges and universities that rely on 
these funds will certainly be unable to meet 
from their own resources the fiscal require- 
ments that the successful administration of 
the NDSLP to date has created, with the 
result that tens of thousands of students 
throughout the Nation will have their 
studies interrupted. The blame for the sit- 
uation thus created will most probably be 
placed on the 87th Congress and its indi- 
vidual members as well as on the adminis- 
tration and, so far as I can see, the Members 
of Congress will have no way to escape it. 
To a less extent, failure to act on title IV in 
time will have a similar effect. 

More immediately, unless title II of the 
NDEA is extended this session, the Financial 
Aid Branch of the Office of Education will be 
unable to authorize the participating institu- 
tions to award NDSLP funds to freshmen 
who will be matriculating in September 
1962; this authorization should be in the 
hands of participating institutions by the 
winter of 1961-62 if it is to be usable. This 
means that between 35,000 and 40,000 grad- 
uates of our secondary schools in the spring 
of 1962 will be denied the NDSLP support 

they will need to enter college. 
| Inasmuch as neither title II nor title 1V, 
nor the amendments proposed for them, in- 
volves conflicting interests of a critical na- 
ture such as have delayed action on the 
school assistance bill, for example, and be- 
cause failure to amend and extend them at 
an early date would probably produce ad- 
verse repercussions on the Members of Con- 
gress as well as serious injury to the Nation’s 
program of higher education, the House of 
Representatives would probably be wise to 
take the action that is required to have their 
Rules Committee report out these portions 
of H.R. 7904 that are necessary for amending 
and extending titles II and IV so that Con- 
gress can act on this legislation this session. 
The action should be taken on all of the 
amendments proposed in order that the com- 
plexities of administering the new enact- 
ments can be resolved in time to prevent 
undue interruption of higher education. 

These views, based on our experience with 
titles II and IV during the last 3 years, are 
summarized for your information because 
wé believe it possible that Congress may not 
be fully aware of the extent to which titles 
II and IV have affected the operation of 
more than two-thirds of the Nation’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning and the careers 
of tens of thousands of students working 
for degrees. At the University of Pittsburgh, 
for example, we have awarded NDSLP sup- 


port to more than 1,900 students, 900 of 


whom will receive NDSLP support in aca- 
demic year 1961-62. The comparable sta- 
tistics for the Nation as a whole are approxi- 
mately 330,000 and 100,000. 

In summary, failure to act in the first 
session on titles II and IV of the NDEA will 
interrupt the education of tens of thousands 
of highly qualified students and will create 
serious difficulties for the participating insti- 
tutions of higher education. The responsi- 
bility for this situation will rest squarely 
on the Congress and the administration. 
These being the circumstances, I am asking 
that you give serious attention to the need 
for action to extend and amend titles IT and 
IV of the National Defense Education Act in 
this session of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
EpwarpD H. LITCHFIELD. 
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or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


2 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Au- 
gust 12, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


The Dallas Federal Building was given 
unanimous approval by the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Public Building and 
Grounds after the General Service Admin- 
istration officials once again gave complete 
answers to the Members’ questions as to need 
and merit. This action must now be fol- 
lowed by full committee approval. Then 
the funds must be approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee. It is my hope that 
the Speaker and Democrat Members will 
continue to give their support. Otherwise, 
the funds will not be forthcoming. Since 
delay in time is costly, fiscal responsibility 
suggests the support of all Members of Con- 
gress. (Yearly rentals of $990,000 will be 
saved by erection of the building). I shall 
endeavor to expedite the building supported 
by facts showing efficiency, economy, and 
service, justifying immediate construction. 

As each piece of legislation is accompanied 
by a rule, Resolution 406 stipulated by the 
Rules Committee outlining the ground rules 
of debate on the bill provide an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. This par- 
ticular rule stipulated 1 hour debate, etc. 
Normally, I vote for the rule in order that 
the issue may be heard, proandcon. In this 
instance I voted against the rule as evi- 
dence of my complete disapproval in the sub- 


ject matter as unworthy of the time of the 


House. There are now 7,465 employees in 
the Labor Department. If there is anything 
we don’t need, it is more Federal employees, 
generally, or specifically, another Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. The reason given was 
the increasing number of women in the 
labor force, but this is not justification. In- 
deed, it is my view that the legitimate role 
of Federal Government is overemphasized in 
the employment field. By stressing the Fed- 
eral role, many assume that it is the Govern- 
ment’s function to assure employment. 
This, if course, is part and parcel of socialism. 

The threat to life and property of US. citi- 
zens posed by Castro and Communists in 
Cuba is evidenced increasingly by airplane 
hijacking. Our condoning the Communists’ 
occupation of Cuba feeds the danger and as- 
sures the acceleration of communism’s suc- 
cess in this hemisphere and elsewhere in the 
world. It is almost unbelievable to me that 
the very threatening of U.S. lives within the 
United States has not yet awakened this 


administration to the Cuban danger. Mean- 


while, (1) criminal elements at home and 
abroad are incited, (2) Castro continues to 
build his military might in Cuba, (3) Cas- 
tro’s lieutenants fan out across Latin Amer- 
ica preaching peaceful coexistence and lay- 
ing the foundation for communism else- 
where, (4) Khrushchev is encouraged, sees 


‘no firm action on our part, even on our own 


doorsteps, (5) other trouble areas are in- 
vited, (6) Khrushchev continues to under- 
mine the United Nations by refusing to pay 
his share and promoting subversion within 
member nations to undermine their govern- 
ments, (7) United States bleeds itself eco- 
nomically in accelerated defense and foreign 
aid, even to strengthening socialist and Com- 
munist nations, (8) United States accelerates 
socialist schemes, spending fantastic sums, 
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unbalancing the budget and threatening our 
economy which undergirds our defense and 
personal freedom. 

What in the name of heaven are we trying 
to prove to ourselves and the world? That 
(1) we will not protect our sovereignty and 
our citizens in the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine? (2) we will not free Cuba from the 
Communists? (3) we are blase or unaware 
of the history of the spread of communism 
as it will relate to Latin America? (4) we 
will acquiesce and appease in other areas 
as well as Cuba? (5) Mr. Krushchev is to be 
invited to bluff and succeed? (6) the United 
Nation’s failure is to be permitted to hold 
an umbrella over communism’s growth and 
success? (7) we can, by the sheer weight of 
dollars, buy peace and friends? (8) no limit 
to the money we can spend and the taxpayers 
pay, and we must socialize the United States 
in order to beat socialism and communism? 

As I see it, (1) we must strengthen our 
defense, (2) we must free Cuba from com- 
munism, (3) eliminate most foreign aid, 
(4) cut down domestic spending, (5) work 
toward reducing debts and taxes, (6) resume 
nuclear testing, (7) issue ultimatums to 
Russia and other enemies coupled with a 
clearly stated U.S. foreign policy, followed by 
withdrawal of recognition of Russia if overt 
corrective action by Russia fails to material- 
ize. Under penalty of our murder or suicide 
we must stop sidestepping a showdown with 
Russia. Time is on Russia’s side as we refuse 
to face this inevitable showdown which will 
not go away. We must stop the farce of 
pretending that we can negotiate with Rus- 
sian leaders whose speeches and actions 
demonstrate over and over their complete 
duplicity. Indeed, duplicity is their dedi- 
cated belief, in action, justified as a means 
to an end. We must not continue to seek 
contractural obligations—Berlm, disarma- 
ment, nuclear test ban and others—to which 
we will bind ourselves and they will know- 
ingly and gleefully violate, becoming stronger 
as we get weaker by such violation. We must 
stop the farce of our honoring commitments 
which the Kremlin successfully violate while 
we dignify them by holding a mantle of re- 
spectibility over their lying, cheating, and 
deceiving. 

Finally, we must lay down our own policy, 
self-conceived and self-interested (not a 
dance step following Russia’s lead), for peace 
and justice draw a line against further ag- 
for destruction. 


James Morris: President, Texas Future 
Farmers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 


‘Speaker, the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas is justly proud that one 


of its own, James Morris, of Anahuac, 
has been elected president of Texas Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. My district 
is richly endowed with some of the finest 
agricultural soil of this Nation. ‘Those 
who till it carry a great responsibility. 
The Future Farmers of America are 
helping immeasurdbly to train our 
young farmers for this task and I am 
particularly proud that this young man 
in my district has been given the re- 
sponsibility to lead the State chapter of 
this organization, — 


' 


An article recently appeared in a very 
fine newspaper of the Anahuac com- 


munity, the Progress, describing the 
important details of this honor. The 
article follows: 


ANAHUAC YoutH Wins FFA PRESIDENCY 


Anahuac High School graduate James 
Morris moved into a new world of honors 
and responsibility in Dallas last Friday, when 
Texas Future Farmers of America elected 
him their president for the coming year. 

Boosted by several hundred delegates from 
the southeast Texas Rice Belt area IX as 
their candidate, James won out in the an- 
nual election of officers, taking the lead in 
balloting over nine other regional candi- 
dates. 

He is the third area IX candidate in as 
many years to win the Texas FFA presi- 
dency, and area IX also named its represen- 
tative in the State sweetheart contest, Miss 
Charlene Wright of Livingston, as the suc- 
cessful candidate for that honor. In the 
competition for top talent team in the State, 
another area IX group, the team from 
Burkeville, Newton County, was winner. 

Candidates for the office of State president 
were required to address the 4,000 State 
convention delegates in a 5-minute talk on 
their qualifications for office, and each can- 
didate had to answer three thought ques- 
tions on FFA goals and purposes. 

With his election as State’president, James 
Morris becomes the principal public rela- 
tions representative for 36,000 Future Farm- 
er members in 900 chapters all over Texas. 

During his year in office, he will be ex- 

to carry on a continuous schedule 
of public appearances before civic groups of 
all types over the length and breadth of 
Texas. Jn October he will be leader of 
Texas delegates to the National FFA con- 
vention in Kansas City, and a long list of 
other official visits to Texas and out-of- 
State points is already set up on his calen- 
dar. 

He set out on the first round of these 
activities this week, with talks scheduled 
Tuesday at the Texas Farm Bureau Institute 
in Mineral Wells, and Thursday at the Bay- 
town Rotary Club in Baytown. In the next 
few weeks, he is scheduled to address the 
Texas Vocational Agricultural Teachers con- 
vention in Austin, the area III FFA awards 
banquet in El Campo, and the area X meet- 
ing in Corpus Christi. 

Valedictorian of his class at Anahuac High 
School, James has set his sights on a career 
in the field of engineering. Prior to his 
election to the State FFA presidency, he had 
been accepted for enrollment as a freshman 
student at Rice University in Houston for 
the 1961-62 term. 

His college education will be postponed 
for a year, but as State FFA president, he 
is eligible for two scholarships to apply on 
his expenses when he enters college in 1962. 
One of these is given by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, the other by the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation, and their combined value is 
about $2,000. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. James of 
Anahuac, James is a talented and likeable 
young man whose honors for scholarship, 
FFA achievements and sports prowess have 
been accepted with commendable modesty. 
This week, he asked the Progress to publish 
the following statement regarding his latest 
achievement: 

“I want to express my sincere appreciation 
to all of the peorle who have contributed so 
much to my success. The most wonderful 
advisor any FPA member could ever want, 
Warren L. Griffin, has contributed more than 
anyone else to helping me become a State 
Officer. All of the help, advice and moral 
support he has given me has made a great 
difference in my life. To the other mem- 


bers who traveled to Dallas and did so much 
to help me in my campaign, Tommy Willcox, 
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Bill Munger, Jimmy Sutton, Robert Farber, 


Jerry Ray King and Willie King, Jim Fitz- 


gerald, and George Smith, I want to express 
my appreciation. 

“I hope that now I will be able to repay 
Mr. Griffin and these boys by serving them 
and the Anahuac chapter to the utmost of 
my ability, as State FFA president.” 


Let’s Not Let It Happen Here in 
Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, New 
York City like many other cities has a 
tremendous problem with juvenile 
crime. The New York Times has al- 
ways pointed out the deficiencies in the 
program which New York has attempted 
to carry out to help solve the delin- 
quency problem. Recently it pointed 
up the need for facilities which would 
care for and treat wayward girls so that 
they will become useful and healthy 
members of society instead of hardened 
criminals—a result which all too fre- 
quently occurs. 

We in Congress bear a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in this particular area: we 
do not legislate for New York City, but 
we do legislate for the District of Co- 
lumbia. At the present time the age at 
which juveniles are sent to the Juvenile 
Court in the District of Columbia is 18. 
There is a bill—H.R. 6747—which, if 
passed, would abolish and destroy the 
Juvenile Court in the District of Colum- 
bia and lower the age from 18 to 16 
years, under which children would be 
considered juveniles. This would help 
create a situation which would be anal- 
ogous to that referred to in the Times 
editorial which follows. At the same 
time there are bills now before the Dis- 
trict Committees of the two Houses of 
Congress which would enlarge and im- 
prove the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia by adding two additional 
judges to that court. In the House 
these bills are: H.R. 5988 (Mr. Morri- 
son), H.R. 7012 (Mrs. GREEN), and H.R. 
7020, which I introduced. 

I urge our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to 
read the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Au- 
gust 11, 1961, and determine for them- 
selves which of these proposals would 
benefit the city of Washington. 

WAYWARD GiIrRLS—II 

“The law is a ass, a idiot,” a Dickens char- 
acter observes in “Oliver Twist’’—and that 
is how the law appears as it applies to ado- 
lescent youth in trouble, especially to way- 
ward girls. 

The majority of States have long used less 
than 18 as the standard of age jurisdiction 
for juvenile courts.- New York State is one 
of only 6 States that still say that a young- 
ster, on 16, is an adult under crim- 
inal law, subject to adult procedures. Some 
social measures are available to judges to 
save a youth from a record, but these are 
not mandatory. 


from, New York City, to 


August 14 


With this old-fashioned reliance on the 
punitive approach, it is hardly surprising 
that conditions for wayward girls are among 
the country’s worst. Sentenced girls between 
16 and 21 years after being behind bars in 
New York City’s women prison wind up at 
Westfield State Farm prison or reformatory. 

Far in the hills, in dreary, closely guarded 
buildings, called firetraps by the State com- 
missioner of correction, Paul McGinnis, the 
girls get no real help on their problems for 
lack of a treatment program. On a recent 
visit a Times writer found pregnant girls 
locked into small, dark rooms, and 26 babies 
in the medical building. 

Is not the State “a ass, a idiot” to expect 
these girls or their children to grow up 
straight after Westfield? Why should even 
one pregnant girl or a baby be inside this 
institution or in the city’s women’s prison? 

Clearly some soul-searching is needed in 
Albany. The State needs to bring the law 
into line with other States, giving our juve- 
nile authorities the jurisdiction over girls 
and boys to age 18, and broadening social 
and therapeutic services to redeem—not 
further embitter—these young people. 

The State needs to find immediately dec- 
ent, wholesome facilities for the sentenced 
girls, especially the pregnant girls and 


_mothers with babies. 


It needs to experiment boldly with open 
institutions, perhaps with small-group homes 
and special schools. They must be staffed 
with therapists, and be near to, not isolated 
which most of 
these girls return, Good penology requires 
that families, friends, and community be in- 
volved in rehabilitation. 

A citizens ,action committee, alarmed by 
backward conditions here, is now being 
formed of leaders jn industry, the clergy, 
the press, and the medical profession. It will 
review the correction system and recommend 
solutions. We urge it to give the plight of 
wayward girls first priority. 


Joint Resolution 447 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the Man- 
ion Forum is a most valuable communi- 
cation vehicle for the preservation of 
the liberatarian concepts of our US. 
Constitution. It carries on an instruc- 
tive and informative crusade to warn us 
against our prevailing drift toward eco- 
nomic socialism and political totali- 
tarianism. 

It was my privilege to broadcast, on 
Sunday, August 13, an address on the 
subject of the war being waged by the 
international Communist conspiracy 
against the United States and the free 
world. The broadcast follows: 

FREE WoORLD SHOULD DECLARE 

COMMUNISM Now 

DEAN MANION. What is the precise nature 
of our expensive and harrowing trouble with 
Soviet Russia? Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, Of Arkansas, chairman of the in- 
fluential Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, calls the trouble competition. Very 
recently he told an educational conference 
at Stanford University that, in order to win 
this competition, the United States must 


WAR ON 
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surrender its sovereignty and change its 
outdated Constitution (San Fracisco Exam- 
iner, July 29, 1961). 

On the other hand, J. Edgar Hoover, the 
respected director of the FBI calls our trou- 
ble a war with communism in the course 
of which we have been invaded and which, 
at the moment, we are losing. 

It is high time for the American people 
to decide which of these two divergent 
viewpoints is correct and then proceed to 
enforce that decision upon their Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

I have a realist at this microphone now 
who is in frank open agreement with J. 
Edgar Hoover. He startled Congress and the 


country a few weeks ago by proposing a dec-. 


laration of war. In the meantime, more and 
more of his colleagues are coming around to 
the belief that he is right. 

I have asked him to come here and tell 
you about his realistic proposal. It is a 
pleasure to present the Honorable JoHw R. 
PILLION, a courageous Congressman from the 
42d District of New York. 

Mr. PrtuION. Thank you, Dean Manion. I 
would like, first, to express my personal 
gratitude to the Manion Forum for its out- 
standing contributions to the strengthening 
of this Nation. 

On June 12, I introduced in Congress 
House Joint Resolution 447. This resolution 
calls upon Congress to recognize the existing 
total global war being waged upon the free 
world by the International Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The resolution not only would recognize 
this war, but would affirmatively declare war 
upon the 98 Communist Parties operating 
throughout the world. These es are 
jointly and irrevocably committed to the dis- 
integration and destruction of the free 
world. 

Under this resolution, the United States 
would call for a concerted global effort on 
the part of all the free world, all nations, 
all religions, all unions, all free institutions, 
to join in countering the total Communist 
war. 
No sober-thinking American can reflect 
upon the past, assess the present, and look 
to the future without asking this question: 
“If the Communist sweep continues, how 


long will it be—3, 10, 15 years—before the. 


United States becomes another captive na- 
tion of the Communist-Soviet Empire?” 

Let us look at the causes of today’s crises. 
The Communist Internationale was estab- 
lished at Moscow in 1919. It wholly adopted 
the Marx-Lenin concept of combining all 
human forces into one gigantic revoluntion- 
ary war. It adopted new forms of war, all 
on a world scale. 

Ever since then, the Communist Interna- 


tionale has carried on continuing campaigns 


of infiltration, subversion, and all other 
forces of revolutionary and guerrilla warfare. 
It has mastered the strategies and techniques 
of quasi-military conquest. 

Today, the Communist Parties have a force 
of 36 million member agents distributed 
throughout the world. They owe a single 
allegiance, not to any nation, not to any 
church, but solely to the Communist-Soviet 
conspiracy. 

The alliance of Communist Parties has re- 
peatedly and openly declared its incessant 
war against the free world. The Moscow 
Manifesto to December 1960 pledges all these 
parties to an intensified offensive. Yet, the 
free world simply cannot grasp the deadli- 
ness of this conflict. 

KHRUSHCHEV KNOWS DESTRUCTION OF UNITED 
STATES IS A MUST 

Two weeks ago, Khrushchev again called 
for an increasing Communist effort against 
the United States as his major target. He 
knows that if the United States falls, = 
free world is left defenseless. 


disgraceful fiasco. 
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In the past 20 years, this enemy has seized 
power in all of middle Europe, including East 
Germany, Poland, , Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. In Asia 
the free world has lost Red China, North Ko- 
rea, North Vietnam, and Tibet. 

We are now confronted with Communist- 
inspired crises in Berlin, in Loas, in the Con- 
go, in British Guiana, and in every part 
of the free world. This Nation is in grave 
peril. The danger is today. It increases 
every hour, every day. 

For the past 35 years, U.S. policies have 
consistently failed to check the Communist 
drive. Our attitudes toward Communist 
nations have shifted from direct aid to polit- 
ical bribery, to conciiiation, negotiation, and 
appeasement. 

As a consequence, our foreign policies of 
containment, massive retaliation, foreign aid, 
summit meetings, peaceful coexistence, dis- 
armament, have all proven to be mere fig- 
ments of our own gullibility. 

Underlying the record of continuing Com- 
munist victories and U.S. defeats, is the ig- 
norance of the anatomy of the enemy forces. 
We have failed to comprehend the magni- 
tude, the scope, the weapons of this impla- 
cable enemy. We have failed, even, to iden- 
tify the principal enemy—the 98 Communist 
Parties. 

Cuba is a classic example of the defeatist 
psychosis imbedded in US. policies. Castro 
had a long record as a murdering Commu- 
nist agent. This was well known to the 
State Department. Yet, it was U.S. aid and 
connivance that delivered the Cuban people 
to the Communist dictatorship—another 
major political crime. 

The recent abortive Cuban invasion was a 
It was ill conceived, ill 
timed, inadequately planned, underpowered. 
It was a successful failure. The tractors-for- 
prisoners scheme proved to be another de- 
feat—a diplomatic misadventure. Cuba 
glaringly exposes the futility of U.S. policies. 

The Communist power struggle is, in es- 
sence, @ dual war. The major campaign 
is the war being waged by the 98 Communist 
Parties. This is a shadowy, secretive war of 
geopolitics, propaganda, agitation, incite- 
ment to riot, and subversion. 

This is the war that we are unable to see, 
to understand and to cope with. The 98 
allied Communist Parties are dominated by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
They receive their policy directives and ex- 
ecute the strategies issued from Moscow. 
As First Secretary of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Nikita Khrushchev is 
the commander in chief of this Communist 
army. 

The parallel campaign in this dual war 
is the one being conducted by the Soviet 
Union and its satellite and allied nations. 
This alliance of nations is dominated by 
the Soviet Union. As Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
Nikita Khrushchev is commander in chief 
of the Soviet bloc nations, and commands 
their military and economic power. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
conceives, plans, organizes, and coordinates 
the execution of the strategies and tactics 
of each of the 98 Communist Parties of the 
world. The Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union also conceives, plans, organizes, and 


coordinates the military and civil actions of 
the Soviet Government, and of the satellite 
nations. 

Both campaigns in this total war have 


one common purpose—the domination or 


destruction of all non-Communist nations. 
The Communist Parties carry on a unilateral 
campaign of war. The United States, in the 
meanwhile, is obsessed with a unilateral de- 
lusion that we are at peace. 

The steady relative decline of the strength 
of the free world has resulted in our present 
— of extreme peril. Khrushchev has 


repeatedly declared that the Soviet has a 
military superiority over the United States. 


SURRENDER OR ATOM BOMBS ONLY CHOICE OF 
FREE WORLD 


The choices of the free world are steadily 

narrowed down to the grim alterna- 

tives of surrender or thermonuclear war. 

Mr. Khrushchev keeps suggesting the pos- 

sibility of a peaceful surrender by the United 
States, and the free world. | 

It is the responsibility of all Americans 
to advise Mr. Khrushchev and the Commu- 
nist Party to correct their miscalculations 
as to the courage and the determination of 
the American people. 

The United States will never submit to 
either a “peaceful” or a_nonpeaceful sur-_ 
render. The second alternative is a pre- 
ventive thermonuclear war. Neither the 
Soviet nor the United States can afford the 
devastation of a nuclear war. 

There is a third alternative. It is embodied 
in House Joint Resolution 447. This resolu- 
tion would realistically recognize the Com- 
munist world war. The of «this 
resolution will signal the beginning—at long 
last—of our offensive against the Com- 
munists. It will be a war, not of missiles or 
marching soldiers. It will be, basically, a war 
of economic, political and psychological 
weapons. 

We will never, however, submit to the 
slavery of Communist tyranny, whatever the 
cost may be. This resolution would not 
create a new war. It recognizes an existing 
war. It is not a war against any nation. It 
is a war against those organizations, those 
parties, those persons who are already waging 
war upon us. 

Permit me to cite some of the practical re- 
sults contemplated in this resolution: 

First, by identifying the enemy, and by 

the war which the Communists 
are waging against us, we shall have a basis 
for shaping effective to ute 
this war. How can we formulate effective . 
programs to defeat an enemy if we neither 
specify who he is, nor acknowledge that we 
are at war with him? 

Second, the United States cannot survive 
this war alone, nor can we win it alone. The 
resources of al] the free world must be totally 
committed in this life-and-death struggle. 
The leadership must come from the United 
States. How can we expect other peoples to 
resist Communist threats and bribes, if we in 
the United States continue our policies based 
upon fiction and fantasy? . 

Third, we must face the stark reality. The 
Communist philosophy allows no compro- 
mise. Our domestic programs must be sub- 
ordinated to, and consistent with the all- . 
important cause of survival.” 

We are being warred upon. Let us declare 
this war. Let us win this war. I invite you 
to deliberate upon the future of this Nation. 
You can participate in the choice of that 
future. 

- Please communicate your conclusions to 
the President, your two U.S. Senators, and 
your Representative in Congress. . 


Public Reaction to “Defense” of Social 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, on 14, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. . Speaker, on April 
19, 1961, I 'ineluded ‘in the of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD three exten- 
sions of remarks dealing with our Na- 
tion’s social security program. These 
extensions begin on pages A2638, A2653, 
and A2655. 

The purpose of my remarks at that 
time was to make more generally avail- 
able to the public a perceptive and con- 
structive article by Mr. Ray Peterson 
entitled “The Coming Din of Inequity.” 

The author of the article, Mr. Peterson, 
is an able and respected actuary and is 
also a recognized authority on social 
security. The main purpose of Mr. 
Peterson’s commentary was, as he said: 
**To show there are excellent reasons for 
grave concern as to the probable ulti- 
mate effects of continued distortion and 
misrepresentations by interpreters of the 
Social Security Act, by statements of in- 
adequately informed Members of Con- 
gress, and even by publications of the 
Social Security Administration itself.’ 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Peterson described 
how the social planners have worked to 
achieve greater social adequacy to the 
detriment of individual equity. The 
consequence of the social planners’ en- 
deavors has been to virtually destroy the 
theoretical relationship between contri- 
butions paid by and benefits received by 
an individual. Mr. Peterson pointed out 
that “if large classes of persons receive 
benefits of greater value than the taxes 
paid with respect to them, then somebody 
else must pick up the tab.” These un- 
earned benefits, according to Mr. Peter- 
son, are in one sense a subsidy which the 
older generation has voted for itself, 
and in another sense a debt representing 
the present work of the subsidy which 
that same generation has assigned to 
younger generations for services or pay- 
ment. Mr. Peterson demonstrated that 
the burden being passed on to future 
generations is a growing one and that 
because Of that debt taxes with respect 
to the average new entrant will always 
exceed the value of the benefits such a 
new member will receive. Hence, “The 
Coming Din of Inequity.” 

Mr. Speaker, a Member of the other 
body included in the Recorp of July 12, 
1961, beginning on page 11471 a defense 
of the social security program as a re- 
buttal to Mr. Peterson’s analysis. This 
response to the Peterson article was pre- 
pared by Dr. Wilbur Cohen, an Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Wall Street Journal published 
a part of the Cohen article. Reader re- 
sponse was quick, to the point, and devas- 
tating. I will include as a part of my 
remarks some of the letters received by 
the Wall Street Journal as printed in the 
issue for Friday, August 11, 1961: 

MANHASSET, N.Y. 
Our READERS’ CasE AGAINST SocraL Securiry— 
Farm SHARE? 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I was alarmed by the statement of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Wilbur J. Cohen, in his defense of so- 
cial security (July 26) referring to a sugges- 
tion that there be no further increases in 
social security benefits: 

“If this recommendation were followed 
the result would be that the aged and other 
groups looking to old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability benefits as their major source of 
support, would be effectively excluded from 
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getting their fair share of the increasing 
productivity and affluence of our society.” 
Their fair share? By what right can one 
segment of society claim a share (fair or 
otherwise) in the and affluence 
of others? 
J. NELSON. 


ARLINGTON, VA. 
THE DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUAL 


EpIToR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In his article (July 26) Wilbur J. Cohen 
makes several interesting statements con- 
cerning social security: 

(1) That the program is flexible and can 
be c from time to time to keep 
pace with changing conditions. This is only 
too true: Whenever more money is needed, 
Congress has only to reach into the tax- 
payer’s pocket. The rising tab for social 
security may not mean much to high-salary 
groups, but to the millions of small wage- 
earners, that monthly bite is Wegtnaing to 
look very big. 

(2) That social security differs from vol- 
untary insurance. Certainly it does. What 
individual would deal with an insurance 
company which forced him to buy insurance, 


told him how much and exactly what kinds? 


All, it may be added, without any con- 
tractual assurance that the payments would 
be forthcoming in time of need. For regard- 
less of Congress’ laudable concern that the 
program should be in balance, there is only 
one source of added income if more funds 
should be needed; and there is a limit to 
the amount which can be squeezed from the 


long-shuffering American public even in the 


name of security. 

(3) Says Mr. Cohen, “As-our society be- 
comes more affluent it will recognize that it 
can afford to do more for its disadvantaged 
members.” Here the key word is ‘“disad- 
vantaged.” As our society becomes more 
affluent, there should be fewer of these un- 


fortunates all the time, and a smaller per-. 


centage of our larger incomes should be 
sufficient to take care of them. Social 
security, however, presses unwanted and un- 
needed protection on rich and poor alike. 
Moreover, the cost to the poor represents a 
much higher percentage of income than the 
cost to the rich. 

Those of us who long for the opportunity 
to take care of ourselves find it ever more 
discouraging, as big Government saps the 
limited extra resources which might have 
given us a chance to exercise initiative dur- 
ing our working years and attain self-re- 
specting security in retirement. 

C. F. 


LAKE Buuvurr, ILL. 
ROBBING OUR CHILDREN 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen in his article in de- 
fense of Social Security has presented one 
of the clearest statements of the erroneous 
rationalizations used to protect the Social 
Security system from criticism. 

Perhaps the most frequently used word 
in Mr. Cohen’s article is insurance. The 


substance of his defense is that social securi- 


ty system is a system of social insurance and 
considerations of equity can be disregarded. 
A most important characteristic of insurance 
is the protection people acquire by pooling 
small amounts to offset the risk that any one 
of them will suffer a large loss. The only 
benefits falling into this category under the 
social security am are the disability 
and the mother’s and child benefits, con- 
stituting less than 20 percent of the cost 
system. 

The remaining funds are combined to pro- 


vide income to individuals in their old age. 


This is a savings rather than an insurance 
function. If the device of a tax transfer be- 
tween generations had not been employed, 
it would have been clear to the older gener- 
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ation that no substantial increase in retire- 
ment income can arise because the taxes 
have been put into a common fund, since 
the large majority of people who pay taxes 
into the system also can take benefits out 
of it. 

The primary misuse of words, therefore, 
comes about in terming the social security 
system as insurance. It is a social system 
of enforced savings supported by a compul- 
sory tax with only incidental insurance char- 
acteristics. In the tests upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the social security system, 
the social security system has never been 
defended as an insurance program but has 
been upheld as being within the taxing 
powers of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cohen also puts great emphasis on. 
the chief actuary’s statement that the pro- 
gram is actuarially sound. He would be un- 
able to produce any actuary who would be 
willing to term any private retirement pro- — 
gram as actuarially sound which is operated 
on a similar pay-as-you-go basis. The dis- 
tinction between a private and public pro- 
gram lies in the ability of the State to en- 
force a compulsory tax on future entrants. 
It is only through this compulsory, and in- 
creasing, tax that the social security sys- 
tem can be shown to be an actuarial balance. 

Furthermore, actuarial soundness should 
be divorced from financial soundness. Un- 
der a compulsory tax program, the actuarial 
balance sheet can always be balanced by an 
increase in future taxes. This is where the 
social security is subject to its greatest criti- 
cism. While the legislators have always been 
willing to provide full benefits for the older 
employee, they have not been willing to levy 
a tax which is sufficient to provide even the 
present benefits. | 

Mr. Cohen defends this approach by stat- 
ing that full reserve financing in the social 
security program is not practical nor de- 
sirable nor essential for financial soundness, 
and that any attempt to go to a full reserve 
basis would create very serious problems. 
The only objection to full reserve financing 
that had any substance was that the social 
security system was conceived in a depres- 
sion period, at a time when it was feared that 
use of high level tax rates would be defla- 
tionary and bar recovery of the economy. 
This reason has ceased to be effective for 
at least 20 years. The only serious problem 
posed by the full reserve approach would 
be to avoid excessive governmental spend- 
ing of the reserves which would be created. 

The serious problem that would be cre- 
ated by full reserve financing would be that 
people would become aware of the tremen- 
dous additional debt to which they have be- 
come committed under the present social 
security system. They might realize that it 
is in addition to, and larger than, the pres- 
ent national debt and that a substantial por- 
tion of the ultimate compulsory tax rate rep- 
resents the interest on this debt, a debt 
created by the grant of large benefits to the 
present older generation on a free basis. This 
can conceivably be justified by a liberal so- 
cial philosophy but it should not be confused 
with an insurance system. 

The source of whatever actuarial and fi- 
nancial soundness the program has, is found 
in the ability of the Government to require 
future generations to pay, either in the form 
of direct compulsory taxes or as increased 
consumer prices (to pay the employer's 
share of the tax), the cost of not only their 
benefits but also of those being granted to 
the present older group. Mr. Peterson is 
perfectly correct in indicating that, given 
a voluntary choice, an employee entering 
the work force after 1968 could provide him- 
self with substantially greater benefits from 
this money under any private plan. He will 
be prevented from doing so by tax laws en- 
acted by the present generation. This is the 
heritage we are handing down to our chil- 
dren. 


Davis H. RoOENISCH. 
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Moore, S.C. 


Victim Now, THIEF LATER 


EpITrorR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Wilbur J. Cohen implied that younger 
workers should not mind being treated in- 
equitably in financing those receiving social 
security benefits. I want to say that I 
detest this inequity, and consider the 
money taken from me as stolen, just as 
surely as a thief takes money with a gun. 

This is not freedom, taking from one to 
pay to another. Each time the benefits are 
increased the tax payment must be increased. 
I have nearly been benefited to death: 

W. C. HOLLIFIELpD. 


Sapor, VA. 
ARGUMENT BY INNUENDO 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

As an actuary who is disturbed over the 
ready bandying about by politicians of such 
phrases as “actuarially sound,” I would like 
to register my concern over articles such as 
Mr. Cohen’s. He attempts to gloss over the 
very real actuarial and economic difficulties 
inherent in our social security system. He 
evades answering Mr. Peterson’s arguments, 
but rather resorts to a repetition of social 
welfare platitudes involving the aims of the 
system, to imply by innuendo that critic- 
isms of the system are based on a lack of 
public responsibility. 

For example, he contends that the appear- 
-ance of Mr. Peterson’s article in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association is in 
itself evidence that Mr. Peterson is only 
“engaged in an effort with the AMA to try 
to discredit the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program and to shake the 
people’s confidence in it.” 

By the same line of implication, one 
might say that since Mr. Cohen is employed 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, he is only attempting to keep his 
political sinecure. This is not a conclusion 
I wish to draw, but only an indication of the 
sort of results to expect from Mr. Cohen’s 
manner of reasoning—or rather lack thereof. 
Ironically, the article appearing in the Jour- 
nal of the AMA was only a condensation 
of Mr. Peterson’s scholarly treatment of the 
subject in the “Transactions of the Society 
of Actuaries—side by side with numerous 
articles by the actuaries of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

As an actuary and student of our social 
insurance system, I would like to record my 
agreement with the bulk of Mr. Peterson’s 
arguments—and disagreement with those of 


Mr. Cohen’s. 
GorRDAN R. TRAPNELL, 
Fellow, Society of Actuaries. 


CuricaGco, ILL. 


ALLISON PARK, Pa. 
INSURANCE FLEXIBILITY 


EpITorR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your article on social security by Mr. Ray 
M. Peterson and the rebuttal by Mr. Wilbur 
J. Cohen was a very interesting comparison 
of the thinking that prevails today on in- 
surance matters that the Government con- 
trols. 

The entire insurance industry is under- 
going a major marketing revolution that 
competition has brought about. 

The question of flexibility of Government 


- actions came up as an example of an ad- 


vantage for the Government’s. way of doing 
things in social insurance. This can hardly 
be the case, for in order to make a change, 
Congress must convene, debate, and pass the 
necessary legislation. The next step is the 
customary presentation of the tab. 


I would like to suggest that Mr. Cohen 


take a trip to see his local insurance agent. 
There he would learn all about endorsements 
and forms used to make the private insur- 
ance contract as flexible as a rubber band. 
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I am not against the social security plan 
for it is a good idea and a sound base on 
which to build additional retirement plans. 
I just wish that Congress would wake up to 
the fact that if it exercised a little more 
wisdom and fiscal restraint in other mat- 
ters, the Nation’s elderly could enjoy their 
hard-earned, fixed retirement benefits. 
JoHN A. BATTLE, Jr. 


SEWICKLEY, PA. 
| A QUESTION OF COMPULSION 
EpIToR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I would like to ask Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen 
one question in reference to his “social se- 
curity defense.’ If social security is as fair, 
just, and good as he claims, why must it be 
compulsory? 

Davip K. CRANSTON. 


FALSE EQUATION 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

_ Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Wilbur Cohen evaded the prin- 
cipal issue in his retort to actuary Ray Peter- 
son. The fact is that the team of Wilbur 
Cohen, et al., has repeatedly misrepresented 
the social security system to the American 
people during the last 20 years. 

The most flagrant example of double talk 
occurred in his report in December 1960, 
to the President when, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the President’s Special Task 

- Force on Health Benefits via Social Security, 
he said, “This system permits people to con- 
tribute during their working years to the 
relatively heavy costs of medical care in their 
later years. Full freedom in the choice of 
qualified physicians and medical facilities 
would be assured. The proposal used the 
tried and tested insurance method of pay- 
ment for hospital and medical care with 
which millions of Americans of working age 
are familiar through Blue Cross and other 
private insurance.” 

Rarely have so many false statements been 
packed into so few words. The administra- 
tion’s Government medical care bill via so- 
cial security does not permit people to con- 
tribute. It compels people to pay taxes. 
Wilbur Cohen has consistently promoted the 
idea that social security taxes are contribu- 
tions, and that individuals would be per- 
mitted rather than compelled to pay these 
taxes. Furthermore, the taxes would not be 
paid during one’s working years to pay the 
cost of medical care in one’s later years. 
On the contrary, taxes paid now would be 
used immediately by the Federal Govern- 
ment. to purchase health care for today’s 
beneficiaries. Tomorrow’s benefits will be 
underwritten by tomorrow’s taxpayers—not 
prepaid by today’s workers and employers. 

The sentence equating social security taxes 
and benefits with Blue Cross and other pri- 
vate insurance is not only incorrect, but is 
clearly in conflict with Wilbur Cohen’s state- 
ments in the Wall Street Journal, in which 
he differentiates between the word insurance 
as used in the private sector and the word 
insurance when used as a part of a social 
insurance Government program. 

The main objective of Ray Peterson’s ar- 
ticle was to plead for candor and forthright- 
ness in the presentation of schemes con- 
trolled in their entirety by the Federal Gov- 
ernment via payroll and business taxes and 
Federal administration of the benefits. The 
proponents of Government medicine have 
never been willing to present their case to 
the public honestly. On the contrary, they 
have, as Wilbur Cohen did in the paragraph 


- quoted above, uniformly appropriated the 


words of private enterprise and voluntarism 
because of their acceptance by the public. 
FPF. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 
Executive, Vice President, American 
Medical Association, 
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AMARILLO, TEx. 
ARBITERS OF ADEQUACY 
Eptror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Wilbur J. Cohen’s article in defense of the 
social security system’ is another sterling 
example of distortion used by so many of 
the key members of this administration in : 
support of the welfare state. 

Of course, Professor Cohen “believes” in 
all facets of the social security system, past, 
present, and future. He has written all the 
social security legislation since the Social 
Security Act was proposed in 1934, or has 
been a powerful figure in the writing. And, 
in the new position he holds, he controls the 
mechanisms which guide the great engine 
for social legislation. 

Mr. Cohen makes much of the fact that 
if private health insurance provides socially 


_ adequate protection to the American people, 


we have no reason to fear possible exten- 


sion of the to all age.groups. He 
neglects to add that it is hé and the social 
planners like him in w who will 


decide the issue of “social quacy.” 
Tom W. M.D. 


New CIryr. 
ENTITLED TO NOTHING 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

“The man who is covered under social 
security from age 21 to 665,” writes Wilbur 
Cohen in your July 26 issue, “has 44 years of 
earnings out of which to pay toward the cost 
of his benefits.” “His” benefits? That just 
isn’t so. 

If social security were really insurance, a 
taxpayer’s estate would acquire a vested 
right in what was paid in by him and his 
employer for his benefit. As Mr. Cohen weil 


‘knows, &@ man (or a8 woman) may pay social 


security taxes for 44 years, live well beyond 
age 65, without either himself or his estate 
ever becoming entitled to a dime of social 
security. 

We are all paying taxes into a general 
fund which will (or will not, as the case 
may be) be sufficient to pay a dole to those, 
and only those, who meet the means test. 

LESTER E. WATERBURY. 


The South Carolina Student Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, since - 
the founding of our republican form of 
government, the perennial problem 
which we face daily is a properly and 
adequately informed public. Our schools 
and colleges have always strived to lessen 
this problem by the funda- 
mentals of the Government under which 
we live. However, as we all know, there 
is a very distinct line drawn between 
theoretical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience. 

We, in the State of South Carolina, 
have a very unique organization which 
provides the college students of our State 
with an opportunity to integrate theo- 
retical knowledge with practical appli- 
cation of their ideas on county, State, 
and National issues. The organization 
to which I am referring is the South 
Carolina State Student Legislature. This 
very fine organization was started by an 


| | | 


n 


act of our State legislature in 1957. This 
act also gives the participants in the 
- South Carolina State Student Legislature 
full access to all the facilities of the 
statehouse when the students convene 
for 3 days in December. 

There are many organizations in exist- 
ence which afford high school and col- 
 Jege students the opportunity to become 
acquainted with and engage in forum 
discussions of current events and govern- 
mental problems. The South Carolina 
~ State Student Legislature is, however, 
unigue in that each year various college 
students of South Carolina, through 
their elected representatives, duplicate 
and perform all the functions of the 
State government. 

Representation to the South Carolina 
State Student Legislature is afforded 
each campus by allowing 1 congressman 
for every 250 students or “any fraction 
thereof” and 2 senators per school. 
These senators and representatives may 
be chosen from the various campuses in 
one of two ways, depending usually on 
the size of the campus involved. On rela- 
tively small compuses, campuswide elec- 
tions are held. On our larger campuses, 
delegates are chosen from within the 
various student government organiza- 
tions. Both the student house and sen- 
ate have a complete slate of officers. The 
speaker and speaker pro tempore are 
elected “on the last day of the legislative 
session of each year, as the last order of 
business of the house of representatives.” 
Candidates for the offices of speaker and 
speaker pro tempore may be “any duly 
authorized member of the house of rep- 
resentatives, or elected officer of the 
ony of representatives in good stand- 


The lieutenant governor also serves as 
the president of the senate. He is elected 


on the last day of the legislative session 


of each year, as the first order of busi- 
ness of the general election, and is chosen 
from “any duly authorized senator, rep- 
resentative, or elected officer, in good 
standing.” The president pro tempore 
of the senate may be chosen from “any 
duly authorized senator, or elected offi- 
cer of the senate, in good standing.” He 
is elected “‘on the last day of the legisla- 
tive session of each year, as the last order 
of business of the senate.”’ 

All officers serve terms “which shall 
commence with their assumption of of- 
fice, and shall terminate at the next 
following election for this office.” 

Both the house and the senate have 


ae @ sergeant at arms, and a chap- 


The following are the standing com- 
mittees of both the house and the sen- 
ate: Agriculture, commerce and manu- 
facturing, education, finance, judiciary, 
local legislation, penal and charitable 
institutions, police regulations, rules, 
credentials. 
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order of business of the general elec- 
tion.” The other members are ap- 
pointed—two by the governor, one by the 
speaker of the house, and one by the 
lieutenant governor. It is the function 
of the supreme court of the South Car- 
olina State Student Legislature ‘‘to hear 


and rule on all cases arising from the 


actions of any member of the executive, 
legislative, or judicial department of the 
South Carolina State Student Legisla- 
ture, or from the acts, laws, rules of the 
departments, general rules, the consti- 
tution, or any other matter requiring a 
judicial interpretation or ruling arising 
in the South Carolina State Student 
Legislature, unless provided for in the 
acts, laws, rules of the departments, gen- 
eral rules, or the constitution of the 
South Carolina State Student Legisla- 
ture. 

Qualifications for the position of chief 
justice is the same as those for the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor. The 
term of office for the chief justice co- 
incides with that of the other elected 
officers. 

The governor is elected on the last day 
of the legislative session each year, as 
the last order of business of the general 
election. In order to qualify for can- 
didacy, he must be a “duly authorized 
senator, representative, or elected offi- 
cer, in good standing.” 

The governor is the official spokesman 
for the student legislature and besides 
his appointive power, he has the power 
to veto as well as the authority to ap- 
pear before either house to present rea- 
sons for his veto. 

There are other officers, appointed by 
the governor, which complete the full 
Slate of officers: Treasurer, press secre- 
tary, and secretary to the governor— 


their positions are all self-explanatory. 


The remaining two offices are those of 
secretary of state and attorney general. 

The secretary of state is in charge of 
printing the journal of the South Caro- 
lina State Student Legislature and as- 
Sisting the governor in carrying out his 
duties concerning the traditional ban- 
quet and serves as host (or hostess) of 
this affair. It is also the duty of the 
secretary of state to assist the presi- 
dent of the senate and the speaker of 
the house in assigning committees ap- 
pointments and assisting said commit- 
tees in their operations, at the request of 
the president of the senate, the speaker, 
or the chairmen of the _ respective 
committees. 

It is the duty of the attorney general 
to “report all legislative and judicial ac- 
tivities to the governor, keeping him well 
informed as to legislative proceedings.” 
This officer is charged with representing 
the South Carolina State Student Leg- 
islature in any hearing that may come 
before the judiciary of the South Caro- 
lina State Student Legislature, or any 
of its branches. This officer assists com- 
mittees with matters relating to the 
proper procedure in carrying out their 
duties. 

Now that I have acquainted you with 
the purpose and officers of the students’ 
legislature, let me try to explain their 


legislative program. ‘The method by 
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which bills are assigned to a specific 
committee, and their final passage or 
defeat follows along the same procedure 
as that of our regular legislative process. 
All participating colleges are requested 
to submit proposed bills to the lieuten- 
ant governor at least 4 months prior to 
the December session. These delega- 
tions are not limited in any way as to 
the nature of their bills. Once these 
bills or ideas for bills, whichever the 
case May be, are received, they are 
processed (proper wording, and _  s50 


forth) and then referred to their re- 


spective committees. These committees 
are usually appointed and functioning 3 


months prior to the convening of the. 


student legislature. 

Gentlemen, this fine program for the 
college students of our State, aside from 
its instruction and practical aspects has 
produced some eye opening results. Our 
State legislature has enacted into law 
almost verbatim all bills which have 
been passed by the South Carolina State 
Student Legislature. Our State legis- 
lators are aware of the conscientious 
effort exerted by the participants of the 


student legislature, and rightly so. In. 


my concluding remarks, let me say that 
we should all lend an ear to the message 
which the college students of South 
Carolina are trying to bring forth. This 
is our answer to the rioting students of 
other countries. This is our answer to 
the despondent critics of college stu- 
dents. This is our answer to the ques- 
tion “What are our college students 
doing to prepare themselves for the re- 
sponsibilities they will soon shoulder as 
the leaders of our country?” : 


The Mysterious Juniper—Nature’s 
Problem 1 Tree 


EXTENSION OF sec 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
August issue of Northwest Ruralite 
carries an informative article on the 
juniper tree of central Oregon. I be- 
lieve that my colleagues and others will 
find this of interest. | 

The article follows: 

(By Paul Hosmer) | 

One of nature’s puzzling mysteries is the 
juniper, a homely, scraggly tree found in very 
few parts of the world and almost worthless 
for commercial purposes. It is a pungent 
aromatic evergreen sometimes called western 
cedar and related to the cypress family. 
The hard way, it is known as juniperus 
occidentalis, and is one of the oldest woods 
known to man. The United States is home 
to 15 of the approximately 40 species of 
juniper known to man, but only 12 attain 
the stature of trees, and a bare 7 are of any 
economic value. 

The peculiar, hardy tree is believed to 
have originated in the Hold Land—legend 
has it that the cross of Jesus was fashioned 
of Lebanon cedar, a species of the juniper— 
but the largest stand of juniper on earth is 
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in central Oregon, more than a million acres. 


in the Deschutes country alone. 

The pollen and cones of juniper will not 
cross with any other tree, and the occasional 
juniper found in a pine forest was probably 
seeded by a passing bird. Last March 29, a 
phenomenon of the tree’s sex life was ob- 
served in the Tumalo section north of Bend, 
Oreg. Early in the morning, the male juni- 
pers began exploding, drifting a cloud of dull 
grayish powder across the country to settle 
on everything, including other junipers. The 
peculiarity of the species was strange to even 
many oldtimers of the area. 

Even in growth the juniper is an oddity. 
The trunk flares out at the butt after man- 
ner of cypress, and straight grain is hard to 
find in its tortured, corkscrew trunk. The 
juniper forms itself into masses called 
“flakes,” never more than seven to a tree. 
The wood grows out from the heart in a sort 
of petal pattern and turns back into the 
heart again, so that a cross section of juni- 
per sometimes resembles the rough pattern 
of a flower. The wood can be easily split 
along the lines of the flakes, which are the 
only useful parts of the tree. 

The juniper can be fantastically old. 
While it is a porous wood, the tree grows 
very slowly and annual growth rings run 
as close as 125 to the inch. Ralph Bailey, 
a pioneer authority on juniper, once used 
@ magnifying glass to estimate the age of a 
tree at 1,400 years, but Forest Service ex- 
perts say there are junipers in the national 
forest more than 2,000 years of age. 

The juniper is one of the few woods of 
no substantial commercial value. It burns 
with a hot, quick flame and a pleasant odor, 
but has a tendency to pop and throw off 
sparks. Juices of the berry are used as 
flavoring, the birds feed on them at cer- 
tain seasons and early settlers and indians 
used the berries for a tonic. They are also 
used in some forms of perfume. Indians in 
the Oregon country used the bark and shred- 
ded wood fiber for clothing and other pur- 
poses. The juniper has lasting qualities 
which fit it for use as fence posts, and 
everybody is familiar with the delightful 
use of juniper for Christmas decoration. 
On the perverse side, a pencil factory was 
formed in Bend to use juniper in lead pen- 
cils, but not enough straight-grained juniper 
could be found to make it pay. 

But probably the most valuable use for 
juniper is in wood turning. It is the most 
colorful wood known, and for many years 
Bend novelty manufacturers earned favor- 
able publicity and a sizable income for the 
city turning out small bowls, salt and pep- 
per shakes, napkin rings and the like, and 
in one instance, a matched board of suf- 
ficient size was made into a giant grandfa- 
ther’s clock now valued at $2,000. Old- 


timers at Bend recall the 1920’s and 1930's. 


when almost every family in town owned a 
small woodworking lathe. Juniper tree 
hunters were jealous and secretive of their 
finds, and a good tree was sometimes cut 
and moved into town at night. It took 
juniper men a long time to find out that 
only one tree out of several hundred is 
worth bringing in, and one valuable tree 
might be the only one in the area. They 
also learned that good turning juniper 
was never found out on the level sand flats, 
easy to get at, but are almost always found 
growing in ledges of . It was soon 
found, too, that the easiest way of getting 
@ juniper tree down was to pull it over with 
a line attached to a truck. One good tree, 


naturally, lasted the home wood-worker a 


long time, but most of his spare time was 
spent in hunting it. 

The experts learned to pick a solid tree by 
the sound of the ring of the hammer. The 
flakes were usually split apart and only the 
most valuable pieces brought in. Ralph 
Bailey estimated that if he and his crew 
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found one good tree out of a hundred in 
a day's time, this was about average. 

It was also he who found the juniper tree 
with the largest usable flake ever discov- 
ered in central Oregon—a board 22 feet long 
came from it. Bailey also owns a large bowl 
made from the largest piece of blood-red 
juniper ever discovered, and he considers 


it a collector’s item not for sale. 


Besides straight grain, the coloring and 
pattern is the most important quality of 
high-grade juniper turning wood. The 
blood-red variety is most valuable, but the 
colors run from almost black through red, 
yellow, brown, and white and an extremely 
rare hue of orange; which is almost im- 
possible to finish since no lacquer will stick 
to the oily wood. 

The largest juniper tree in Oregon stands 
in a cutover section of pine forest at the 
very southwest corner of the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest, near the famous Hole-in-the- 
Ground area. Another oddity, the Twin 
Juniper, two identical symmetrical trunks 
growing from the same root, can be found 
about 10 miles east of Bend, just off High- 
way 20. Forestry men term it a sport, but 
one early-day homesteader of the area claims 
it to have been brought from the Holy Land 
as a seed by a bird. Scoffers to the contrary, 
his theory provides for interesting contro- 
versy. 

Again to the matter of wood turning. 
Ralph Bailey is one who has stayed in the 
business and made a success of it. In 1959, 
his firm of Ralph Bailey & Co. in Bend 


turned out more than $90,000 worth of busi- — 


ness—but most of it in myrtle. Because 


of the difficulty in finding good wood, he has 


turned to myrtle, as have most of the others. 
His son-in-law, William Fox, also operates a 
wood-turning plant using myrtle, but he 
provides a quantity of Oregon juniper novel- 
ties for sale at the Crater Lake Lodge for 
the summer tourist season. W. H. Kay at 
Sisters, Oreg., sometimes operates a small 
sawmill cutting juniper fenceposts and 
saves all the good turning pieces he can get 
for which he receives $800 per thousand. 
This is good money—but it may take him a 
year to collect a thousand feet. 

One feature that has slowed up produc- 
tion of juniper wood novelties has been the 
fact that up to a few years ago, no known 
method has been found for successfully cur- 
ing green juniper. Consequently, this meant 
trees for turning wood had to have died 
standing up several hundred years ago. 
However, Mr. Bailey found that by packing 
blocks of juniper about an inch oversize in 
alternate layers of juniper shavings and 
paper in a cardboard box, he could dry the 
green wood in about 6 months. Another ex- 
perimenter found he could spin the moisture 
out on a high speed lathe. But these meth- 


ods meant extra time and work and were 


not profitable. 

Bailey bemoans the fact that young men 
today refuse to take up a livelihood that re- 
quires the use of the hands for skillful work, 
and the precision art of turning out juniper 
bowls and plates and other novelties is an- 
other art rapidly disappearing into the 
past. Bailey trains his woodworkers him- 
self and has all the modern machinery avail- 
able, but the juniper tray or salt cellar still 
has to be turned out a piece at a time. 

No way has been discovered of duplicating 
turning work, no machine has yet been in- 
vented that can make more than one bowl 
or tray at a time, although this can be done 
with carved work. 

Most expert woodturners take up the art 
simply because they like it. Bailey has a 
crew of five and his woodturners can make 
around $20 aday. Himself, he is mostly con- 
cerned with the selling, packaging, and gen- 
eral marketing, but still does some of the 
turning when n 

L. F. Van Leuven, another man devoted 
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to the art of Juniper wood turning, special- 
izes in small wooden novelties such as bears, 
cats, birds, and elephants. He turns them 
out in multiple, through the use of a hand- 
carved model in a control block with 
wood blanks clamped under the duplicat- 
ing chisels. Van Leuven thinks he has 
turned out more wooden elephants than any 
man alive. But he, too, has been forced to 
for most of his work. 

VanLeuven has been turning out quan- 
tities of wood novelties for more than 20 
years and admits that while he will never 
get rich at it, he loves the work and the sat- 
isfaction of making things with his hands. 
He likes the hours, too. He works when he 
feels like it. | 

But not all of the expert workmanship of 
juniper is found in the working of the wood 
itself. The craftsmanship begins right in 
the log. Each piece of rough wood has to be 
studied carefully for defects, and only the 
best pieces selected for use. It takes a lot 
of experience to recognize a good piece of 
turning wood in the rough log. The opera- 
tor must select only those pieces which will 
yield all the qualities he insists on—freedom 
from cracks and checks, superior grade and 
richness of grain and color, as well as the 
largest sizes. 

But despite the careful workmanship and 
the caution in selecting the raw wood, the 
final stage in working juniper is most im- 
portant. It must be carefully sanded and 
dipped in clear lacquer to bring out its fan- 
tastic beauty of coloring and grain. In old 
days, rival wood workers guarded these fin- 
ish formulas as prize secrets and toiled hours 
mixing various ingredients, but nowadays, 
they agree a good job can be done with a 
standard lacquer from any reliable paint 
store. 

: It seems queer that no commercial use has 
ever been found for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of juniper going to waste in 
central Oregon’s high desert country. Even 
the lowly poplar tree has been found suit- 
able for a form of pulpwood, but there seems 
to be no purpose for the mysterious juniper 
tree. It’s hard to believe that today’s science 
can’t make something out of this strange 
tree but a beautifully colored ashtray or a 
Christmas wreath. 


Big Rockets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to present for the reading 
of the Members an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times of 
Thursday, August 10, 1961, entitled 
“Moving Forward With Big Rockets.” 
I believe this will be of general interest 
and it is as follows: | 

MOVING FORWARD WITH Bic ROCKETS 

Washington space officials have been 

quietly putting forth quantities of informa- 


tion on American space progress and plans 
since the Soviet came up with its claim of 


25 hours of orbiting the earth by Titov. 
This information is not necessarily new nor 
has all of it been classified in the past. 
What is being done is to gather together 
a tremendous amount of data on U.S. space 


> 
| 
* ; 
> 
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development as of now and mold it into a 
single picture. 

This picture is a brilliant one—extremely 

. One high official interpreted 

it as meaning that Russia, even if Titov’s 


flight was genuine, must start development 


of an entirely new generation of larger 
more powerful spacecraft and rockets than 
the Soviet has now. What Russia has now 
- ‘won’t match the job that will be done with 
what the United States already has under 
way. 
Presumably this means a terriffic race for 
the next few years between the United States 
and the Soviet in developing and building 
huge rockets and . Either nation 
could win this race, but U.S. scientists be- 
lieve that our greater knowledge of outer 
space, created through the diversity of our 
satellites, will put us on top. 


general space 

for landing an Apollo spaceship on the moon 
with a crew of three and bringing them 
back some time in 1966 or 1967. Such a 
spaceship would weigh up to 150,000 pounds 
against 10,000 for the claimed Titov orbit 
craft. 


Such plans already have been well pub- 
licized. The point now is that American 
- space scientists say there is little question 
that all time schedules—already cut in half 
from schedules of a few years ago—can be 
met. 

Spaceships to take men to the moon and 
back will meet many space obstacles, par- 
ticularly radiation, not faced in an earth 


orbit. ‘Time itself actually is the only real. 


obstacle that must be overcome by both the 
United States and Russia in this new race. 
Scientists know that what they plan can 
be done. But it takes time to develop space- 
ships from Russia's 10,000 and our 
hundreds of pounds into sizes of 100,000 to 
150,000 pounds—plus rocket engines having 
millions of pounds of thrust against today’s 
engines of thousands of pounds of thrust to 
lift the spaceships. A moonshot requires 
much greater lifting power than an earth 
orbit to -get the big spaceships beyond all 
effect of the earth’s gravity. 

The first of America’s giant Saturn 
boosters now is en route by water—rivers 
and Gulf of Mexico—to Cape Canaveral. It 
is the first U.S. booster to match Russia’s 
present boosters. A special multimillion 
dollar launching pad is being constructed 
for Saturn—no pad we have now would hold 
it. Nine Saturn shots, each perhaps an im- 
provement over the previous one, are 
planned. The first is to come in September. 

By 1964, Saturn is expected to be func- 
tioning with 1,500,000 pounds of thrust. 
But while the United States is this, 
no one can say what Russia will be doing. 


- Beyond Saturn lies Nova (Exploding Star), 

the rocket for a three-man crew to the moon 
and back. Canaveral can’t be used for 
Nova—there isn't space. Desert islands out 
in the Atlantic are being considered as sites 
for its launching pad. Nova will be 400 feet 
long and weigh 10 million pounds. Original 
plans were to complete all Saturn develop- 
ments before starting Nova—to digest the 
know from Saturn. Now, Nova 
development and Saturn development are 
going along together, though not at identical 
stages. 
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American scientists know that Russia has 
the edge now in actual lifting power of 
rockets and size of spaceships sent into the 
outer regions. Russia also apparently leads 
in guidance systems—Soviet shots that could 
be tracked showed accuracy in reaching tar- 
gets beyond anything this country has pro- 
duced. 

But American scientists believe that this 
country’s tremendous success in general 
space research and development has put us 
well ahead in reentry—despite the supposed 
ease of return of Gagarin and Titov—and 
in knowledge of a multitude of outer space 
problems which must be licked for the big 
shots. Some of our scientists are quite 
blunt in saying that we have solutions for 
outer space obstacles which Russia prob- 
ably may not even know exist. 

The real heartache for American scientists 
is to decide between liquid fuel and solid 
fuel for the big boosters. Liquid fuel means 
long preparatory periods for launching but 
may be more reliable. Solid fuel—actually 
a rubbery, gelatinlike substance—has many 
advantages but up to now shows a tendency 
to clog up some of the delicate instrumenta- 
tion in rockets in which it has been used. 

Several tests of big-thrust rockets (big 


_ thrust compared to anything now in use) 


have been made in the past 10 weeks. United 
Technology Corp., a subsidiary of United 
Aircraft, this week successfully ground tested 
an engine of 220,000 pounds thrust. United 
Technology now says that this engine can 
be developed into a single engine of 3 million 
pounds thrust, with clusters of the latter 
reaching to 25 million pounds thrust. 
However, Aerojet-General Corp., says it 
successfully ground tested an engine of 
500,000 pounds thrust June 3. United coun- 
tered that this was not a flight-weight en- 
gine—that it was built with excessively heavy 
casings which make it unusable as an actual 
booster. Aerojet countered with a flat state- 
ment that its engine is of flight weight. 
However, Aerojet conceded that firing of 
its engine was 47 seconds against 80 seconds 
for United’s. Anything less than 80 seconds 
firing time is looked on as putting dangerous 
stress on various components of the engine. 
Thiokol Corp. also is known to have test- 
fired a 450,000 pounds thrust solid fuel 
rocket—other details of which are secret— 
in the Nike-Zeus antimissile program. 
Whatever the exact facts may be about 
these claims, they show that the United 
States is moving steadily and successfully 
along the line of rocket boosters of power 


and spaceships of weight virtually unheard _ 


of until very recently. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. _ 


August 14, 1961 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 


tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 


ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to ‘inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


~ 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any — 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 


ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 


ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the | 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


| The United States will average a billion , 
. dollars a year for the next 5 years on monster 
rockets and spacecraft aside from costs of 
2 
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Wiley Urges Three-Point Program on 
Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the slam- 
ming shut of the gates between East and 
West Berlin represents a provocative act 
—a flagrant violation of postwar treaties. 

Paradoxically, the Reds have created 
a new explosive situation. Yet, propa- 
gandawise, they are blaming the West— 
claiming that we are using the Berlin 
crisis to create war hysteria. 

If we let them get away with it, then 
we, ourselves, are at fault. 

Actually, we have an excellent case to 
present to the court of the world opinion: 
First, we are right, under international 
law; and, second, the propaganda value 
of the exodus, en masse, of the East 
German people too loudly refutes Khru- 
shchev’s claim that grandchildren of 
the West will live under communism. 
Rather, it demonstrates that not even 
- the present generation behind the Iron 

Curtain wishes to live under commu- 


nism. 

Because the Reds, however, are ob- 
viously going to push the world closer 
to the brink of war, we must steel our- 
selves for successive provocative acts, 
as the deadline draws nearer for a sign- 
ing by Khrushchev of a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. : 

Over the weekend I was privileged to 
discuss other aspects of the Berlin crisis 
in an address over radio station WGN, 
Chicago. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of the text of the broad- 
cast printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today, the world is teetering dangerously 
on the brink of war. 

In Berlin, particularly, the Soviet-created 


crisis threatens to result in a showdown of _ 


force between the Western alliance and the 
Communist world. 

In the minds of millions of people, the 
question is now being asked: Can a nuclear- 
missile war be avoided? 

For reasonable people—concerned with 
peace, rather than power seeking—the an- 

swer is obvious: Yes, we must avoid a war. 

However, it is difficult to predict tactics or 
strategy of Communist thinking. 

Because of the suicidal dangers of risking 
a third world war, even the Communist lead- 
ers—we hope and pray—will realize its in- 
advisability. 

Despite Khrushchev’ s missile flexing, the 
West is rightly standing firm against Red 
coercive efforts to obtain one-sided con- 
cession in Berlin. : 


Appendix 


Adhering to a tough policy, Khrushchev 
has nevertheless indicated that he is willing 
to further confer on the issues of Berlin 
and Germany. OK let’s talk to him. But— 
lect’s not go emptyhanded to a conference. 

What should be the foundation of Western 
policy? Among other activities, the follow- 
ing: 

1. Mobilization of military forces to dem- 
onstrate to Khrushchev that the West in- 
tends to protect its rights, live up to its ob- 
ligations and commitments, and not make 
any one-sided concessions; 

2. Educate the world opinion—a growing 
influence in determining disputes—to the 
real factors behind the Berlin crisis—not al- 
low judgments to be formed on distortions 
by Communist propaganda; 


3. Propose alternatives to a showdown of» 


force over Berlin, including: (a) U.N. par- 
ticipation in a settlement of the issues, (b) 
a voice by the German people—by secret 
ballot—in determining their future, or (c) 
agreement to accept the nonwar status quo— 


until progress can be made toward resolving. 


the differences between East and West in 
both the cases of Berlin and Germany itself. 

As for Communist policy, Khrushchev con- 
tinues to threaten to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. What would be the 
significance of such a treaty? 

Realistically this would be a mock gesture. 
The East German Government continues to 
be a puppet—with Moscow pulling the 
strings. The omnipresence of 450,000 Soviet 
troops in East Germany assures that this 
puppet doesn’t act by itself. Presumedly the 
signing of a separate treaty then could only 
have one real objection: Provide a false- 
front effort to shift blame for troublemaking 
over Berlin from Moscow to the Red over- 
lords of East Germany. 

However, the world, I believe, will not be 
fooled by such deceptive shenanigans. 

As events progress toward a climax, we 
must not lose the battle by default or in- 
adequacy. Rather, we must adequately 
present our case and demonstrate a willing- 
ness to support the cause of justice with 
whatever force is nece A strong policy 
will, I believe, avoid a defeat over the Berlin- 
German issue; perhaps obtain at least con- 
tinuation of the status quo; and, we dinates 
and pray diiinnes a third world war. 


The Friend Ship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD.. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House of Representatives begins dis- 
cussion of the foreign aid bill, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a grassroots, people-to-people assist- 
ance project that has its origin and 
headquarters in the First District of 
Kentucky. | 

I refer to the Friend Ship to Jordan 


project through which small gifts from 


hundreds of Americans are making pos- 
sible the filling of a shipload of medical 
equipment, agricultural tools, and school 
supplies for Arab refugees in Jordan. 

The people of western Kentucky and 
other States are grateful for the in- 
spired leadership of Dr. Walter O. Parr, 
of Paducah, Ky., who originated and is 
directing the project. Dr. Parr is known 
and admired by thousands of people in 
Kentucky and throughout the South. 
His tireless efforts during the past year 
have made the Friend Ship to Jordan a 
success. 

My hometown of Murray, Ky., has re- 
sponded to Dr. Parr’s efforts and is con- 
tributing a truck to Jordanian farmers, 
Other smal] towns have made similar 
contributions. 

I am proud to have the honor to rep- 
resent in the House of Representatives 
the part of Kentucky where Dr. Parr 
makes his home and headquarters—the 
district whose citizens have responded 
so enthusiastically to this private aid 
program. 

Western Kentucky has known nat- 
ural disasters in the past. In 1937, a 
flood of the Ohio River inundated more 
than two-thirds of the city of. Paducah. 


It is particularly appropriate that a pro- 


gram of assistance to less fortunate peo- 
ple should be headquartered in Paducah. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include as a part of my 
remarks a recent article in Time maga- 


zine about Dr. Walter O. Parr and his 


Friend Ship to Jordan: 
THE FRIEND SHIP 


Walter Parr of Paducah, Ky., can spot the 
two turning points in his life to the day and 
minute. The first came when he was 18 
and riding his horse one night near his 
hometown of Bowie, Tex. Suddenly a ball 
of fire seemed to flash across the sky in front 
of him, and he heard a voice say: “I am 
God, who has called you.” Walter Parr 
knew then that he would devote his life to 
the ministry. When he told his English- 
born mother about it later, she exclaimed: 
“I knew it would happen. We never told . 
you before, but when you were a baby, your 
father and I put you on the altar and dedi- 
cated you to God.” 

Walter Parr’s second turning point came 
in 1952, when, as a minister of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, he was seeing his 
marine sergeant son off to the Korean war. 
Standing on the San Diego dock studying 
his son’s troopship loaded with men and 
means Of war, Pastor Parr made a private 
promise to himself: “If my son returns, I 
will load a ship like that and send it to 
Korea with the things of peace and good 
will.” 

Marked man: He had learned something 
about the ways and means of international 
relief as regional director of the Christian 
rural oversea program (CROP) at Fort 
Worth, and when his son returned from 
Korea, Parr was four times as good as his 
word. He resigned his pastorship and or- 
ganized World Friendship, Inc., which sent 
four shiploads of staples to Korea. 
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